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TO THE 


RIGHT REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 


JOSEPH, 


LORD BISHOP OF BRISTOL, 
AND 


DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. 


MY LORD, 


Tue value of the present work is so univer- 
sally acknowledged, that to offer any thing 
here in recommendation of it, might seem 
equally to reflect upon your Lordship’s judg- 
ment, as on the character of the excellent 
Author. It will be a sufficient honour and 
satisfaction to me, to have contributed in 
any measure to the improvement of the In- 
tellectual System, and to the spreading a 
performance, one of the noblest of the last 
age, and at least as necessary to the present, 
for supporting the grand foundations of all 
religion and virtue, against ignorance, so- 
phistry, and every pernicious effect of vice 
and sensuality upon the human understand- 
ing. Such a design, I persuade myself, wants 


iV 


no apology, especially to a person whose 
writings display the evidence, and whose 
character exemplifies the beauty and dignity, 
of Christianity. I shall therefore only add, 
that, upon these accounts, I am, with the 
highest esteem and veneration, 


My Lorp, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 


THoMAS BIRCH. 


London, Nov, 6, 1742. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
—_ =< 


Tue former Edition of the Intellectual System, 
though the most valuable treasure of the ancient 
theology and philosophy extant in any language, 
had one considerable defect, (frequent amongst 
even the best writers of the last age,) that the re- 
ferences of its numerous quotations were very 
few, and those obscure and imperfect. Such as 
were wanting are therefore supplied in the present 
edition with the utmost exactness, chiefly from 
Dr. Laurence Mosheim’s Latin translation of this 
-work ; those of the Author are included in[ ] to 
render them more clear and determinate. 


The dedication to the House of Commons, in 
1647, of the sermonon J John ii. 3, 4. omitted in 
the second and third editions, is restored likewise 
from the first. 


To the whole is prefixed a new life of the Au- 


thor, wherein is given a very particular account 
of his several excellent works. 


VOL. f{. B 


vO aw 


ACCOUNT 


oP 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 


R. CUDWORTH, D. D. 


Dr. Ralph Cudworth was son of Dr. Ralph 
Cudworth, at first fellow of Emanuel College, in 
the University of Cambridge, and afterwards mi- 
nister of St. Andrew’s Church in that town, and 
at last rector of Aller, in Somersetshire, and chap- 
lainto James 1." He died in August or September, 
1624.” Though he was a man of genius and learn- 
ing, he published only a supplement to Mr. W. 
_Perkins’s Commentary upon St. Paul’s Epistle to 
. the Galatians, of which, as well as several other 
_ works of that divine, he was editor. 

Our Author’s mother was of the family of Ma- 
_chell, and had been nurse to Prince Henry, eldest 
son of James 1. and after Dr. Cudworth’s death, 
. married to Dr. Stoughton.© Our Author himself 
was born at Aller, in the year 1617, and educated 
with great care by his father-in-law, Dr. Stough- 
ton; and in 1630 was admitted pensioner in Ema- 
~ © See Dr. John Laurence Mosheim’s prefece to his Latin transla- 
tion of Dr. Cudworth’s Intellectual System. ‘Fhe pages of this preface 
“are not numbered, 


b Wood, Fasti Oxon. vol. 1. col. 187. second edit. London, 1721. 
* Mosheim ubi supra. , 
B22. 
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nuel College, the Doctor giving him this testti- 
mony, ‘ that he was as well grounded in school- 
learning as any boy of his age, that went to the 
University.” July 5, 1632, he was matriculated 
as a student in the University, and applied him- 
self to all parts of literature with such vigour, that 
in 1639, he was created master of arts with great 
applause. Soon after he was chosen fellow of 
his college, and became an eminent tutor there, 
_ and had at one time eight-and-twenty pupils ; an 
instance scarce ever known before, even in the 
largest colleges of the University. Among these 
was Mr. W. Temple, afterwards famous for his em- 
bassies and writings. Not long after, he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of North Cadbury, in Somer- 
setshire, worth three hundred pounds per annum. 

In 1642, he published A Discourse concerning 
the true Notion of the Lord’s Supper. It was 
printed: at London, in quarto, with only the initial 
letters of his name. Bochart, Spencer, Selden, 
and other eminent writers quote this discourse 
_ with preat commendations; and my most ingeni- 
ous and learned friend, Mr. Warburton, in a letter 
of excellent remarks upon our Author, which he 
favoured me with, styles ita masterpiece in its 
kind ; and observes, that he has undoubtedly given | 
the true nature and idea of the sacrament, and 
‘supported it with all his learning. The same year 
likewise appeared his treatise, intitled, The Unton 
of Christ and the Church a Shadow, by R. C. 
printed at London, in quarto. 

He took the degree of batchelor of divinity in 
the year 1644, upon which occasion he maintained 
at the commencement in the University the two 
following theses; 1. Dantur boni et mali rationes 
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wterne et indispensabiles: 11. Dantur subgtan- 
tiz incorporeg sué naturé immortales. Henee it 
appears, that even at that time he was examining 
and revolving in his mind those importantsubjects, 
which he so long afterwards cleared up with such 
uncommon penetration in his Intellectual System, 
and other works. © 
| In the same year, 1644, he was appointed mas- 
ter of Clare Hall, in Cambridge, in the room of 
Dr. Paske, who had ‘been ejected by the parlia- 
mentary visitors. In 1645, Dr. Metcalf having re- 
signed the regius professorship of the Hebrew 
tongues, Mr. Cudworth was unanimously nomi- 
nated Oct. 15, by the seven electors, to succeed 
tim. From this time he abandoned all the func- 
tions of a minister, and applied himself only to 
his academical employments and studies, especi- 
ally that of the Jewish antiquities. And we find 
‘the following’ passage in a manuscript letter of 
Mr. John Worthington, afterwards master of Jesus 
College, dated May 12, 1646. “Our learned friend, 
Mr. Cudworth, reads every Wednesday in the 
schools. His subject is, Templum Hierosalymi- — 
tanum.” When his affairs required his absence 
from the University, he substituted Mr. Worth- 
ington in his room. March 31, 1647, he preached 
. whefore the House of Commons, at Westminster, 
upon a day of public humiliation, a sermon upon 
John ii. 3, 4, for which he had the thanks of that 
House returned him on the same day. This ser- 
mon was printed the same year, at Cambridge, in 
- quarto, with the following motto in the title-page, 
*‘EvotBe, @ réxvov’ o yap tucsBwv axpwo Xpioriavize’ and 
with a .dedication to the House of Commons, 
which was omitted .in the second and third edi- 
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- tions, but restored in the present. -In 1651, he 
took the degree of doctor of divinity. Though 
the places, which he held in the University, were 
very honourable, yet he found the revenue of them 
not sufficient to support him; for which reason he 
had thoughts of leaving Cambridge entirely ; and, 
indeed, actually retired from it, though: but for a 
short time. This appears from two manuscript let- 
ters of Mr. Worthington, the former dated Jan. 6. 
1651, where he writes thus: ‘“ If through want of 
maintenance, he (R. C.) should be forced to leave 
Cambridge, for which place he is so eminently 
accomplished with what is noble and exempla- 
rily academical, it would be an ill omen.” In the 
latter, dated Jan. 30, 1654, is this passage: “‘ After 
many tossings, Dr. Cudworth is, through God’s 
providence, returned to Cambridge, and settled in 
Christ’s College, and by his marriage more settled 
and fixed.” For upon the decease of Dr. Sam. 
Bolton, master of that college, in 1654, our Au- 
thor was chosen to succeed him, and married the 
same year. In this station he spent the rest of his 
life, proving highly serviceable to the University 
and the whole church of England. In Jan. 165%, 
he was one of the persons nominated by a com- 
mittee of the parliament to be consulted about the 
English translation of the Bible; as appears from — 
the following passage of Whitelocke.’ 

“ Jan. 16th. ‘ At the grand committee for reli- 
gion, Ordered, that it be referred to a sub-com- 
mittee to send for, and advise with, Dr. Walton, 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. Castell, Mr. Clark, Mr. Poulk, 
Dr. Cudworth, and such others as they shalt 
think fit; and to consider of the translations and 


® Memorials of the English Affairs, p. 654, edit. Lond. 1732, in fol. 
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impressions of the Bible, and to offer their opi- 
nions therein to this committee; and that it be es- 
pecially commended to the Lord Commissioner 
Whitelocke to take care of this business. 

‘‘ This committee, (says Whitelocke,) often met — 
at my house, and had the most learned men in the 
oriental tongues to consult with in this great busi- 
ness, and divers excellent and learned observations 
of some mistakes in the translations of the Bible 
in English; which yet was agreed to be the best of 
any translation in the world. I took pains in it; 
but it. became fruitless by the parliament’s disso- 
lution.” 

Our Author had a great share in the friendship 
and esteem of John Thurloe, Esq. secretary of 
state to the protectors, Oliver and Richard Crom- 
well, who frequently.corresponded with him, and . 
consulted him with regard to the characters of 
such persons in the University, as were proper to 
be employed in political and cjvil affairs. For 
which purpose, Dr. Cudworth ‘wrote, among 
others, the following letter.* 


‘¢ HONOURED SIR, 


~ « T must, in the first place, crave your pardon 
for the delay of this, my second letter, thus long, — 
(for, I suppose, you have received my former in 
answere to yours,) which, had not some unavoida- 
ble occasions hiudred me, had come sooner to 
your hands. Sir, I think there are divers men in - 
the University at this time, of singular parts and 
accomplishments for learning ; some of which are 
so farre engaged in divinity, that they cannot well 
divert themselves to other professions or employ- 


® Thurloe’s Manuscript State Papers, vol. xxxviii. p. 259. 
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ments; others perhaps so tuch addicted to a 
comtemplative life, that they could not so well 
apply themselves to politicall and ciyiil affairs. 
But for those, which I conceive to be more free 
_ and undetermined, I shall here present yoa with a 
catalogue of some of their names, such as I con- 
ceive best qualified for civill employments. First, 
Mr. Page, a fellow of King’s Colledge, an excel- 
lent Latinist, and one, that hath travelled abroad 
for above ten yeares together. He is above forty 
‘years of age ; but how he hath been or is affected 
to the parliament, or present government, I cannot 
tell. He is now absent from the University, and, 
i think, at present with the Earle of Devonshire. 
Secondly, Dr. Bagge, fellow of Caius College, 
and doctor of physick, a singularly good and 
ready Latinist; and J] beleeve there is none of his 
yearesin England equall to him in the profession 
of physick. He hath excellent parts, but I know 
not certainly, whether being so eminent in that 


'. way, (though a very young doctor) he would put 


himselfe upon state-employment; neither do I 
fully know how he is affected. There are of Tri- 
nity Colledge several], that are very good Latin- 
ists, and well furnisht with all the politer learning; 
as Mr. Valentine (a sober discreet.man) and Mr. 
Linne (well kaown for an excellent poet.) 

“* Mr. Mildmay, of Peter-house, one, whose in- 
clination seems to be peculiarly carried out to- 
wards politicall and civil employments, a scholar 
and a discreet man. . 

“Mr. Croone, of Emanuell Colledge, a young 
. taster of arts, of excellent goed parts, and a ge- 
neral scholar. 

“ Mr. Miles, fellow of Clare-hall, formerly my 
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pupill; one that hath no mind to professe divi- 
nity, but avery good scholar, and also a junior 
master of arts. 

‘¢ Lastly, of Christ Colledge there is a young 
man, that is master of arts this yeare, one Mr. 
Leigh, that for his standing is very well accom- 
plished, and I doubt not, but in a very little time, 
would be exceedinge fitte for any such employ- 
ment, as you would designe him for. 

‘‘ Many more names I could set down; but 
these may suffice for your choice, and you may, _ 
if you thinke good, enquire further concerning 
any of them from some others, and, if you please, 
from this gentleman, whom I have for that pur 
pose desired to present this to you, Mr. George 
Rust,’ fellow of Christ Colledge, who can fur 
ther enforme and satisfy you concerning them. He 
is an understanding, pious, discreet man, . and 
himselfe I know to bee a man of exceeding good 
parts, and a generalle sc/zwlar, but one that seemes 
not so willing to divert himselfe from preaching 
and divinity, which he hath of late intended ; other- 
wise I know his parts are such, as would enable 
him for any employment. 

“< If you please to enquire further from him, and 
by him signify your further pleasure to me, I shall 
be ready iu this or any thing _ that I am able, 
to expresse my selfe, 

“ Si, 
“ Your affectionately devoted friend and servant, 
“ R. Cupworrs.” 


Dr. Cudworth likewise recommended’ to the 


* Afterwards Dean of Dromore, in Ireland. 
* Thurloe’s Manuscript State Papers, vol. xliii. p. 329, of the printed 
Papers, vol. v. p. 622, 523. 
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secretary, for the place of chaplain to the English 
merchants: at Lisbon, Mr. Zachary Cradock, 
afterwards provost of Eton Colledge, and famous 
for his uncommon genius and learning, and his 
abilities as a preacher. 

In Jan. 165%, he wrote the following letter to 
Secretary Thurloe, upon his design of publish- 
ing some Latin discourses in defence of Christ- 
lanity. against Judaism.” 


« SIR, 


‘‘ Having this apportanity offered by Doctour 
Solater, who desires to waite upon you, upon your 
kind invitation, which I acquainted him with, I 
could do.no lesse than accompany him with these 
few lines to present my service to.you. I am per- 
swaded, you will be well satisfied in his ingenuity, 
‘when you are acquainted with him. Now I have 
‘this opportunity, I shall use the freedom to ac- 
quaint you with another busines. I am perswad- 
ed by friends to publish some discourses, which I 

-have:prepared in. Latine, that will be of a polemi- 
call nature in defense of Christianity against Juda- 
isme, explaining some .cheef places of scripture 
controverted between the. Jewes and us, (as Da- | 
niel’s prophecy of the 70 weekes, never yet sufii- 
ciently cleared and improved) and withall extri- 
cating many difficulties of chronologie. Which 
taske J the rather undertake, not onely because it 
is suitable to my Hebrew profession, and because 
Ihave lighted on some Jewish writings upon the 
argument, as have scarcely ever been seen by any 
Christians, which would the better inable me fully 
to confute them ; but also because I conceive it a 


* Thurloe’s Manuscript State Papers, vol. lxiii. p. 43. 
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worke proper and suitable to this present age. 
However, though I should not be able myselfe to 
be any way instrumental to these great transac- 
tions of Providence (not without cause, hoped for 
of many) atnongst the Jews; yet I perswade my- 
selfe my pains may not be alltogether unprofitable 
for the setling and establishing of Christians; or 
at least I shall give an account of my spending 
such vacant hours, as I could redeeme from my 
preaching and other occasions, and the perpetual 
distractions of the bursarship, which the statutes 
of this Colledge impose upon me. It was my pur- . 
- pose to dedicate these fruits of my studies to his 
highnes, (to whose noble father I was much ob- 
liged) if I may have leave, or presume so to doe; 
which I cannot better understand by any than. 
yourselfe, if you shall think it convenient, when 
you have an opportunity to insinuate any such 
thing, which I permitte wholy to your prudence. 
I intend, God willing, to be in London some time 
in March, and then I shall waite upon you td re- 
ceve your information. In the mean time crav- 
ing pardon for this prolixity of mine, and free- 
dome, I subscribe myselfe, : 


“ ‘Your really devoted friend and humble servant, 
“ R. Cupworru.” 
Jan. 20, 1658, Christ’s Coll, Cambr. 


The Discourse concerning Daniel's prophecy of 
the seventy weeks, mentioned in this letter, and 
which is still extant in manuscript, is highly com- 
mended by Dr. Henry More, in his preface, sec. 
18. p. xvi. to his Explanation of the grand Mys- 
tery of Godliness, printed at London, 1660; in 
folio, where he observes, that Dr. Cudworth in 
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_ that Discourse, which was read in the publie 
schools of the University, had undeceived the 
world, which had been misled toe long by the 

over-great opinion they had of Joseph Scaliger, 
and that taking Funccius’s Epocha, he had de- 
monstrated the manifestation of the Messiah to 
have fallen out at the end of the sixty-ninth. week, 
- and dis passion in the midst. of the last, in the 
most natural and proper sense. thereof; ‘ which 
demonstration of his, is of as much price and 
worth in theology, as either the circulation of the 
blood in physic, or the motion of the earth in na- 
tral philosophy.” 

. pen the restoration of Charles 11. he wrote 
a copy of werses, published in Academie Can- 
dabrigiensis SQOZTPA, sive ad Carolum 17. redu- 
cemde Reguis ipsi, Musis per ipsum restitutis, 
Gratulatio, printed at Cambridge, 1660, in quarto. 
In 1662, he was presented by Dr. Gilbert Shel- 
‘don, bishop of London, to the vicarage of Ash- 
well, in Hertfordshire,” to which he was.adumitted 
on the ist of December that year. | 

Tn the begmuing of the year 1665, he had a de- 
sign to publish a discourse concerning moral good 
and evil, as appears from the following extracts of 
letters written by him and by Dr. — More, 
fellow of his college.” 7 


Dr. Cudworth, in a letter to Dr John Worth- 
‘ington, January, 1665. 

“ You know, ‘I have had this designe concern- 
ing good and evil, or natural ethicks, a great 
while; which I begun above a year agoe, (when I 
 * Newcourt, Repertorium, vol. ii. p. 462. . 


* Communicated by my very learned friend, Mr. John Ward, F.R.S. 
and’ professor of Rhetoric in Gresham College. 
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made the first sermon in the chapel about the ar- 
gument) to study over anew, and dispatch a dis 
course about it. No man had so frequently ex- 
horted me to it, and so earnestly, as this friend.— 
But about three months since unexpectedly he 
- told me on a suddain, he had begun a dis¢ourse 
onthe same argument. The next day in writing 
I imparted my mind more fully and plainly to 
him. Whereupon he came to me, and told me, 
he would speak with me abonat it after a day or 
two. So he did; and then excused the business; 
that he could not tell, whether I would dispatch 
and finish it or no, because I had been so long 
about it; that Mr. Fullwood and Mr. Jenks, bad 
sollicited him to do this, and that you were very 
glad, that he would undertake it. But nowhe | 
understood I was resolved to go through with it, 
he was very glad of it, that he would desist, and 
throw his intoa corner. All this I impart to you 
privately, because a common friend. I havenot 


spoken to any body else but Mr. Standish, and . 


something to Mr. Jenks and Fullwood.” 


‘Dr. H. More, in a letter to Dr. Worthington, 
Jan. 24, 166$. 


“ I understand, by Mr. Standih’s letter, that 
he, unawares, speaking to the master® of my 
Enchiridion Ethicum, he shewed again his dis- 
gust, &c.—-that, if 1 persisted in the resolution of, 
publishing my book, he would desist in his, though 
he had most of it then ready to send up to be li- 
censed that week. I pray you, spur him up to set 
his to the press. For my part,.it.is well known, 
I have no 0 designe at all-but to serve the publick ; 


* Dr. Cudworth. 
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and that lentered upon the task extreamly against 

my own will, and yet I have finished it all buta 
chapter. Whether, . or when, I shall publish it, I 
Shall have leisure enough toconsider.” —- 


. Dr. More, in a letter to Dr. Worthington, 
Feb. 7, 1664. - 

* Some few. friends at Cambridge were exceed- 
Ing earnest with me to write a short ethicks, 
alleging no small reason for it. . I did not only 
cheartily reject them more than once, but with great 
zeal, if not rudeness, alleging several things, 
-which were.too long to write, indeed in a manner 
vilifying the project, preferring experience of life 
before all such fine systems; alleging also, that 
Dr. Cudworth had a design for the greatest curi- 
-osity ofthat subject. But nothing would content 
hem but.my setting upon the work, that it was 
“uncertain, when Dr. Cudworth’s would come out, 
-and besides, mine being a small treatise, running 
‘through the whole body of ethicks, they would 
not interfere one with another... For my part, till 
I had by chance told Dr. Cudworth of my pur- 
‘pose, (which I did simply, thinking nothing) and 
how many chapters I had finished, I knew no- 
thing either of the time, or the scope of his writ- 
‘ing, or if he intended a general ethicks. But the 
effect of those friends’ earnestness (to tell you 
. plainly how the case stood) was this: a day or 

two after their last importunity, I, waking in the 
morning, and some of their weightiest allegations 
recurring to my mind, and also remembering, with 
what an excessive earnestness one of them :soll- 
cited me to this work (in which I thought there 
might be something more than ordinary, and that 
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he was actuated in this business, I knew not how,) 
I began seriously to think with myself of the 
matter, and-at last was so conscientiously illa- 
| queated therein, that I could not absolutely free 
myself therefrom to this very day. Nor was this 
only an act of mere conscience, but of present self- 
denial. For it did very vehemently cross other 
great and innocent pleasures, that I promised my- 
- self in a.certain order of my studies, which I had 
newly proposed to myself at that very time.’ But 
when I was once engaged, I proceeded not with- 
out some pleasure.” 


_ Dr. More, in a letter to Dr. Wrong ee 
May 10, 1665. 


‘“‘ I thank you for your freedom both.to him and 
tome. It never came into my mind to print this 
Enchiridion, till his book was out, unless he would 
have professed his like of the project. Ihavenew | 

transcribed it all. Mr. Jenks and Mr. Fullwood 
are exceeding earnest to see it, and would tran- 
‘scribe it for their present satisfaction. But, if they 
should do so,. and it be known, it would, it may 
_ ‘be, disgust, Dr. Cudworth, whom I am very loth 
any way to grieve.. But if yourself have a mind 
.to'see it, and could get a fair and true copy tran- 
scribed of it, I would willingly pay the tran- 
scriber, and the copy should be your’s; for I am 
loth, that what I have writ on so edifying a sub- 
| ject spout? be lost. a 


Irreligion — now to lift up its iseadi but the 
-progress of it was opposed by no person with 
greater force and learning than by our Author. For 
this purpose, in 1678, he published at London, 
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io folio, his True Intellectual System of the Uni- 
verse :—The first part, wherein al] the reason and 
philosophy of atheism is confuted, and its impos- 
albility demonstrated, The imprimatur by Dr. 
Samuel Parker, chaplain to Archbishop Sheldon, 
is dated May 29, 1671, seven years before the 
publication of this work; which met with great 
opposition from some of the courtiers of King 
Charles 11. who endeavoured to destroy the repu- 
tation of it, when it was first published.’ Nor has 
it ascaped the cenaures of writers of different par- 
ties since that time. 

The first piece, which appeared caste it, was 
frem a Roman catholic, in a Letter to Mr. R. Cud- 


‘- worth, D.D. printed at the end of a tract, en- 


titked, Anti-Haman; or, an Answer to Mr, G. Bur- 
net's Mystery of Iniquity Unveiled; wherein is 
shewed the Conformity of the Doctrine, Worship, 
and Practice of the Roman Catholic Church, with 
‘those ofthe purest Times ; the Idolatry of the Pa- 
gans is truly stated, and the Jmputation of Pagan 
idolatry. clearly confated; and the Reasons are 
given, why Catholics aveid the Communion of the 
Protestant Church. To which is annexed, a Letter 
to R. Cudworth, D. D. by W. E. Student. in Di- 
vinity. With Leave of Superiors, 16%9, in octavo. 
This weiter attacks De. Cudworth’s assertion, that 
though. very few of the ancient. philosophers 
thought ‘God to be corporeal, as Epicurus, Strato, — 
&c. yet, that the greatest part of them believed 
- him to be a pure spirit, and adored the only true 
God, under the names of Jupiter, Minerya, Osiris 

and Venus. In opposition to which, his antago- 


* Vide JoannisClerici Vitam, ad ann. 1711, p. 129, edit. AmsteJod, 
‘3771, m octavo. 
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nist maintains,* “that although all Pagans (nay 
all men) had naturally a knowledge of the true 
‘God, yet those they adored, were men;” in sup- 
port of which, he urges four proofs taken, ! 

From the diversity of their sexes; 2. From 
their generation; 3. From their death; 4. From 
their rites. He likewise attempts to confute what 
Dr. Cud worth has strenuously defended through- . 
out his book, that the unity of God was a prime 
article of the Pagan creed. 

But let us now see, in how severe a manner he 
was treated, even by a Protestant divine, Mr. John 
Turner, in his discourse of the Messiah.” He tells 
us,° “* we must conclude Dr. Cudworth to be him- 
self a Tritheistic ; a sect, for which, I believe, he 
may havea kindness, because heloves hard words, 
or something else, without either stick or trick, 
which I will not name, because his book pretends 
to be written against it.” And again,‘ that, “ the 
most that charity itself can allow the Doctor, if it 
were to step forth, and speak his most favourable 
character to.the world, is, that he is an Arian, a 
Socinian, or a Deist.” 

Mr. Dryden likewise tells us,* that our Author 
‘‘ has raised such strong objections against the 
being of a God and providence, that. many think 
he has not answered them.” And the late earl of 
Shaftesbury, in his Moralists, a rhapsody,’ has 
the following passage :-—“ You know the com- 


. * P. 335, &e.. a 

b See p. 16, 17, 19, 162, edit. panty 1685, in 8vo, 
e€ p17, P. 19. | 

¢ Dedication of his translation of Virgil’s Afneid, vol. ii. p. $78, 
‘edit.. London, 1730, in8vo. 

t Part ii, sec. 3, Characteristics, vol. il. p. 262. edit. London, 1737, 
in 8vo, 
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mon fate of those, who dare to appear fair authors. 
What was that pious and learned man’s case, 
‘who wrote. the Intellectual System of the Unt 
verse? I confess, it was pleasant enough to con- 
sider, that though the whole world were no less 
satisfied with his capacity and learning, than with 
his sincerity in the cause of the Deity ; yet was he 
accused of giving the upper hand to the Atheists, 
for having only stated their reasons and those of 
their adversaries fairly together.” 

-* Such was the treatment, which our great Author 
eccive for his immortal volume: wherein, as 
Mr: Warburton says,* with a boldness uncommon 
indeed, but very becoming a man conscious of his 
own integrity, and of the truth and evidence of his 
cause, he launched out into the immensity of the 
Intellectual System; and, at his first essay, pene- 
trated the very darkest recesses of antiquity, to 
strip Atheism of all its disguises, and drag up the 
lurking monster to. conviction. Where, though 
few readers. could followhim, yet the very slowest 
were able to unravel bis secret purpose—to tell 
the world—that he was an Atheist in his heart, and 
an Arian in his book. However, thus ran the po- 
pular clamour against this excellent person. 
Would the reader know the consequence ? Why, 
the zealots inflamed the bigots :— 


"Twas the tiite’s plague, when madmen led the blind :— . 


The silly calumny was believed; the. much-in- 
jured Author grew disgusted ; his ardour slack- 
ened ; and the rest and far gteatest part of the de- 
fence never appeared. 
The same gentleman, likewise, in his letter to 
. Preface to vol. ii, of his Divine Legation of Moses, p. 10, 11,12. .. 
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me above cited, observes, ‘that among the other 
‘excellences of this work, “all his translations 
from the Greek writers are wonderfully exact, 
and a vast judgment and penetration shewn in 
explaining their sense.” 

In 1706, there was published at London, in 
two volumes, in quarto, an abridgment of the In- 
tellectual System, under this title :—A Confuta- 
tion of the Reason and Philosophy of Atheism ; 
‘being in a great measure, either an abridgment or 
an improvement of what Dr. Cudworth offered to 
that purpose in his true Intellectual System of 
the Universe. ‘Together with an introduction, in 
which, among accounts of other matters relating 
to this treatise, there is an impartial examination 
of what that learned person advanced, touching 
the Christian doctrine of a trinity in unity, and the 
-resurrection of the body. By Thomas Wise, B. D. 
fellow of Exeter College, in Oxford, and — 
-to his Grace, the Duke of Ormond. 

In the introduction, Mr. Wise styles Dr. Cud- 
worth’s book, the vastest magazine of reasoning 
and learning, that ever singly appeared against 
.Atheism ; and then examines his notions concern- ' 
ing the trinity and the resurrection of the body. 
‘With regard to the former, he observes, that Dr. 
Cadworth having laid down a general proposi- 
tion, that the heathens universally held but one 
. unmade independent God, comes to shew, that 
the Platonists, in particular, maintained an unity of 
-the Godhead, in their three Divine hypostases, 
viz. Monad or Good, Mind, and Soul ; notwith- 
standing that they owned these three hypostases 
to be numerically distinct, or to have distinct sins 
gular essences of their own.. To ymndicate the 
| c2 
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Platonists in this point, he tells us, that the an- 
cient orthodox Fathers of the Christian church, 

were generally of no other persuasion than this— 
that. that essence or substance of the Godhead, 
which all the three persons, or hypostases agree 
in, as each of them is God, was not one singular 
or individual, but only one common or universal 
essence or substance. 

“« This, (says Mr. Wise,) and other assertions of 
the like nature in Dr. Cudworth’s Intellectual 
System, have made so much noise in the world, 
that Yhere has hardly been a pamphlet or book 
-written for some years about the blessed trinity, 
especially in England, and in the heterodox way, 
which does not bring in Dr. Cudworth upon the 
stage, and vouch his name and quotations for its 
purpose. While, on the other hand, the truly 
orthodox (though often through a misunderstand- 
ang of his sense) do aim at his doctrine, as a. mark 
of their invectives; and others, who call them- 
selves also by that name, entertaining no little. ve- 
-neration for the very words used by the ancient 
_. Fathers, especially when repeated and revived by 
so learned a person as Dr. Cudworth, and resolv- 
ing, whatever should come of it, to stand by them, 
have unhappily fallen into a kind of Tritheism.” 
‘Mr. Wise therefore endeavours, as. much as possi- 
‘ble, to clear up and justify our Author's doctrine. 
However, Mr. Robert Nelson, in his life of Bishop. 
Bull,’ declares, that Dr. Cudworth’s.notion, with 
' yegard to the Trinity, was the same with Dr. Sa- 
muel Clarke’s, and represents it in the following 
terms.:—That the three persons of .the trinity are 
three distinct spiritual substances; but that the 


' ® Sec. lxi. p. 339, 340, edit. London, 1714, in 8yo.: 
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Father alone is truly and properly God ; that he 
alone, in the proper sense, is supreme; that abso- 
lute supreme honour is due to him only ; and that 
he, absolutely speaking, is the only God of the 
universe, the Son and Spirit being God, but only 
by the Father’s concurrence with them, and their 
subordination and subjection to him. But to.re- 
turn to Mr. Wise: he next considers our Author's 
opinion about the resurrection, who, as appears 
from several passages of his Intellectual System, 
thought, that the resurrection-body will not con- 
gist of the same substance with that which was 
buried; and that it will not be a body of flesh, 
but an ethereal one; and that the present body 
is only a seed of the resurrection. However, Mr. 
Wise shews from other passages in his works, that 
he has as plainly asserted the resurrection of the 
same numerical body, as In some places he has 
denied it. 

In the year 1703, &c. Monsieur le Clerc gaye. 
large extracts of the Intellectual System in his 
Bibliotheque Choisie, tom. i. ii. ili. v. vii. Viti. 1x. 
which engaged him in a dispute with Monsieur 
Bayle, concerning Dr. Cudworth’s notion of plas- 
tic natures. Monsieur Bayle, in his Continuation 
des Pensées diverses sur les Cometes," had ob- 
served, that “the Atheists are very much per- 
plexed, how to. account for the formation of ani- 
mals, which they ascribed to a cause which was 
not conscious of what it did, and yet followed.a 
regular plan, without knowing according to what 
plan it went to work. But Dr: Cudworth’s Plas- 
tic Nature, and Dr. Grew’s Vital Principle’ are’. 

* Tom. i. Sec. 21. . » See Dr. Nehemiah Grew’s Cosmologia 
Sacra, printed at Jondon, 1701, in folio. 
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exactly in the same case; and thus they take 
away the whole strength of this objection against 
the Atheists. For if God could communicate such 
a plastic power, it follows, that it is not inconsist- 
ent with the nature of things, that there be such 
agents. They may therefore exist of themselves, 

will the adversary say ; whence it would also fol- 
low, that the regularity which we observe in the 
universe, may be the effect of a blind cause, which 
was not conscious of what it did.” Mr. Bayle, 

however, owned, that Dr. Cudworth and Dr. 
_ Grew were not aware of the consequence, which; 
according to him, followed from their system. 
Monsieur le Clerc returned an answer in the fifth 
volume of his Bibliotheque Choisie;* wherein he 
observed, that the plastic or vital natures, which 
those two writers admit, cannot in the least favour 
the Atheists; because these natures are only in- 
struments in the hand of God, and have no power 
or efficacy but what they receive from him; who 
rules and directs all their actions. That they are 
only instrumental causes produced and employed 
by the chief: and First Cause; and that it cannot 
be said, that a palace has been built up without 
- art, because not only hammers, rales, saws, &c. 

but even the arms ef men, which made use of 
these instruments, are destitute of knowledge. It 
is sufficient, that the mind of the builder direeted 

all these things, and employed them in the exe:. 
cution of his design. It is therefore plain, that 
the Atheists, who deny the being of an intelligent 
Cause; cannot retort the argumeut of Dr. Cud- 

worth and Dr. Grew upon them. Monsieur Bayle, 


« P. 283, &e. 
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in his answer," endeavoured to shew, that if these’ 
writers had considered the plastic natures only as 

instruments in the hand of God, this system would 

have been exposed to all the difficulties to. which. 
the Cartesian hypothesis is liable, and which they — 

. intend to avoid. That therefore we must suppose 

their opinion to have been, that these natures 
are active principles, which do not want. to be 
continually set on and directed ; but that it is 
sufficient, if God does but put:them in-a proper 
situation, and supermtend their actions, to set 
them right, if it be necessary. This being thé 
case, Monsieur Bayle pretends, that the argt- 

ment may be retorted against those writers. For; 
says he, since when the order and regularity of 
this world are alleged as a proof of the being of 

a God, it is supposed that a being. cannot pro- 
duce a regular work, without having an idea of 
it; yet, according to Dr. Cudworth, the plastie 
natures, which produce plants and animals, have. 

not the least idea of what they do. If it be answer- 

ed, that they have been created with that faculty 
by.a Being, who knows all, and: whose ideas they 
only put in execution; the Stratonician will re- 
ply, that ifthey do it only as efficient causes, this 

‘Is as incomprehensible as that which is objected 

to him; since it is as difficult ‘for any being to 

perform a scheme, which it does not understand, 

. -but which another understands, as it is to perform 
a scheme which no being at all has any notion of. 
Since you acknowledge, will the Stratonician say, 

‘that God could endow some creatures with a 
power of producing excellent works, though 

without any knowledge: you must also confess, 
"4 Hist, des Onvrages des Scavans, Aodt. 1704. Art.7, p. 380, oy 
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that there is no necessary connexion between the 
power of producing excellent works, and the idea — 
and knowledge of their essence, and of the man- 
ner of producing them: consequently, you ought 
not to assert, that ‘these things cannot subsist se- 
parately in nature, and that nature cannot have 
of itself what, according to you, the plastic beings 
received from God. In short, Monsieur Bayle 
asked, whether these writers maintained, that 
the plastic and vital natures are only: passive in- 
struments in the hand of God, as. Monsieur le 
Clerc seemed to suppose by his comparison of an . 
architect. Monsieur le- Clerc answered,* that, 
according to Dr. Cudworth, the plastic natures 
were not passive instruments ;.but. that they are 
under God’s direction, who conducts them, though 
we cannot explain after what manner. Nor can 
the Atheists, added he, retort the argument, be- 
“gause God is the. author of the regularity and 
order with which the plastic natures act; where- 
as, according to the Atheists, matter moves of it- 
self, without any cause to direct it, and to give 
jt. power of moving regularly. This dispute was 
carried on still further, with some warmth, and a 
great many repetitions on both sides. But what ° 
has. been said is sufficient to give the reader a no- 
tion of this controversy, for the progress, of which 
he may consult the following books.:—Histoire 
‘des Ouvrages des Scavans. Decemb. 1704, art. 
12. Bibliotheque Choisie, tom. vil. art, 7. Répons 
aux Questions d’un Provincial, tom. ii. chap. 179. 
- Bibliotheque Choisie,; tom. ix. art. 10. Réponse 
‘pour Mr.-Bayle 4 Mr. Le Clerc, p. -31,. annexed 
to the fourth volume of the Répons. aux Quest. 


* Biblioth. Choisie, tom. vi. art.7, p. 422. 
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d'un Provincial.—Upon the whole, Mr, Warbur- 
ton, in his letter to me above cited, is of opinion, 
that our Author’s “ Plastic Life of Nature is fully 
overthrown by Monsieur Bayle, whose superiority 
. in that dispute with Monsieur le Clerc, is clear 
and indisputable.” 

Monsieur le Clerc* expressed his wishes, that 
some man of learning would translate the Intel- 
lectual System into Latin;. but this design, 
though resolved upon and attempted by several © 
persons in Germany,” was never executed till the 
year 1733, when Dr. Moslieim published his 
translation of it under the following title:—Ra- | 
dulphi Cudworth, Theologiz Doctoris et in Aca- 
demia Cantabrigiensi Professoris, Systema Intel- 
lectuale hujus Universi, seu de veris Nature Re- 
rum originibus Commentarii; quibus omnis eorum 
- Philosophia, qui Deum esse negant, funditis | 
-evertitur. Accedunt reliqua ejus Opuscula. Jo- 
annes Laurentius Moshemius, Theologie Doctor, 
serenissimi Ducis Brunsvicensis a Consiliis Re- 
rum sanctiorum. Abbas Ceenobiorum Vallis S. 
Marie et Lapidis S. Michaelis, omnia ex Anglico 
Latin’ vertit, recensuit, variis Observationibus et 
Dissertationibus illustravit, et auxit. Jenz, 2 
vols. in folio. Dr. Mosheim, in his preface, re- 
presents the difficulties of transJating this work to 
be very great ; and observes some mistakes, which 
Monsieur Le Clerc has committed with regard to 
the sense of our Author in his extracts in the Bi- 
bliotheque Choisie. Monsieur Bourdelin, a mem- 
ber of the French Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres, had begun a translation of the In- 


2 Biblioth, Choisie, tom. i. p. 65, 
_ *Sce Dr. Mosheim’s preface. 
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tellectual System into French," but was prevent- 
ed from completing it by his death, which hap- 
pened in May, 1717. | 

But to return to our Author: in 1678, he was 
installed prebendary of Gloucester.” He died at 
Cambridge, June 26, 1688; and was interred in 
the chapel of Christ's College, with the following 
inscription on his monument :— 

‘Here lyeth the body of Dr. Ralph Cudworth, 
late Master of Christ’s College, about thirty years 
_ Hebrew Professor, and Prebendary of Glouces- 

ter. He died the 26th of June, 1688, in the se- 
venty-first year of his age.” 

He was a man of very extensive learning, ex- 
cellently skilled in the learned languages and 
antiquity, a good mathematician, a subtle philo- 
sopher, and a profound metaphysician. He em- 
braced the mechanical or corpuscular philosophy; 

but, with regard to the Deity, intelligences, genii, 
ideas, and in short the principles of human know- 
ledge, he followed Plato, and even the latter 
_ Platonists.° A great number of writers commend 
his piety and modesty; and Bishop Barnet* hav- 
ing observed, that Dr. Henry More studied to 
consider religion as a seed of a deiform nature, 
and in order to this, set young students much on 
reading the ancient philosophers; chiefly Plato, 
Tally, and Plotin; and on considering the Christ- 
ian religion as a doctrine sent from God both to 
elevate and sweeten human nature, tells us, that. 


* See his Eloge in Hist. de l’Academie des Inscriptions et Belles 
._ Lettres, tom. ii. p. 562, edit. Amsterdam. 

> Survey of the Cathedrals of York, &c. by Browne Willis, Esq. p, 
743, edit. London, 1727, in 4to. 
_ © Mosheim, ubi supra. . 

“ History of his Own Time, vol. i. p. 187. 
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“Dr. €udworth carried this.on with a great 
strength of genius, and a vast compass of learn- 
ing ;” and that “he was a man of great conduct 
and prudence; upon which his enemies did very 
falsely accuse him of-craft and dissimulation.” 
‘The late earl of Shaftesbury* styles him an ex- 
cellent and learned divine, of highest authority at 
home and fame abroad. 

‘ Besides his sermon-on 1 John ii. 3, 4, above- 
mentioned, he published likewise another, on 1° 
Cor. xv. 57. the third edition of both which was 
printed at London, 1676, in folio. 

‘He left several posthumous works, most of 
which seem to be a continuation of his Intellec- 
tual System, of which he had given the world only 
the first part. One of these was published by 
Dr. Edward Chandler, bishop of Durham, at 
London; in 1731, under this title, A Treatise con- 
eerning eternal and immutable Morality. In the 
" preface’ to which, the Bishop observes, that in 
this book our Author “ proves the falseness of the 
consequences with respect to natural justice and 
morality in God, which are deducible from the 
principles of those that maintain the second sort 
of Fate, denominated by him Theologic. And thus 
it may be reckoned to be a sequel in part of his 
first book against Material Fate. Had it come 
abroad as early as it was written, it had served 
for a proper antidote to the poison in some of 
Mr. Hobbes’s, and others writings, who revived in 
that age the exploded opinions of Protagoras and 
other ancient Greeks, and took away the essen- 
tial and eternal discriminations of moral good and 


* Characteristics, vel. iii. chap. 2, p. 64. >P.9, 10, ll. 
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evil, of just and unjust, and made them all arbi- 
trary productions of Divine or human will. Against 
the ancient and.modern patrons of this doctrine, 
no one hath writ better than Dr. Cudworth. His 
book is indeed a demonstration of the truth of 
the contrary opinion, and is drawn up with that 
beauty, clearness, and strength, as must delight 
- as well as convince the reader, if I may judge of 

the affection of others from the effect it had on — 
me. It will certainly give a just idea of the writer’s 
good sense, as well as vast learning, _ We are not 
certain, that this treatise is quoted so perfect as 
the Author designed it; but it appears from the 
manuscript, that he transcribed the best part of 
it with bis own hand, as if it was speedily to have 
been sent to the press.” 

The titles and subjects of the rest of our Au- 
thor’s manuscripts are as follow: 

A Discourse of moral Good and Evil, in se- 
_veral folios, containing near 1000 pages. 


Heads of the chapters of one of those books. 


Chap. 1. The opinions of the ancient adversa- 
ries of natural justice explained, p. 1. 

2. Objections against morality, p. 11. 

3. Answers to the 1st objection, p. 29. 

4. Answer to the 2d and 3d objections, p. 45. . 

5. Inconsistencies with a commonwealth, p. 49. 

6. Justice by God’s arbitrary command, p. 79. 

7. The 6th and 7th objections answered, p. 112. 

8. Pleasure; wherein the ancient Hedonic phi- 
losophy is explained, and it is largely debated, 
whether pleasure is the summum bonum, p. 117. 

y. Answer to the 9th objection, p. 175.. 
10. Notion of morality settled, p. 198 
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_ 11. Happiness ; and the philosophy of Epicu- 
rus concerning it examined and refuted, p. 253. 

12. True happiness in Divine life, p. 296. 

13. Result of the former discourse ; sal 
real substance Deity, p. 303. 

14. Controversy of liberty stated. A new phic 
losophical hypothesis, p. 336. 

15. Objections against liberty. To ape pat- 
pOMEVOY. 

16. Argument from the phenomenon of incon- 
tinency, p. 382. 


Heads of another book of Morality, wherein Hobbes's 
philosophy ts explained. 

Prolegomena; to shew, that.if nothing is na- 
turally just or unjust, nothing can be made so.— 
Chap. 2. Not by laws.—Chap. 3. Not by laws of 
nature.—Chap. 4. Not by covenants.—Chap. 5. 
To explain his doctrine, generally and particu- 
larly. —Chap. 6. State of nature.—Chap. 7. Laws 
of nature.—Chap. 8. Common representative.— 
Chap. 9. To discover his equivocations.—Chap. 
10. About obligation.—Chap. 11. According to 
him, there can be no Ethic.—Chap. 12. Judgment 
on his politics, that no politic can be built on 
these principles. 

A Discourse of Liberty and Necessity, in which 
the grounds of the Atheistical philosophy are con- 
futed, and morality vindicated and explained. 

_ This book contains 1000 pages in folio. | 


Heads of the chapters of one of the books. 
‘Chap. 1. The necessity of all human actions 
asserted by three sorts of men, and in different 
ways :—First, Some Christian theologers of the 
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datter age. Secondly, The old Zenonian Stoics. 
Thirdly, The Democritical Ph ysiologers or Athe- 
istical Fatalists, p. 1. 

2. Christian Fatalists pleading, p. 37. 

3. The Stoical Fatalists pleading, p. 70. 

4. Atheistical Fatalists plead ing, p. 84. 

5. Answer to the phenomena objected, p. 119. 

6. Of motion and sense, p. 167. 

7. Of intellection,.p. 196. e 4 

8. Answer to Hobbes’s Reflections, p. 305. 

§. Morality, p. 317. , 


Heads of the chapters of another book, De libero 
. Arbitrio. 


‘Chip. 1. ee Indifferences.—3. Gene- 
ral account.—4. Particular or full account.—5. 
Definition and particular account.—6. An imper- 
fection not formally in God.—7. Arguments to 
prove such a thing.—8. That that, which rules 
all, is not avayKy amapairntoc, but zpovoia tAacpes. 
—g. Answer to the objection, .undév avairiov.—10. 
Contingencies.—11.Argument fornecessity, taken 
from the nature of. God. 

Upon Daniel’s prophecy of the LXX weeks, 
wherein all the interpretations of the Jews are 
considered and confuted, with several of some 
learned Christians. In two volumes, in folio. . 

Of the verity of the Christian’ religion. against 
the Jews. Dr. Cudworth mentions this in his 
MSS. but it is not yet found. . 

A Discourse of the Creation of the mene and 
Immortality of the Soul, in 8vo. 

Hebrew learning. 

An explanation of Hobbes s notion of God, and 
of the extension of spirits. oe 
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Our Author had. several sons, who probably 
died young, but he left one daughter, Damaris, 
who was second wife to Sir Francis Masham, of 
Oates, in the county of Essex, Bart.* by whom 
she had a son, the late Francis Cudworth Ma- 
sham, Esq.’ one of the Masters of the High Court 
of Chancery, and accountant-general of the said 
Court; and foreign apposer in the Court of Ex- 
chequer. This lady had a great friendship with 
Mr. Locke, who died at her house at Oates, 
where he had resided for several years before. 
_She was distinguished for her uncommon genius 
and learning; and in the year 1696 published at 
London, in 12mo. without her name, A Discourse 
concerning the Love of God.° She introduces this 
tract with observing,. that ‘‘ whatever reproaches 
have been made by the Romanists, on the one 
hand, of the want of books of devotion in the 
church of England, or by the dissenters, on the 
- other, of a dead and lifeless way of preaching, it 
may be affirmed, that there cannot any where be 
found so good a collection of discourses on mo- 
ral subjects, as might be made of English sermons, 
. and other treatises of that nature, written by the 
divines of our church: which books are certain- 
ly in themselves of the greatest, and most general 
use of any; and do most conduce to that, which 
is the chief aim of Christianity—a good life.” She 
then animadverts upon those who undervalue mo- 
rality,* and others, who strain the duties of it to 
an i a pitch, and pretend to ascend by 


* He died at his seat at Oates, on Sanday, the 3d of March, 17 ae 
in the 77th year of his age. 

> He died May 17, 1731. 

© It contains 126 pages, besides the preface. ¢ P. 2, 3. 
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_it to. something beyond or above it;* and after- 
wards proceeds to consider the conduct of those 
who build their practical and devotional dis- 
courses upon ‘principles which will not bear the 
test, but which oblige them to lay down such as- 
sertions of morality, as sober and well-disposed - 
Christians cannot understand to be practicable.” 
And here she applies herself to the examination 
of Mr. John Norris’s* scheme in his Practical 
Discourses and other treatises, wherein he main- 
tains, that “ mankind are obliged strictly, as their 
duty, to love, with desire, nothing but God only, . 
every degree of desire of any creature whatsoever 
being sinful :” which assertion Mr. Norris defends 
upon this ground, that God, not the creature, is 
the immediate efficient cause of our sensations; 
for whatsoever gives us pleasure has a right to 
our love: but God only gives us pleasure, there- 
fore he only has a right to ourlove. This hypo- 
thesis 1s considered with great accuracy and in- 
- genuity by Lady Masham, and the bad conse- 
quences of it represented ina strong light. Her 
Discourse was translated into French by Mr. 
Peter Coste, and printed at Amsterdam, in 1705. 
She lies buried in the cathedral church of Bath, 
where a monument is erected to her memory, with 
the following inscription : 


‘Near this place lies Dame Damaris MasHam, 
daughter of Ralph Cudworth, D. D. and second 
wife of Sir Francis Masham, of Qates,.in the 
county of Pees Bart. who to the softness and 


* P.3, 4,5, € 
b P.7 
‘ This divine. borrowed his hypothesis from Father Mallebranche, 
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elegancy of her own sex added several of the no- 
blest accomplishments and qualities to the other. 

‘“‘ She possessed these advantages in a degree 
unusual tu either, and tempered them with an 
exactness peculiar to herself. 

‘‘ Her learning, judgment, sagacity, and pene- 
tration, together with her candour and love of 
truth, were very observable to all that conversed | 
with her, or were acquainted with those small 
treatises she published in her life-time, though she 
industriously concealed her name. 

‘‘ Being mother of an only son, she applied 
all her natural and acquired endowments to the 
care of his education. 

‘‘She was a strict observer of all the virtues 
belonging to every station of her life; and only 
- wanted opportunities to make these talents shine 
in the world, which were the admiration of her 
friends. eX 

“ She was born on the 18th of January, 1658, 
and died on the 20th of April, 1708.” 
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TO TRE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 
HENEAGE LORD FINCH, 


Baron of Daventry, Lord High Chancellor of England, and 
one of his Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Council. 


MY LORD, | 

© TuHE many favours I have formerly re- 
ceived from you, as they might justly challenge, 
whenever I had a fit opportunity, a public and 
thankful acknowledgment; so have they encou- 
raged me at this time, to the presumption of this 
dedication to your Lordship. Whom, as your 
- perspicacious wit and solid judgment, together 
with your acquired learning, render every way a 
most accomplished and desirable patron ; so did 
I persuade myself, that your hearty affection to 
religion, and zeal for it, would make you not un- 
willing, to take that into your protection, which 
is written wholly in the defence thereof; so far 
forth, as its own defects, or miscarriages, should 
not render it incapable of the same. Nor can [ 
think it probable, that in an age of so much de- 
bauchery, scepticism, and infidelity, an under- 
taking of this kind should be judged by: you use- 
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less or unséasonable.. And now, having so fit an 
opportunity, I could most willingly expatiate in 
the large field of your Lordship’s praise, both that 
I might do an act of justice to yourself, and pro- 
voke others to yourimitation. But I am sensible, 
that as no eloquence, less than that of your own, 
could be fit for such a performance; so the noble-’ 
ness and generosity of your spirit is such, that you 
‘ take much more pleasure in doing praiseworthy 
things, than in hearing the repeated echoes of 
them. Wherefore, instead of pursuing encomi- 
ums, which would be the least pleasing to your- 
self, I shall offer up my prayers to Almighty 
God, for the continuation of your Lordship’s life 
and health; that so: his Majesty may long have 
such .a loyal subject and. wise counsellor; the. 
church of England such a worthy patron; the. 
High Court of Chancery such an oracle of impar-. 
tial justice; and the whole nation-such a pattern 
of virtue and piety. . Which shall ever be the. 
hearty desire of, ea 


My Lorp,. | 


Your Lordship’ S most humble and 


peor affectionate servant, 


R. cupwoRTH. 


PREFACE TO THE READER.* 


Tuoven, I confess, I have seldom taken any 
great pleasure in reading other men’s apologies,. - 
yet must I at this time make some myself. First, 
therefore, I acknowledge, that when I engaged: 
the press, I intended only a discourse concern- 
ing liberty and necessity, or, to speak out more 
plainly, against the fatal necessity of all actions 
and events; which, upon whatsoever grounds or 
principles maintained, will, as we conceive, serve 
the design of Atheism, and undermine Christ- 
lanity, and all religion, as taking away all guilt 
_and blame, punishments and rewards, and plainly. 
rendering a day of judgment ridiculous: and, it is 
evident, that some have pursued it of late, in 
order to that end. But afterwards we considered,. 
that this, which is‘indeed a controversy concern- 
ing the True Intellectual System of the Universe, 
does, in the full extent thereof, take in other 
things ; the necessity of all actions and events 
being maivtained by several persons, upon very 
different grounds, according to that tripartite fa- 
talism, mentioned by us in the beginving of the 
first chapter. For first, the Democritic Fate is 
nothing but the material necessity of all things 
without a God, in supposing senseless matter, 
necessarily moved, to be the only original and 
principal of all things; which therefore is called 
by Epicurus the Physiological, by us the Athe- 
* Preface to the 2d edit. 4to. 1743. 
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istic Kate. Besides which, the Divine Fate is also 
bipartite: some Theists supposing God, both to 
decree and do all things in us (evil as well as 
good), or by his immediate influence to determinate 
all actions, and so make them alike necessary to 
us. From whence it follows, that his-willis no 
_ ‘Way regulated or determined by any essential and 
- immutable goodness and justice; or that he hath 
nothing of morality in bis nature, he being only 
arbitrary will omnipotent. As also that all good 
and evil moral, to us creatures, are mere thetical 
or positive things; voug, and not dvca, by law or 
command only, and not by nature. This there- 
fore may be called the Divine Fate immoral, and 
violent. Again, there being other Divine fatalists, 
who acknowledge such a Deity, as both suffers 
other things, besides itself, to act, and hath an 
essential goodness and justice in its nature, and 
eonsequently, that there are things, just and un- 
. Just to us naturally, and not by law and arbitrary 
constitution only ; and yet nevertheless take away 
from men all such liberty as might make them 
capable of praise and dispraise, rewards and pu- 
nishments, and objects-of distributive justice ; 
they conceiving necessity to be intrinsical to the 
nature of every thing, in the actings of it, and 
nothing of contingency to be found any where: 
from whence it will follow, that nothing could 
possibly have been otherwise, in the whole world, 
than it ts. And this may be called the Divine 
Fate moral (as the other immoral) and natural (as 
the other. violent); it being a concatenation, or 
implexed series of causes, all in themselves ne- 
cessary, depending upon a Deity moral (if we 
may so speak); that is, such as is essentially good, / 
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and naturally just, as the head thereof; the first 
contriver and orderer of all. Which kind of Di- 
vine Fate hath not only been formerly asserted by 
the Stoics, but also of late by divers modern 
writers. Wherefore, of the three fatalisms, or 
false hypotheses of the universe, mentioned in 
the beginning of this book, one is absolute Athe; 
ism, anather immoral Theism, or religion without 
any natural justice and morality (all just and un- 
just, according to this hypothesis, being mere the- 
tical or factitious things, made by arbitrary will 
and command only); the third and last, such a 
Theism, as acknowledges not only a God, or om- 
nipotent understanding Being, but also natural 
justice and morality, founded in him, and derived 
from him; nevertheless no liberty from necessity 
any where, and therefore no distributive or re- 
tributive justice in the world. Whereas these 
three things are (as we conceive) the fundamentals 
or essentials of true religion. First,. that all things 
in the world do not float without a head and go- 
vernor; but that there is a God, an omnipotent 
understanding Being, presiding over all. Second- 

ly, that this God, being essentially good and just, - 
there is vce caddv cai Sixaov, something in its own 
nature immutably and eternally just and unjust ; 
and not by arbitrary will, law, and command 
only. And, lastly, that there is something é¢’ nyiv, 
or, that we are so far forth principles or masters 
of our own actidns, as to. be accountable to jus- 
tice for them, or to make us guilty and blame- 
worthy for what we do amiss, and to deserve pu- 
nishment accordingly. Which three fundamentals - 
of religion are intimated by the author to the 
Hebrews in these words :—“ He that cometh to 
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God must believe that he is, and that he is a re- 
warder of those who seek him out.” For to seek 
out God here, is nothing else but to seek a parti- 
cipation of his image, or the recovery of that 
nature and life of his which we have been alienat- 
ed from. And these three things, namely, that 
all things do not float without a head and go- 
vernor, but there is an omnipotent understanding 
Being presiding over all; that this God hath an 
essential goodness and justice; and that, the dif- 
ferences of good and évil moral, honest and dis- 
honest, are not by mere will and law only, but 
by nature; and consequently, that the Deity can- 
not act, influence, and necessitate men to such 
things as are in their own nature evil ; and, lastly,, 
that necessity is not intrinsical to the nature of 
every thing, but that men have such a liberty or 
power over their own actions, as may render them 
accountable for the same, and blameworthy when 
they do amiss; and, consequently, that there is a 
justice distributive of rewards and punishments 
running through the world: I say, these three 
(which are' the most important things that the 
mind of man can employ itself upon), taken all to- 
gether, make up the wholeness and entireness of 
that which is here called by us the True Intellectual 
System of the Universe, in such a sense as Atheism 
may be called a false system thereof; the word 
Intellectual being added, to distinguish it from 
the other, vulgarly so called, Systems of the 
World (that is, the visible and corporeal world), 
the Ptolemaic, Tychonic, and Copernican; the 
two former of which are now commonly account- 
ed false, the latter true. And thus our prospect 
being now enlarged into a threefold fatalism, or. 
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spurious and false hypothesis of the intellectual 
system, making all things necessary upon several 
grounds ; we accordingly designed the confuta- 
tion of them all, in three several books. The 
first, against Atheism (which is. the Democritic 
Fate), whereinall the reason and philosophy there- 
of is refelled, and the existence of a God demon- 
strated ; and so that vd dvaycn, or material ne-— 
cessity of all things, overthrown. The second, for 
such a God,-as is not mere arbitrary will omnipo- 
tent, decreeing, doing, and necessitating all ac- 
tions, evil as well as good, but essentially moral, 
good, and just; and for a natural discrimen ho- 
nestorum et turpium, whereby another ground of 
the necessity of all human actions will be re- 
moved. And the third and last, against necessity 
intrinsical and essential to all action, and for such 
a liberty, or swé-potestas, in rational creatures, as'_ 
may render them accountable, capable of rewards 
and punishments, and so objects of distributive or . 
retributive justice; by which the now only re- 
maining ground, of the fatal necessity of all ac- 
tions and events, will be taken away. And all 
these three under that one general title of the 
True Intellectual System of the Universe; each’ 
book having, besides, its own particular title: as, 
against Atheism ; for natural justice and morality, 
founded in the Deity; for liberty from necessity, 
and a distributive justice of rewards and punish- 
ments in the world. And this we conceive may : 
fully satisfy, concerning our general title, all those 
who are not extremely critical or captious, at least: 
as many of them as ever heard of the astronomi-- 
cal systems of the world; so that they will not 
think us hereby obliged to treat of the hierarchy 


\. 
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of angéls, and of all the several species of ani- 
mals, vegetables, minerals, &c.; that is, to write 
de omne ente, of whatsoever is contained within 
the complexion of the universe. . Though the whole 
scale of entity is here also taken notice of; and 
the general ranks of substantial beings, below the 


- Deity (or trinity of Divine hypostases) considered ; 


which yet, according to our philosophy, are but 
two; souls of several degrees (angels themselves 
being included within that number), and body or 
matter; as- also the immortality of those souls . 
proved: which notwithstanding is suggested by 
-us, only to satisfy some men’s curiosity. Never- 
theless, we confess, that this general title might 
well have been here spared by us, and this volume 
have been presented to the reader’s view, not as a 
part or piece, but'a whole complete and entire 
thing by itself, had it not been for two reasons; 
first, our beginning with these three fatalisms, or 
false hypotheses of the Intellectual System, and 
promising a confutation of them all then, when 
we thought to have brought them within the com- 
pass of one volume; and. secondly, every other 
page, throughout this whole volume, accordingly 
bearing the inscription of book the first upon the 
head thereof. This is therefore that, which, in 
‘the first place, we here apologize for our publish- 
ing one part or book alone by itself, we being 
surprised in the length thereof; whereas we had 
intended two more along with it. Notwithstand- 
ing which, there is no reason why this volume 
should be therefore thought imperfect and incom- 
plete, because it hath not all the three things at 
first designed us; it containing all that belongeth 
to its own particular title and subject, and being 
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in that respect no piece, but.a whole. This in- 
deed must needs beget an expectation of the two 
following treatises (especially in such as shall 
have received any satisfaction from this first), con- _ 
cerning those two other fatalisms, or false hypo- 
theses: mentioned, to make up our whole Intel- 
lectual System complete; the one to prove, that 
God is not mere arbitrary will omnipotent, (with- 
out any essential goodness and justice) decreeing — 
and doing all things in the world, as well evil as 
good,.and thereby making them alike necessary 
to us; from whence it would follow, that all good 
and evil moral are mere thetical, positive, and ar- 
bitrary things ; that is, not nature, but will : which 
is the defence of natural, . eternal, immutable jus- 
tice or morality. The other, that necessity is not 
intrinsical to the nature of every thing, God and 
all creatures, or esseritial to all action; but, thdt 
there is something ¢¢ muir, or that we have sonte 
liberty or power over our own actions: which is 
the defence of a distributive or retributive justice, 
dispensing rewards and punishments throughout 
the whole world. Wherefore we think fit here to. 
advertise the reader concerning these, that though 
they were and still are, really intended by us, yet 
the complete finishing and publication of thet 
will notwithstanding depend upon many centin- 
gencies ; not only of our life and health, the lat- 
ter of which, as well as‘the former, is to us very 
uncertain ; but also of our leisure, or vacancy om 
other necessary employments. 

‘In the next place, we must apologize ities for 
the fourth chapter ; inasmuch as though, in regard 
of its length, it- might. rather be called a book, 
than a ia yet it doth not answer all the con- 
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tents prefixed to it. Here therefore must we again 
confess ourselves surprised, who, when we wrote 
those contents, did not suspect in the least, but 
that we should have satistied them all within a 
lesser compass. And our design then was, be- 
sides answering the objection against the natu- 
rality of the idea of God, from the Pagan Poly- 
theism (we having then so fit an occasion), to give 
such a further account of the idolatry and. reli- 
gion of the Gentiles, as might prepare our way 
for a defence of Christianity, to be subjoined in 
the. close ; it being not only agreeable to the sense 
of ancient doctors, but also expressly declared in 
the Scripture, that one design of Christianity was 
to abolish and extirpate the Pagan Polytheism 
and idolatry. And our reasons for this intended 
defence of Christianity were, first, because we 
had observed, that some professed opposers of 
Atheism had either incurred a suspicion, or at. 
least suffered under the imputation of being mere 
Theists, or natural religionists only, and no hearty 
believers of Christianity, or friends to revealed 
religion. From which either suspicion or impu- 
tation therefore we thought it justice to free our- 
selves, we having so unshaken a belief and firm 
- assurance of the truth of the whole Christian doc- 
trine. But, secondly, and principally, because we 
" had further observed it to have been the method 
of our modern Atheists, to make their first assault 
against Christianity, as thinking that to be the 
most vulnerable: and that it would be an easy 
step for them, from thence, to demolish all -reli- 
gion and Theism. However, since the satisfying 
the former part of those contents had already 
taken up so much room, that the pursuit of the 
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retiiainder would have quite excluded our princi- 
pally-intended’ confutation of all the atheistic | 
grounds; the forementioned objection being now 
sufficiently answered, there was a necessity, that 
we should there break off, and leave the further 
account of the Pagan idolatry and religion, toge- 
ther with our defence of Christianity, to some 
other more convenient opportunity. 

And now we shall exhibit to the reader’s view 
a brief and general synopsis of the whole follow- 
ing work, together with some particular reflec- 
tions upon several parts thereof, either for his 
better information concerning them, or for their — 
vindication ; some of which, therefore, will be of 
_ greater use, after the book has been read, than 
before. The first chapter is an account of the 
Atomic physiology, as made the foundation of 
the Democritic Fate: where the reader is to un- 
derstand, that this Democritic Fate, which is one 
of the three false hypotheses of the Intellectual 
System, there mentioned, is the very self-same 
thing wih the Atomic Atheism, the only ferm of 
Atheism, that hath publicly appeared upon the 
stage, as an entire philosophic system, or hath 
indeed been much taken notice of in the world 
for these two thousand years past. For, though 
it be true, that Epicurus, (who was also an Ato- 
mic Atheist, asis afterwards declared, having, in 
all probability, therefore a mind to innovate some- 
thing, that he might not seem to have borrowed 
all from Democritus,) did by violence introduce 
liberty of will into his hypothesis; for the solving 
whereof, he ridiculously devised, that his thifd 
motion of Atoms, called by Lucretius— 


Exiguum Clinamen Priucipiorum: 
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Yet was this, as Cicero* long since observed, a 
most heterogeneous patch, or assumentum of his, 
and altogether as contradictious to the tenor of 
his own principles, as it was to the doctrine of | 
Democritus himself. ‘There can be nothing more 
absurd, than for an Atheist to assert liberty of 
will; but, it is most of.all absurd, for an Atomic 


_ one. And, therefore, our modern Atheists do 


here plainly disclaim Epicurus, (though otherwise 
so much admired by them,) and declare open war 
_ against this liberty of will; they apprehending, 
that it would unavoidably introduce incorporeal, 
‘substance; as also well knowing, that necessity, 
on the contrary, effectually overthrows all reli- 
gion, it taking away guilt and blame, punish- 
ments. and rewards; to which might be added 
also prayers and devotions. | 
- And as there was a necessity for us here, to 
give some account of that ancient Atomic physio- 
logy, with which Atheism now became thus blend- 
ed arid complicated ; so do we, in this first chap- 
ter, chiefly insist upon two things concerning it. 
First, that it was no invention of Democritus nor 
Leucippus, but of much greater antiquity; not 
_only from that tradition transmitted by Posido- 
~ mnius, the Stoic, that it derived its original from one 
Moschus, a Pheenician, who lived before the Tro- 
jan wars, (which plainly makes it to have been 
Mosaical ;:) but also from Aristotle’s affirmation, 
that the greater part of the ancient philosophers 
entertained this hypothesis ; and further, because 
it is certain, that divers of the Italics, and parti- 
cularly Empedocles, before Democritus, physio- 
logized atomically, which is the reason he was so 


) « 
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fiuch applauded by Lucretius. Besides which, 
itis more than a presumption, that Anaxagoras 
his Homeeomery, or similar Atomology, was but 
‘a degeneration from the true and genuine Atomo- 
logy of the acient Italics, that was an Anomeo- 
mery, or doctrine of dissimilar and unqualified 
atoms.. Wherefore all that is true concerning 
Democritus and: Leucippus, is only . this, that 
these men were indeed the first atheizers of this 
ancient Atomic physiology, or the inventors and 
broachers of the Atomic Atheism. Which is Laer 
tias his true meaning, (though it be not commonly 
understood,) when he recordeth of them, that they 
were the first, -who made unqualified atoms the 
principles of all things in the universe without ex- 
ception ; that is, not only of inanimate bodies, (as 
the other ancient religious Atomists, the Italics, 
before had done,):but also of soul and mind. 
_ > And whereas; we conceive this Atomic physio» 

logy, as to the essentials thereof, to be unquest 
tionably ‘true, viz:—That the only principles -of 
bodies are magnitude, figure, sight, motion, and 
rest; and that the qualities and forms of inani- 
mate bodies ‘are really nothing, but several com- 
binations of these; causing several fancies in usr 
(which excellent discovery, therefore, so long. ago 
made, is a notable instance of the wit and sagacity 
ofthe ancients ;) so do we in the next place make 
itmanifest, that this Atomit ‘physiology, rightly 
understood, is so far from being either the mo- 
ther or nurse of Atheism, or any ways favourable 
’ thereunto, (as is vulgarly supposed) that it is in- 
deed the most directly opposite to it of any, and 
the greatest defence against the same. For, first, 
‘we have discovered, that :the principle, upon 
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which this Atomology is: founded, and in 
‘whence it sprung, was.no other than this, nothing: 
out of nothing, in the true sense thereof; or, that 
nothing can be caused by nothing; from whence 
it. was concluded, that in natural generations 
there was no new real entity produced, which 
was not before: the genuine eonsequence whereof 
was two-fold ;: that the qualities and forms of. in- 
animate bodies are no entities really distinct from 
the magnitude, figure, sight and motion of parts; 
and that souls.are substances incorporeal, not ge- 
nerated out of matter. Where we have shewed, 
that the Pythagoric doctrine, of the pre-exist-_ 
ence of souls, was founded upon the very same 
principles with the Atomic physiology. And it is 
from.this very principle, rightly understood, that 
ourselves afterwards undertake to demonstrate 
the absolute impossibility of all Atheism. More- 
over, we have made it undeniably evident, that the 
intrinsic constitution of this Atomic physiology 
also is such, as that whosoever admits it, and 
rightly understands it, must needs acknowledge 
incorporeal substance ; which is the absolute over- 
throw of Atheism. And from hence alone it is 
certain to us, without any testimonies from anti- 
quity, that. Democritus and Leucippus could not 
possibly be the first inventors of this philosophy, 
they either not rightly understanding it, or else 
wilfully depraving the same; and the Atomic Athe- 
ism being really nothing else, but a rape committed 
upon the Atomic physiology. For which reason, 
we do by no means here applaud Plato, nor Aris- 
totle, in their rejecting this most.ancient Atomic 
physielogy, aud introducing again, that unintelli- 
gible’ first matter, and those exploded — 
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probably done by Plato, out of a disgust and pre- 
judice against the Atomic Atheists, which made 
him not so well consider nor understand that 
physiology ; yet was he much disappointed of his 
expectation herein, that atomology, which he ex- 
ploded, (rightly understood,) being really ‘the 
greatest bulwark against Atheism; and, on the 
contrary, those forms and qualities, which he es- 
poused, the natural seed thereof, they, besides 
their unintelligible darkness, bringing something 
out of nothing, in the impossible sense ; which we 
shew to be the inlet of.all Atheism. And thus, in 
"this first chapter, have we not only quite disarmed 
‘Atheism of Atomicism, or shewed, that the latter, 
(rightly understood) affordeth no manner of shel- 
‘ter or protection to the former; but also made it 
manifest, that it is the greatest bulwark and deé- 
fence against the same; which is a thing after- 
-wards further insisted on. 

As to the second chapter, we have no more to 
say, but only this; that here we took the liberty to 
‘reveal the arcana mysteries of Atheism, and to dis- 
-cover all its pretended grounds of reason, that 
‘wé could find any where suggested in writings, 
_ those only excepted, that.are peculiar to the Hy- 
‘lozoic. form (which is directly contrary to the 
Atomic), and that to their best advantage too ; 
‘nevertheless to this end, that these being after- 
-wards all baffled and confuted, Theism might, by 
this means, ‘obtain the — and juster triumph 
-over Atheism. — 

"In the third chapter, we thought it necessary, 
in order to'a fuller confutation of Atheism, to con- 
sider all the other forms thereof, besides the Ato- 
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mic: And here do we, first of all; make a dis 
covery:of a certain form of Atheism, never before 
taken notice of by any modern writers, which 
we ‘call the Hylozoic: which, notwithstanding, 
though it were long since started ‘by Strato, in — 
way of opposition to the Democritic and. Epicu- 
vean hypothesis, yet because it afterwards slept in 
perfect silence: and oblivion, should have been 
here by-us passed by silently, had we net had 


- ertain knowledge ofits being of late. awakened 


and revived by some, who were so sagacious, as 
plainly to perceive, that the Atomic form could 
neyer do their. business, nor prove defensible, and — 
sherefore would attempt to carry on this cause of 
Atheism, mm quite a different way, by the life and 
perception. of matter; as also that this, m all pro- 
bability; would, ere long, publicly appear upon 
the stage, though not bare-faced, but under a dis- 
-guise.. Which Atheistic hypothesis is‘ partly con- 
futed by us, in the close of ice chapter, and partly 
an the fifth «©. - 

ct In thé next place, it beirig certain, that there 
Ahad: been other-philosophic Atheists in the world 


before those. Atomics, Epicuras and Democri- 


tas; we declare, out of Plato and Aristotle, :what 
that: most ancient. Atheistic hypothesis -was'; 
‘nanigly, the education of all things, even life an@ — 
‘understanding itself,-out of. matter, in: the way of - 
-qualities, or as the passions and afféctions thereof, | 

generable and corruptible. Which form of Athe-— 
asm is styled by us, not only.H ylopathian, but alsb 

Anaximandrian ; however, we grant some. probe- 
bility of that opinion, that Anaximander held an 
Homeomery of .qualified.atoms, as Anaxagoras 
afterwards’ did;. the. differenee between them 
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being only this, that the latter asserted an unmade 
mind, whereas, the former generated all mind aad 
understanding out of those qualified .atoms,, hot 
and cold, moist and dry, compounded togethers 
because we judged this difference pot to be a'syf 
ficient ground to multiply forms of Atheism ypon. 
And here do we give notice of that strange kind 
of religious Atheism, or Atheistic Theogonism, 
which asserted, not only other understanding 
beings, superior to men, called by them gods, but 
also, amongst those, one Supreme or Jupiter too;; 
nevertheless. native, and generated at first out af 
night and chaos (that is, senseless matter), as also 
mortal and corruptible again into the same. 

.. Besides which, there is yet a fourth Atheisti¢ 
form taken notice of, out of the writings of the 
ancients, (though perhaps junior to the rest, it 
seeming to be but tlie corruption and degeneration 
of Stoicism) which concluded the whole world, 
ot to be an animal (asthe Pagan Theists then ge- 
nerally supposed), but only one huge plant. or ve- 
' getable, having an artificial, plantal, and plastic 
nature, as its highest principle, orderly dispasing 
the whole, without any mind or understanding. 
And here have we set down the agreement of ¢ 
the Atheistic forms (however differing so much 
from one another), in this one general principle, 
3iz.7—-That all animality, conscious life.and,an- 
derstanding, is. generated out, of senseless matter, 
and corruptible again into it.,, 

:, Wherefore, in the close of this third chaptaewe 
insist largely upon an: artificial, regular, and ples- 
tic nature, devoid of express knowledge aud up- 
-derstanding, as subordinate-to the Deity; chiefly. - 
in’ way. of confutation of those Cosmorplastie apd 
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‘Hylozoic Atheisms. Though we had a further 
design herein also, for the defence of Theism ; for- 
asmuch as without such a nature, either God must 
be supposed to do all things in the world immedi- 
ately, and to form every gnat and fly, as it were, 
with his own. hands; which seemeth not so be- 
coming of him, and would render his providence, 
to human, apprehensions, laborious and distrac- 
tious ; or else the whole system of this corporeal 
universe must result only from for tuitous mechan- . 
ism, without the direction of any mind; which 
hypothesis once admitted, would unquestionably, 
by degrees, supplant and undermine all. Theism. 
And now, from what we have declared, it. may 
plainly appear, that this digression of our’s, con- 
‘cerning an artificial, regular, and plastic nature, 
(subordinate to the. Deity). is no wen, or excres- 
cency in the body of this book ; but a natural and 
necessary member thereof. _ 

In the fourth chapter, after the idea of God 
fully declared, (where we could not omit his es- 
vential goodness and justice; or, if we may so call 
it; themorality of the Deity, though that be a thing 
! properly belonging to the second book, the confu- 
tation of the Divine Fate immoral) there is a large 
account given of the Pagan Polytheism ; to-satisfy 
‘a-very considerable objection, that lay in our way 
‘from thence, against the naturality of the idea of 
God, as including oneliness and singularity in it. 
For had that, upon inquiry, been. found true, 
which is so commonly taken:for granted, that the 
generality of the Pagan nations had constantly 
‘scattered their devotions amongst a multitude of 
self-existent and independent deities, they ac- 
knowledging no. sovereign Numen; this would 
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‘much have stumbled the naturality of the Divine 
idea. But now it being, on the contrary, clearly 
proved, that the Pagan theologers all along ac- 
knowledged one sovereign and omnipotent Deity, 
from which all their other gods were generated or 
created; we have thereby not only removed the 
forementioned objection out of the way, but alse 
evinced, that the generality of mankind have con- 
stantly had a certain prolepsis or anticipation in 
their minds, concerning the actual existence of a 
God, according to the true idea of him. And this. 
‘was the rather done fully and carefully by us, be- 
cause we, had not met with it sufficiently per- 
formed before; A. Steuchus Eungubinus ‘having 
laboured most in this subject, from whose profit- 
able industry, though we shall no way detract, yet 
whosoever will compare what he hath written 
with our’s, will find no just cause to think our’s 
superfluous and unnecessary, much less, a tran- 
scription out of his. In which, besides other 
things, there is no account at all given of the many 
Pagan, poetical, and political gods, what they 
were; which is so great a part of our perform- 
ance, to prove them really to have been but the 
polyonymy of one God. From whence it follows, . 
also, that the Pagan religion, though sufficiently 
faulty, yet was not altogether so nonsensical, as 
the Atheists would represent it, out of design, that 
they might from thence infer all religion to be no- 
‘thiug but a mere cheat and imposture ; they wor- 
shipping only one supreme God, jn the several 
manifestations of his goodness, power, and pro- 
vidence throughout the world, together with his © 
inferior ministers, Nevertheless, we cannot deny, 
that being once engaged in this. subject, we thought 
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ourselves the more concerned to do the business 
thoroughly. and effectually, because of that con- 
troversy latel y-agitated concerning idolatry (which 
cannot otherwise be decided, than by giving a true 
account of the Pagan religion), and the so confi- . 
dent affirmations of some; that none could possi- 
bly: be guilty of idolatry, in the.scripture sense; 
who believed one God, the creator of:the whole 
world ; whereas it is most certain, on the contrary, 
that the Pagan Polytheism and idolatry consisted, 
not in. worshipping many creators, or uncreateds, 
-but in giving religious -worship to creatures, be- 
sides the Creator; they directing their devotion, 
(as. Athanasius* plainly affirmeth of them,) ¢u 
adyevaTY, Kal worroic yevyroic, to one uncreated only; 
but, besides him, to many. created gods. But as 
for. the polemic management of this. controversy, 
concerning idolatry, we leave it.to other learned 
hands, that are already engaged in it. = 
.:. Moreover, we have, in this fourth chapter, 
largely insisted also upon the Trinity. The rea- 
‘son. whereof was, because it came in our way,. 
-and our contents engaged us thereunto, in order 
to the giving a full account of the Pagan theology, 
it being certain, that the Platonics and Pythago- 
- reans, atleast, .if not other Pagans also, had their 
trinity, as. well:as Christians. And we could 
mot well avoid the comparing: -of these two toge- 
ther: upon. which. occasion, we take notice of a 
‘double Platonic trinity; .the one spurious and 
‘adulterated, of some latter Platonists; the other 
‘true and.genuine, of Plato himself, Parmenides, 
and the ancients. The former of which, though ° 
it be =~ iby us tothe Christian trinity, and 
, .. * Oratione IV. ‘contra Arianos 'T;, ‘L Operuy,. P..469, 
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confuted, yet betwixt the latter and that, do 
we find a wonderful correspondence; which is — 
dargely pursued in the Platonic Christian apology. 
Wherein, notwithstanding, nothing must be look- 
ed upon, as dogmatically asserted by us, but. only 
offered, and submitted to the judgment. of the 
learned in these matters ; we confining ourselves 
in this mysterious point of the holy trinity, 
within. the compass of. those its three essentials 
declared :—-First, that it is not a trinity of mere 
' -mames and words, or of logical notions only ;, but 
of persons or hypostases.—Secondly, that none of 
those persons or hypostases are creatures, -but all 
uncreated.—And, lastly, that they are all three, 
fruly and really one God. Nevertheless we ac- 
knowledge, that we.did therefore the more copi- 
ously insist upon this argument, because of our 
then. designed defence of Christianity; we can- 
‘ceiving, that this parallelism, betwixt the ancient 
or genuine Platonic, and the Christian trinity, 
might be of some use to satisfy those amongst us, 
who boggle so much at the trinity, and look 
upon it as the choak-pear of Christianity; when 
they shall find, that the freest wits amongst the 
Pagans, and the best philosophers, who had no- 
' thing of superstition to determine them that way, 
were so far from being shy of such an hypothesis, 
as that they were even fond thereof. And that 
the Pagans had indeed such a Cabala amongst 
them (which some perhaps will yet hardly be- 
lieve, notwithstanding all that we have said), 
‘might be further convinced, from that memorable 
relation in Plutarch,’ of Thespesius Solensis, wha, 


~ Libro de his, qui sero & Numine puniuntur, tom, ii. Oper. p: 563.. 8. 
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after he had -been looked upon as dead for three 
‘days, reviving, affirmed, amongst other: things, 
‘which he thought he saw or heard in the mean © 
‘time in his ecstasy, this of three gods in the form 
ofa triangle, pouring in streams into one.another; 
‘Orpheus his soul being said to have-arrived so far; 
accordingly as from the testimonies of other Pagan 
writers we have proved, that a trinity of Divine 
hypostases was a part of the Orphic Cabala. 
‘True, indeed, our belief of the holy trinity is 
founded upon no Pagan Cabala, but only Scrip- 
ture revelation; it being that, which Christians 
are, or should be, all baptized into. Nevertheless 
these things are reasonably noted by us to this 
end, that that should not be made a prejudice 
‘against Christianity and revealed religion, nor 
~ Yooked upon as such an affrightful bugbear or 
‘mormo in it, which even Pagan philosophers them- 
selves, and those of the most accomplished intel- 
‘ectuals, and uncaptivated minds, though having 
neither councils, nor creeds, nor Scriptures, had 
80 great a propensity and readiness to entertain, | 
‘and such a veneration for. 

In this fourth chapter, we were necessitated, 
by the matter itself, to run out into philology and 
‘antiquity ; as also in the other parts of the book, ' 
we do often give an account of the dectrine of the 
ancients ; which, however, some over-severe phi- 
losophers may look upon fastidiously, or under- 
value and depreciate, yet as we conceived it often 
necessary, so possibly may the variety thereof not 
be ungrateful to others; and this mixture of phi- 
Jology, throughout the whole, sweeten and allay 
the severity of philosophy to them; the main 
thing, which the book pretends to, in the mean 
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time, being the philosophy of religion. . But, for 
eur parts, we neither call philology, nor yet phi- 
osophy, our mistress; but serve ourselves of 
either, as occasion requireth. | 

As for the last chapter, though it promise onty 
a confutation of all the Atheistic grounds, yet we 
do therein also. demonstrate the absolute impossi- 
bility of. all Atheism, and the actual existence of 
a God.. Wesay demonstrate, not a priori, which 
is impossible and contradictious; but by neceés- 
sary idference from principles altogether tmdeni- 
able. For we can by no means grant to the Athe- — 
ists, that there is no more than a probable per- 
guasion or opinion to. be had of the existence of 
a God, without any certain knowledge or science. 
Nevertheless, it will not follow from hence, that 
whosoever shall. read these demonstrations of 
our’s, and understand all the words of them, must 
therefote of necessity be presently convinced, 
whether he will or no, and put out of all manner - 
of doubt or hesitancy, concerning the existence 
of a God. For we believe that to be true, which 
some have affirmed, that were there any interest 
of life, any concernment of appetite and passion, 
against the trath of geometrical theorems them- - 
selves, as of a triangle having three angles equal — 
to two right, whereby men’s judgments may be 
clouded and bribed, notwithstanding all the de- 
monstrations of them, many would remain at least 
sceptical about them. Wherefore mere specula- 
tion, and dry mathematical reason, in minds un- 
purified, and having a contrary interest of carnal- 
ity,.and a heavy load of infidelity and distrust 
sinking them down, cannot alone beget an un- 
shaken confidence and assurance of so high a 
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truth as this, the existence of one perfect under- 
standing Being, the original of. all things, As it 
is certain, also, on the contrary, that minds cleans- 
ed and purged from vice may; without syllogistical 
reasonings,: and mathematical demonstrations, 
have an undoubted assurance of the existence of 
a God, according to that of the philosopher, 
2, xaQapatc wolet Ev -yuwort TwY aptoTw Eat, Purity pOs-— 
gesses Men with an assurance of the best things ;— 
-whether this assurance be called a vaticination or 
Divine sagacity (as it is by Plato and Aristotle), 
or faith, as in the Scripture. For the Scripture 
faith is not a mere believing of: historical things, 
and upon inartificial arguments or testimonies 
only ; but a certain higher and Divine power in the 
soul, that peculiarly correspondeth with the Dei- 
ty. Notwithstanding which, knowledge or set- 
ence added to this faith, according to the Scripture 
advice, will make it more firm and stedfast, and ~ 
the better able to resist those assaults of sophis- 
tical reasonings, that'shall be made against it. 

In this fifth chapter, as sometimes elsewhere, 
we thought ourselves concerned, in defenee of the 
Divine wisdom, goodness, and perfection against 
Atheists, to maintain (with all the ancient philoso- 
phic Theists) the perfection of the creation also; _ 
or, that the whole system of things, taken altoge- 
ther, could not have been better made and ordered 
than it is. And, indeed, this Divine goodness and 
perfection, as displaying and manifesting itself im 
the works of nature and providence, is supposed. 
in Scripture to be the very foundation of our 
Christian faith; when that is defined to be the sub- 
stance and Gadeute rerum sperandarum; that is, — 
ef whatsoever is (by a good man) to be hoped for. 
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Notwithstanding which, it was far from our inten- 
tion therefore to conclude, that nothing neither in 
Nature nor Providence could be otherwise than it 
is; or that there is nothing left to the free will 
and choice of the Deity. And though we do, in 
the third section, insist largely upon that ancient 
Pythagoric Cabala, that souls are always united 
to some body or other, as also, that all rational 
and’ intellectual creatures consist of soul and 
body ; and suggest several things from reason and 
Christian antiquity in favour of them both; yet 
would we not be understood to dogmatize in 
either of them, but to submit all to better judg- 
ments. 

Again, weshall here advertise the reader (though 
we have cautioned concerning it in the book it- 
self), that in our defence of incorporeal substance 
against the Atheists, however we thought our- 
selves concerned tosay the utmost that possibly we 
could, in way of vindication of the ancients, who 
_ generally maintained it to be unextended (which 
to some seems an absolute impossibility); yet we 
would not be supposed ourselves dogmatically to 
assert any more in this point than what all incor- 
porealists agree in, that there is a substance spe- 
cifically distinct from body ; namely, such as con- 
sisteth not of parts separable from one another, 
and which can penetrate body, and lastly, is self 
active, and hath an internal energy, distinct from 
that of local motion. And thus much is undeni- 
ably evinced by the arguments before proposed: 
But:whether this substance be altogether unex- 
tended; or extended otherwise than body, we 


shall leave every man to make his 0 own | judgment | 
SOnESENINE it: | 
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Furthermore, we.think fit here to suggest, that 
whereas throughout this chapter and whole book, 
_ we constantly oppose the generation of souls, that 
is, the production of life, cogitation, and under- 
standing, out of dead and senseless matter; and 
assert all souls to be as substantial as matter it- 
self: this is not done by us, out of any fond ad- 
_-dictedness to Pythagoric whimseys, nor indeed 
out of a mere partial regard to that cause of Theism 
neither, which we were engaged in (though we 
had great reason to be tender of that too); but 
because we were enforced thereunto, by dry ma- 
thematical reason; it being as certain to us, as 
any thing in all geometry, that cogitation and un- 
derstanding can never possibly result out of mag- 
nitudes, figures, sites, and local motions (which is 
all that ourselves can allow to body) however 
compounded together. Nor indeed in that other 
way of qualities, is it better conceivable how they 
should emerge out of hot and cold, moist and 
dry; thick and thin; according to the Anaximan- 
drian Atheism. And they who can persuade 
themselves of the contrary, may believe, that any 
thing may be caused by any thing; upon which 
supposition we confess it impossible to us to 
prove the existence of a God from the phenomena. 
.. In the close of this fifth chapter, because the 
Atheists do in the last place pretend, Theism and 
religion to-be inconsistent with civil sovereignty, 
we were necessitated briefly to unravel and. con- 
_fute all the Atheistic ethics and politics (though 
this more properly belong to our second book in- 
tended); where we make it plainly to appear, that 
the Atheists artificial and factitious justice 18 no» 
thing but will and words; and that they give’ to 
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civil sovereigns no right nor authority at all, but 
only belluine liberty | and brutish force. But, on, 
the contrary, as we assert Justice and obligation, 
not made by law and commands, but in nature, 
and prove this, together with conscience and re-. 
ligion, to be the only basis of civil authority, so. 
do we also maintain all the rights of civil sove- 
reigns; giving both to Cesar the things that are: 
Cesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s. 

_ And now, having made all our apologies and. 
reflections, we have no more.to add, but only the. 
retractation or retraction of one passage (Chap. V.); 
where mentioning that opinion of a modern Athe- 
istic writer, that cogitation is nothing else but 
local motion, we could not think Epicurus and. 
Democritus to have'sunk to such a degree, either. 
-of sottishness or impudence, as this ; whereas we 
found cause afterwards, upon further consider= 
ation, to change our opinion herein. Foras- 
much as when Epicurus derived liberty of will in, 
men, merely from that motion of senseless atoms 
declining uncertainly from the perpendicular ; it. 
is evident, that, according to him, volition itself 
must be really local motion.. As indeed in the. 
Democritic fate, and material necessity of all 
things, it is implied, that human cogitations are 
but mechanism and motion. Notwithstanding 
which, both Democritus and Epicurus supposed. 
that the world was made without cogitation, 
though by local motion. So that the meaning of 
these besotted Atheists (if at least they had any, 
meaning) seems to have been this, that all cogita- 
tion is really nothing else but local motion; ne- 
vertheless all motion not cogitation, but only In 
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such and such circumstances, or in bodies so mo- 
dified. | 

-‘ And now we are not cenbrane that some will 
be ready to condemn this whole labour of our’s, 
and: of others in this kind, against Atheism, as 
_ altogether useless and superfluous ; upon this pre- 
tence, that an Atheist isa mere chimera, and there 
is no such a thing any where to be found in the 
world. And indeed we could heartily wish, upor 
that condition, that all this labour of our’s were 
superfluous and useless. But as to Atheists, these 
so confident exploders of them are both unskilled 
ithe monuments of antiquity, and unacquainted 
with the present age they live in; others having 
found too great an assurance, from their own per- 
sonal converse, of the reality of them. Never- 
theless, this labour of our’s is not intended only 
for the conversion of downright and professed 
Atheists (of which there is but little hope, they 
being sunk into so great a degree of sottishness), 
But for the confirmation of weak, staggering, and 
sceptical Theists. And unless these exploders of 
Atheists will affirm, also, that all men have con- 
stantly an unshaken faith and belief of the ex- 
istence of a God, without the least mixture of a 
doubtful distrust or hesitancy (which, if it were 
so, the world could not possibly be so bad as now 
it is), they must needs grant, such endeavours as 
these, for the confirming and establishing of men’s 
minds in the belief of a God, by philosophic rea- 
sons, in an agé so philosophical, not to be super- 
fuous and useless. | 
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4. The fatal necessity of all-‘human actions and events maintained upos 
‘ three several grounds, which are so many false hypotheses of the 
intellectual system of the universe.—2. Concerning the mathema- 

- tical or astrological Fate-—3. Concerning the opinion of those, who 
suppose a Fate superior to the highest Deity.—4. The moderation 
of this discourse.—&, The A theistical hypothesis or Democritical Fate 
being founded upon the Atemical physiology: the necessity of giving 

- an account of it, and that first briefly described.—6. T'he antiquity 
of this physiology, and the account which is given of it by Aristo- 
otle7% A-‘clear and full record of the same physiology in Plato, 
that hath not been taken notice of.—8. That neither Democritus, . 
nor Leueippus, nor Protagoras, nor any A theists, were the first invent- 
ors of this philosophy ;-and of the necessity of being thoroughly ac- 
quainted with it, in order to the confutation of Atheism.—9. The 

. tradition of Posidonius, the Stoic, that Moschus, an ancient Phoe- 
. nmician, was the first inventor of the Atomical physiology.—10. That 
. this Moschus, the inventor of the Atomical physiology, was probably 
the same with Mochus, the physiologer, in Jamblichus, with whose ° 
successors, priests, and prophets, Pythagoras conversed at Sidon.— 

- 41. ‘Other probabilitiés for this, that Pythagoras was acquainted with 
the Atomical physiology.—12. That Pythagoras’s Monads were 

-- Atoms.—13.° Proved plainly, that Empedocles, who was a Pythago- 
rean, physiologized atomically.—14. The same further convinced 
front Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, and Stobzeus.—15. That Anaxagoras - 
was @ spurious Atomist, or unskilful imitator of that philosophy.— 

- 16. That Ecphantus, the Pythagorean, Xenocrates, Heraclides, 
Diodorus, and Metrodorus Chius, were all ancient-assertors of the 
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Atomical physiology; together with Aristotle’s testimony, that the 
ancient physiologers generally went that way.—17. How Aristotle 
is to be reconciled with himself, and the credit of other writers to be 
salved, who impute this philosophy to Leucippus and Democritus ; 
' that they were the first A theizers of it, or the founders of that philoso- 
phy, which is A theistically Atomical.—18. That the Atomists, before 
Democritus, were assertors of a Deity and substance incorporeal.— 
19. A confutation of those neoterics, who deny that incorporeal 
substance was ever asserted by any of the ancients, and the anti- 
quity of that doctrine proved from Plato, who himself professedly 
maintained it.—20. That -Aristotle likewise asserted incorporeal 
_ substance.—2!. That Epicurus endeavoured to confute this opinion, 
as that which Plato and others of the ancients had maintained.— 
22. That all those philosophers, who held the immortality of the 
soul, and a Deity distinct from the world, held incorporeal sub- 
stance ; and that besides Thales, Pythagoras was a grand champion 
for the same, who also asserted a Divine triad.—23. Pafmenides an 
assertor uf incorporcal substance, together with all those, who main- 
tained that all things did not flow, but something stand.—24. Em- 
pedocles vindicated from being either an Atheist or Corporealist at 
large.—25. Anaxagoras a plain assertor of incorporeal substance.— 
26,. Inferred that the ancient Atomists before Democritus were both 
Theists and Incorporealists.—27. That there is not only no inconsist- 
ency between Atomology and Theology, but also a natural cognation 
proved from the origin of the Atomical physiology, and first a general 
account thereof.—28. A more particular account of the origin of this 
philosophy, from that principle of reason, That,in nature, nothing 
comes from nothing, nor goes to nothing.—29. .That the same prin- 
ciple, which made the ancients discard substantial forms and quali- 
ties, made them also to assert incorporeal substance.—30. That from 
the same ground of reason also they asserted the immortality of 
souls.—31. That the doctrine of the pre-existence and transmigra- 
tion of souls had its original from hence also.—32. That the ancients 
did not.confine this to human souls only, but extend it to all souls 
and lives whatsoever.—33. All this proved from Empedocles, who 
' asserted the pre-existence as well as the post-existence of all souls 
‘upon that ground.—34. A censure of this doctrine; that the reason . 
of it is irrefragable for the post-eternity of all human souls; and 
that the hypothesis of the creation of human souls, which salves 
their immortality without pre-existence, is rational—35. A new 
‘hypothesis to salve the incorporeity of the souls of brutes, without 
their post-existence and successive transmigrations.—36. That this 
will not prejudice the immortality of human souls.—37. That the — 
mpedoclean hypothesis is more rational than the opinion of those, 
that would make the souls of brutes corporeal.—38. That the con- 
stitution of the Atomical physiology is such, that whosoever enter- 
tains it, and thoroughly understands it, must needs hold incorporeal 
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substance, in five particulars.—39. Two general advantages of the 
Atomical or mechanical physiology ; first, that it renders the corpo- 
real world intelligible.—40. The second advantage of it, that it pre- 
pares an easy and clear way for the demonstration of incorporeal 
substance.—41. Concluded, that the ancient Moschical philosophy 
consisted of two parts, Atomical physiology, and theology or pneu- 
matology.—42. That this entire philosophy was afterwards mangled 
and dismembered, some taking one part of it alone, and some the 
other.—43. That Leucippus and Democritus, being atheistically in- 
clined, took the Atomical physiology, endeavouring to make it sub- 
servient to Atheism; and upon what occasion they did it, and how 
unsuocessfully—44. That Plato took the theology and pneumato- 
logy of the ancients, but rejected their Atomical physiology, and 
upon what accounts.—45. That Aristotle followed Plato herein, 
with a commendation of Aristotle’s philosophy. 


Tuey, that hold the necessity of all human ac- 
tions and events, do it upon one or other of 
these two grounds—either because they suppose, 
that necessity is inwardly essential to all agents 
whatsoever, and that contingent liberty is rpayna 
dvurécrarov, a thing impossible or contradictious, 
which can have no existence any where in na- 
ture ; the sense of which was thus expressed by 
the Epicurean poet,” 


——Quod res quaque Necessum 
Intestinum habeat cunctis in rebus agendts, &c. 


That every thing naturally labours under an in- 

testine necessity :—or else, because, though they 
admit contingent liberty not only as a thing possi- 
‘ble, but also as that which is actually existent in 
the Deity, yet they conceive all things to beso de- 
termined by the will and decrees of this Deity, as 
that they are thereby made necessary to us. The 
former of these two opinions, that contingent Ii- 
‘berty is xpayya dvumdorarov, such a thing as can - 
have no existence in nature, may be maintained 


* Lucret, lib. ii. v.289, &e. 
F2 
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upon two different grounds: either from such an 
hypothesis as this, that the universe is nothing else 
but body and local motion; and nothing moving 
itself, the action of every agent is determined by 
some other agent without it; and therefore that 
vAuKy dvaycn, Material and mechanical necessity, 
must needs reign over all things; or else, though 
cogitative beings be supposed to have a certain 
principle of activity within themselves, yet that 
there can be no contingency in their actions, be- 
cause all volitions are determined by a necessary 
antecedent understanding. 

Plotinus* makes another distribution of Fatal- 

ists, which yet in the conclusion will come to the 
same with the former; Srrovc av.ric Béuevog rovrove 
ovk dv oirovadnoue aroruy yavot, oi pty ydp ad Evoc Two Td | 
wavra dvaprwow, ot oe ovx ovtw* A man, (saith he) will 
not do amiss, that will divide all Fatalists first in- 
to these two general heads, namely, that they de- 
rive all things from ‘one principle or not ;—the 
former of which may be called Divine Fatalists, 
the latter Atheistical. Which Divine Fatalists he 
again subdivides into such, as first make God by 
immediate influence to do all things in us; as in 
animals the members are not determined by them- 
selves, but by that which is the hegemonic in 
every one: and, secondly, such as make Fate to be 
an implexed series or concatenation of causes, all 
in themselves necessary, whereof God is the chief. 
The former seems to be a description of that very 
Fate, that is maintained by some neoteric Christ- 
ians ; the latter is the Fate of the Stoics. : 

Wherefore Fatalists, that hold the necessity of 
all human actions and events, may be reduced to 

* Libro de Fato, Ennead. iii. lib. i. c. 2. p. 230. 
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these three heads: first, such as, asserting the 
Deity, suppose it irrespectively to decree and 
determine all things, and thereby make all actions. 
necessary to us; which kind of Fate, though phi- 
losophers and other ancient writers have not been 
altogether silent of it, yet it has been principally 
maintained by some neoteric Christians, contrary 
to the sense of the ancient church. Secondly, such 
as suppose a Deity, that, acting wisely, but ne- 
cessarily, did contrive the general frame of things 
in the world; from whence, by a series of causes, 
doth unavoidably result whatsoever is now done 
in if: which Fate is a concatenation of causes, all 
in themselves necessary, and is that which was 
asserted by the ancient Stoics, Zeno and Chry- 
sippus, whom the Jewish Essenes seemed to fol- 
low. And, lastly, such as hold the material ne- 
cessity of all things without a Deity ; which Fate 
Epicurus* calls riv tov gvoxwv sizapuévnv, the Fate 
of the Naturalists—that is, indeed, the Atheists, 
the assertors whereof may be called also the De- 
mocritical Fatalists. Which three opinions con- 
cerning Fate are so many several hypotheses of 
the intellectual system of the universe: all which 
we shall here propose, endeavouring to shew the 
falseness of them, and then substitute the true 
mundane system in the room of them. 

11. he mathematical or astrological Fate so. 
much talked of, as it is a thing no way consider- 
able for.the grounds of it, so whatsoever it be, it 
must needs fall under one or other of those two. 
general heads in the.-Plotinical distribution last 
mentioned, so as either to derive all things from. 


'* Vide Epistol. Epicuri ad Menecoeum, apud Diogen. Laertium, a 
x. segm. 134, p. 659, edit. Meibomii. ) 
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one principle, or not. It seems to have had its 
first emersion amongst the Chaldeans from a cer- 
tain kind of blind Polytheism (which is but a bet- 
ter sort of disguised Atheism), but 1t was after- 
wards .adopted and fondly nursed by the Stoics,, 
in a way of ‘subordination to their Divine Fate; 
~ for Manilius, Firmicus, and other masters of that 
sect, were great promoters of it. And there was 
‘too much attributed to astrology also by those 
that were no Fatalists, both Heathen and Christ- 
ian philosophers, such as were Plotinus, Origen, 
Simplicius, and others; who, though they did not 
make the stars to necessitate all human actions 
here below, they supposed, that Divine Provi- 
dence (foreknowing all things) had contrived such 
a strange coincidence of the motions and confi- - 
gurations of the heavenly bodies with such ac- 

tions here upon earth, as that the former might be . 
prognostics of the latter. Thus Origen* deter- 
mines, that the stars do not make but signify; 
_ and that the heavens are a kind of Divine volume, 
in whose characters they that are skilled may 
read or spell out human events. To the same pur- 
pose, Plotinus,’ Déperat uty ravta emt owrnpla TWY éAwD, 
wapéyeoOat os Kat adAny yeetav TnHV TOU ic auTa WoTED 
yetupara BAérovrac, rove roavrny yeapparixyy edorac 
dvaytvwokew ta wéddovra ek TOV oYNMaTwY KaTd TO avd- - 
Aoyov pefosevavrac TO cnpatvouevor’ aoTED et TIC Aéyot, 
Emeton udnAde dpvic onpaiver uibnAag rivae mpatec® The 
motion of the stars was intended for the physical 
good of the whole; but they afford also another 
use collaterally in order to prognostication, name- 


* Vide P. Dan. Huetium Origenianor. lib. ii. c. viii. sec. v. p. 129. | 
_ > Libro de Fato, Ennead. iii. lib. i. c. vi. -_p. 233. videas etiam En- 
nead. ii, lib. iii. c. i. p. 137, et c. vii. p. 140, 141. 
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ly, that they who are skilled in the grammar of 
the heavens may be able, from the several confi-. 
gurations of the stars, as it were letters, to spell 
out future events, by making such analogical in- 
terpretations as they use to do in augury; as 
when a bird flies high, to interpret this of some 
high and noble exploit.—And Simplicius,’ in like. 
manner, Lvugwroc eoriv n Eipaguevn meptpopa T™ mpofsevn 
tev yuywy ty Kat aurny Epyouevn gle THY yeveowy, ouK 
avaykaZovoa pEY TAC TWVOE opéyeoat i TWVOE, cvugwroc 
- &€ ovaa Taic dpéEeow avrwv. The fatal conversion of 
the heavens is made to correspond with the pro- 
duction of souls into generation at such and such 
times, not, necessitating them to will this or that, 
but conspiring agreeably with such appetites and 
volitions of theirs.— And these philosophers were 
the rather inclinable to this persuasion from a su- 
perstitious conceit which they had, that the stars, 
being animated, were intellectual beings of a far 
higher rank than men. And since God did nos 
make them, nor any thing else in the world, 
singly for themselves alone, but also to contribute 
to the public good of the universe, their physical 
influence seeming inconsiderable, they knew not 
well what else could be worthy of them, unless it 
were to portend human events. This indeed is 
the best sense that can be made of astrological . 
prognostication ; but it is ‘a business that stands 
‘upon a very weak and tottering, if not impossible 
_ foundation. 

111. There is another wild and extravagant con- 
ceit, which some of the Pagans had, who, though 
they verbally acknowledged a Deity, .yet sup- 


* Comment. in Epictetum, c.i. p. 26, edit. Salmasii. 
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posed a‘certain Fate superior to it, and not only to 
all their other petty: gods, but also to Jupiter him- 
self. To which purposes that of the Greek poet 
Latined by Cicero,* “Quod fore paratum est, id 
summum exuperatJ ovem ;” and that of Herodotus,” 
Try rem pwnevny poipay dSvvarov toTty amroguyéetv Kat Tp 
Gcp’ It is impossible for God himself to avoid the 
destined.Fate:—and Sourog Oroca avaryKne, ‘God himself 
is a servant of necessity. —According to- which 
conceit, Jupiter in Homer‘ laments his coniition, 
in that the Fates having determined, that his ‘be- 
loved Sarpedon should:be ‘slain by the son of 
Menetius, he was not able: to withstand it, 
- Though all these passages ‘may not perhaps imply 
much more than what the Stoieal hypothesis itself 
imported ; for that did also in some: sense make 
- God himself a servant ‘to the necessity of the 
matter, and to his own decrees, in that:he could 
‘not have made the smallest thing in the: world 
otherwise than now it is, much less was able to 
alter any thing: according to that. of Seneca, 
‘«¢ adem necessitas et Deos altigat. -Irrevocabilis . 
divina pariter atque humana cursus vehit.  Ille 
ipse omnium conditor ac rector scripsit quidem 
Fata, sed sequitur. ‘Semper paret, semel jussit.” 
One and the same chain of ‘necessity ‘ties God 
and men. The same irrevocable and unalterable 
course carries on Divine and human things. The 
very maker and governor of all things, that writ 
the fates, follows them. He did but once com- 


* De Divinat. lib. ii. c. x. p. 3196, edit. Verburgii. 

b Lib.i. c. xci. p. 38. ed. Gronovii. 

© Vide Menandri et Philemonis reliquiasa Jo. Clerico oditas, P 307. 
4 Tliad, !. «@. 

* De Providentia, c. v. p. 195, edit. Jo. Fred. Gronovii. 
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mand, but he always obeys.—-But if there were 
this further meaning in the passages before cited;. 
that a necessity without God, that was invincible 
by him, did determine his will to all things; this 
was nothing but a certain confused and contradic- 
tious jumble of Atheism and Theism both together; . 
or an odd kind of intimation, that however the 
name of God be used in compliance with vulgar 
speech and opinion, yet indeed it signifies no- 
thing but material necessity ; and the blind mo- 
tion of matter is really the highest.numen in the 
world. And here that of Balbus the Stoic, in 


Cicero,* is opportune: ‘“ Non est natura Dei pre- 


potens et excellens, siquidem ea subjecta est ei 
vel necessitati vel nature, qué ccelum, maria, ter- 
reque reguntur. Nihil autem est prestantius 
Deo. Nulli igitur est nature obediens aut sub- 
jectus Deus.” God would not be the most power- 
ful and excellent being, if he were subject to that 
either necessity or nature, by which the heavens; 
seas, and earth are governed. But the notion of a 


‘God implies the most excellent being. Therefore, 


God is not obedient or subject to any nature.— 
1v. And now we think fit here to suggest, that 
however we shall oppose those three Fatalisms be- 
forementioned, as so many false hypotheses of the 
mundane system and economy, and endeavour to 
exclude that severe tyranness, as Epicurus calls 
it, of Universal Necessity reigning over all, and to 
leave some scope for contingent liberty to move | 
up and down in, without which neither rational 
creatures can ‘be- blameworthy for any thing they 


' do, nor God have any object to display his justice 


* De Nat. Deor. lib. ii, c. xxx, p. 3000, 
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upon, norindeed be Justified in his providence; yet, 
as we vindicate to God the glory of all good, so 
we do not quite banish the notion of Fate neither, 
nor take away all Necessity; which is a thing the 
Clazomenian philosopher* of old was taxed for, 
affirming pndéy tov ywopévwr yivecBa kal eiaputvny, 


_. @AAd sivat Kevdy rovro rovvoua’ That nothing at all. 


was.done by Fate, but that it was altogether a vain 
name.—And the Sadduceans among the Jews have 
been noted for the same: Thy pev sizapuévny avat- 
povoly, ovoey elvat TavuTny akvovvrec, OUTE KaT aUTHY Ta av- 
Oowmiva redo AauBavev, aravra Seep Huiv avroic rHéEvrec’ 
They take away all Fate, and will not allow it to 
‘be any thing: at all, nor to have any power over 
human things, but put all things-entirely into the 
‘hands of men’s own free will.—And some of our 
own seem to have approached too near to this ex- 
treme, attributing perhaps more to the power of 
free will, than either religion or nature will ad- 
mit. -But the hypothesis, that we shall recom- 
mend as most agreeable to truth, of a zpovora 

tAaspoc, placable providence—of a Deity essen- 
_ tially good, presiding over all, will avoid all ex- 
tremes, asserting-to God the glory of good, and 
freeing him from the blame of ‘evil; and leaving a 
‘certain’ proportionate contemperation and com- 
‘mixture of contingency and necessity both toge- 
-ther in the world ; as nature requires a mixture of 
motion and rest, without either of- which there 
‘could be no generation. Which temper was ob- 
served by several of the ancients; as the Phari- 


-® Anaxagoras, who was censured for this opinion by Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis de Fato, sec. ii. p. 11, edit. Lond. 1658, in 12mo. 
» Josephi Antiq. Judaic. lib. xiii.c. v. sec. ix. p. 649, tom. i. edit. 
Havercampi. - ~ 
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sai¢ sect amongst the Jews, who determined," 
riva Kal ov Tavra TIC elagpevnc elvat Epyyov, tid O& Ed 
equroig vtapyev, That some things and not all were 
the effects of Fate, but some things were left in 
men’s own power and liberty:—and also by Plato” 

amongst the philosophers, [Darwv eyxpwee pév eiuag- 
pévyy emt tov avOpwrivwy Puyov Kal Biwv, cuvecaya Sd 
kal nv wap’ nuac ariav’ Plato inserts something of 
Fate into human lives and actions, and he joins 
with it liberty of will'also— He doth indeed sup- 
pose human souls to have within themselves the 
causes of their own changes to a better or worse 
state, and every where declares God to be blame- 
less for their evils; and yet he* somewhere makes 
the three fatal sisters, notwithstanding, Clotho, 
Lachesis, and Atropos, to be busy about them 
also. For according to the sense of the ancients, 
Fateis aservant of Divine Providencein the world, 
and takes place differently upon the different act- 
ings of free-willed beings. And how free a thing 
soever the will of man may seem to be to some, 
yet I conceive it to be out of question, that it may 
contract upon itself such necessities and fatahi- 
ties, as it cannot upon a sudden rid itself of at 
pleasure. But whatsoever is said in the sequel 
of this discourse by way of opposition to that 
Fatalism of the neoteric Christians, is tended 
only to vindicate what was the constant doctrine 
of the Christian church in its greatest purity (as 
shall be made manifest), and not to introduce any 
new-fangled conceit of our own. 


@ Id. ibid. 

> Vide Plutarch. de Placitis Philosophorum, lib. i. c. xxvii. p. 844. 
‘ t. ii, oper. edit. Francof. 1599, fol. 

¢ Vide Platon, de Ropubliea, |. x. -p. 520. 
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v. We must now proceed to give a more full and 
perfect account of these three several Fates, or hy- 
potheses of the mundane system heforementigned, 
together with the grounds of them, beginning first 
with that, which we principally intend the, confu- 
tation of, the Atheistical or Democritiegl Fate; 
which, as it is a thing of the, most dangerous con- 
sequence of all, so it seems to be most spreading 
and infectious in these latter times. 

Now.this Atheistical system of the, world, that 
makes all things to be materially and mechani- 
cally necessary, without a God, is built upon a 
peculiar physiological hypothesis, different from 
what hath been generally received for many.ages ; 
which is called by some Atomical or corpuscular, 
by others Mechanical; of which we must there- 
fore needs give a full and perfect account. And 
we shall do it first in general, briefly, not descend- 
ing to those minute particularities of it, which are . 
disputed amongst these Atomists theniselves, in 
this manner. 

The Atomieal physiology supposes, that body 
is nothing else but Sacraroy dvrirurov,. that is, ex- 
tended bulk ; and resolves, therefore, that nothing 
is to beattributed to it, but what is included in the 
nature and idea of it, viz.—more or less magni- 
_ tude, with divisibility into parts, figure, and posi- 
tion, together with motion or rest, but so as that 
no part of body can ever move itself, but is always 
moved by something else. And consequently it . 
supposes, that there is no need of any thing else 
besides the simple elements of magnitude, figure, 
site, and motion (which are all clearly intelligible 
as different modes of extended substance) to solve 
the corporeal phenomena by ; and therefore, not 
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of any substantial forms distinct from. the matter; 
nor of any other qualities really existing in the 
bodies without, besides the results or aggregates 
_of those simple elements, and the disposition of 
the insensible parts of bodies in respect. of figure, 
site, arid motion ; nor of-any intentional species or 
shows, propagated from the objects to our senses ; 
nor, lastly, of any other kind of motion or action 
really distinct from local-motion (such as genera- 
tion and alteration), they: being neither intelligible, 
as modes of extended. substance, nor any ways 
necessary. Forasmuch as the forms and quali- 
ties of bodies may well be conceived to be nothing 
-but the result of those simple elements of magni- 
tude, figure, site, and motion, variously com- 
pounded together, in the same manner as sylla- 
bles and words in great variety result from the 
different combinations and conjunctions of a few 
letters, or the simple elements of speech; and the 
' corporeal part of sensation, and particularly that 
of vision, may be solved only by local motion of 
bodies, that is, either by corporeal effluvia (called 
simulacra, membrane, and exuvié) streaming con- 
tinually from the surface of the objects, or rather, 
_as the later and more refined Atomists* conceived, 
by pressure made from the object to the eye, by 
means of light in the medium. So that’ we d&a 
Baxrnpiac tov tabevrog atpoc ro BAEwopevov avayyéeAXerat’ 
the sense taking cognizance of the object by. the 
subtle interposed medium, that is tense and 


4 Vide Cartesii Dioptric. c. i, et ii. p- 50. tom. i. oper. ed. Amstelod. 
1692, in 4to. 
. > Apollodorus apud Diogenem Lacrtium, lib. vii. segm. 157, p. 466. 
vide etiam Plutareli. de Placitis ii it lib: iv.c. xy. tom. ii. 
oper: p. 911. 
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stretched (thrusting every way from it upon the 
aptic nerves), doth by that as it were by a staff 
touch it. Again, generation and corruption may 
be sufficiently explained by concretion and secre- 
tion, or local motion, without substantial forms 
and qualities. And, lastly, those sensible ideas 
of light and colours, heat and cold, sweet and bit- 
ter,.as they are distinct things from the figure, site, 
and motion of the insensible parts of the bodies, 
seem plainly to be nothing else but our own fan- 
cles; passions, and sensations, however they be 
valgarly mistaken for qualities 1 in the bodies with- 
out us. — 

vi. Thus.much may suffice for a general ac- 
count of the Atomical physiology. We shall in 
the next place consider the antiquity thereof, as 
also what notice Aristotle: hath taken of it, and 
what account he gives of the same. For though 
Epicurus went altogether this way, yet it is well — 
known, that he was not the first inventor of it. 
Buat.it is most commonly fathered on Democritus, 
who was-senior both to Aristotle and Plato, be- 
ing reported to have been born the year after So- 
crates; from whose fountains Cicero* saith, that 
Epicurus watered his orchards, and of whom Sex. 
Empiricus’ and Laertius* testify, that he did 
€xPadXew rag rotornrac, Cashier qualities -—and Plu- 
tarch,° that he made the first principles of the 
whole universe aTrououc amrotoue, Kat atraleic, atoms de- 
void of all qualities and passions.— But Laertius* 


* De Nat. Deor. lib. i. c. xliii. p. 2948. t. ix. oper. 

> Lib. ii. adv. Logicos, p. 459. Vide etiam lib. vi. adv. Musicos, p. 
367. et lib. i. adv. Logicos, p. 399. 

© Lib. ix. segm. 72. p. 586. 

4 Libro adversus Colotem, tom. ii. Oper: p. 1110. 

* Lib. ix. segm. 30. p. 567. 
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will have Leucippus,. who was somewhat senior 
to Democritus, to be the first inventor of this phi- 
losophy, though he wrote not so many books con- 
cerning it as Democritus did. Aristotle, who often 
takes notice of this philosophy, and ascribes it 
commonly to Leucippus. and Democritus jointly, 
gives us this description of it in his Metaphysics :* 
Aevxuroe 88 Kat 0 eraipoc avrov Anpoxptroc orolyela pty 
ro wAnpec Kal TO Kevoy Elvai gaat, Aé-yovTEc olov TO. uev dv, 
TO Of un Ov, Kat Ta¢ dtapopac atriac rwv adAAwy paci tTavrac 
ptvrot TPEIC, oyna re kal tabi Kat Oéoww, diadéper yap ro 
ov puopp Kat Siafvyn kai rpom7’ Leucippusand his com- 
panion Democritus make the first principles of 
all. things to be Plenum and Vacuum (body and 
space), whereof one is Ens, the other Non-ens, and 
the differences of the body, which are only figure, 
order, and position, to be the causes of all other 
things—— Which differences they call by these 
names, Rysmus, Diathige, and Trope. And in-his 
book, De Anima,” having declared that Democri- 
‘tus made fire and the soul to consist of round. 
atoms, he describes those atoms of his after this 


" manner, oiov ev rp agou ra KaAoUnEva EVouara ev raic da 


- , >. f x § \ 5 , ~ , 
TWV Bupidwr QAKTtOl, WY THV TavoTeputayv orovyeta - Neyer yy 


Anpoxeeroc. TNC éAne pvaewe, Opolwe de kat Asvxurroc’ 
They are (saith he,) like those ramenta or dusty 
particles which appear in the sun-beams, an .om- 
nifarious seminary whereof Democritus makes to 
be the first elements of the whole universe, and so- 
doth Leucippus likewise.—Elsewhere® the same 
Aristotle tells us, that these two philosophers ex- 
plained generation and alteration, without forms 
* Lib. i. c. iv. p. 268. tom. iv. oper. 


> Lib. i. cap. ii. p. 4. tom. ii, oper. 
“ De Generat,.et Corrupt. lib.i.c.ii. p. 700. tom. i. oper. 
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_and qualities, by figures and local motion: Anye- 
Kptroc kai Aevxtrmrog Towoarrec ra oynpara THY adAolwow 
kal rny yeveow EK TOVTWY ToLOVEL, Stakplot NEV Kal cuyKpicEt 
yeveaw kat gOopdv, ra&e St kai Boe adAciwow: Demo- 
critus:and: Leucippus having mdde figures (or va- 
riously figured atoms), the first principles, make 
generation and alteration out of these; namely, 
generation together with corruption from the con- 
cretion and secretion of them, but alteration from 
the change of their order and position.—Again, 
the elsewhere® takes notice of that opinion of the 
Atomists, that all sense was a kind of touch, and 
that: the sensible qualities of bodies were ta be — 
resolved. into figures, imputing it not only to De- 
mocritus,. but also to the generality of the old phi- 
, lasophers, but very much disliking the same :— 
Anpoxgerog kat ot rAeaTor Tw Puctodeywy aromwrarov Tt 
qoLoucl; Tavra yap ra. aioOnrd arta rotovat Kat sic oynpara 
avayouct rovc yupouc’ Democritus and most of the 
physiologers here commit a very great absurdity, 
in. that they make all sense to be touch, and re- 
solve sensible qualities into the figures of insensi- 
ble parts or atonis.—And this opinion he endea- 
vours to confute by these arguments. First, be- 
cause there is contrariety in qualities, as in black © 
and: white, hot and cold, bitter and sweet, but 
there is no contrariety in figures ; for a circular fi- 
“gure is not contrary to a square or multangular ; ; 
-and.therefore there must be real qualities in bo- 
dies distinct from the figure, site, and motion of 
parts. Again, the variety of figures and disposi- 
tions being infinite, it would follow from thence, 
that the species of colours, odours, and tastes 
should be infinite hkewise, and reducible to no 
- * De Sensn et Sensibili, c. iv. p. 70. tom. ii. oper. 
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certain number. Which arguments I leave the 
professed Atomists to answer. Furthermore, Aris- 
totle somewhere also censures that other funda- 
mental principle of this Atomical physiology, that 
the sensjble ideas of colours and tastes, as red, 
green, bitter, and sweet, formally considered, are 
only passions and fancies in us, and not real qua- 
lities in the object without. For as in.a rainbow 
~there is really nothing without our sight, but a | 
rorid cloud diversely refracting and reflecting the 
sun-beams, in such an angle; nor are there really 
such qualities in the diapbanous prism ; when re- 
fracting the light, it exhibits to us the same co- 
lours of the rainbow; whence it was collected, 
that.those things are properly the phantasms of the 
sentient, occasioned by different.motions on the 
optic nerves ; so they conceived the case to be the 
game in all other colours, and that both the co- 
lours of the prism and rainbow were as real as 
other colours, and all other colours as fantastical 
as they; and then by parity of reason they extend- 
ed the business further to the other sensibles. But 
this opinion Aristotle condemns in these words :* 
Oi rodrepov puctoAcyot rouro ov KaAwe EAeyor, AEvKOY OUTE 
ovddy otouevoe ovre péAav Gvev dfewe, ovTE yUpov aviv yev- 
' sewo’ The former physiologers were generally out 
in this, in that they thought there was no black or 
white without the sight, nor no bitter or sweet 
_ without the taste——There are other passages in 
‘Aristotle concerning this philosophy, which I 
think superfluous to insert here; and I shall have — 
occasion to cite some of them afterward for other 

purposes. , 3 
vu. But in the next place it will not be amiss to 

* De Anima. lib. ii. c. i. p. 43. tom. ii. oper. 
‘VOL, I. G 
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shew, that Plato also hath left a very full record 
of this mechanical or Atomical physiology (that 
hath hardly been yet taken notice of), which not- 
withstanding he doth not impute either to Demo- 
critus (whose name Laertius* thinks he purposely 
declined to mention throughout all bis writings,) - 
_or to Leucippus, but to Protagoras. Wherefore, 
in his Theetetus, having first declared in general,” 
that the Protagorean philosophy made all things 
to consist of a commixture of parts (or atoms), and 
local motion; he represents it, in particular, con- 
cerning colours, after this manner 3° vroAaBe_ roivw 
oUTwot Kata Ta Supata TOWTOV, o 8 KaAetc yoopa AevKOv 
fn elvat avro Erepoy Te Ew TwY cw OMpaTwr, pnd EV TOIC 
‘Oupact, adAa pédav re Kat AeuKoy Kat oriovy GAXO ypwpea Ex 
‘tn¢ moocBoAne TwY OumaTwY mpoC THY TpoonKovaay Popay 
paveirat ‘yeyevynpivor, Kal 0 8€ Exaoroy eival dapev ypepa, 
OUTE TO moocBaAXov ovTE TO moocadAopevov adda peraku 
TLEKAOTW LOLOv yeyovoc’ First, asto that which belongs 
to the sight, you must. conceive that which is call- 
ed:a ‘white or a black colour not to be any.thing 
absolutely existing, either. without your eyes or 
within your eyes: but black and white, and every 
other colour, is caused by different motions made 
upon. the eye: from objects differently modified : 
‘so that it is nothing either in the agent nor the pa- 
-tient absolutely, but something which arises from 
-between them both.—Where ‘it follows immedi- 
-ately, 7 ov Sus yupicato dv we oldv cou paiverat Exacrov 
YK pwpia ‘TOLOUTOY Kal KUVL Kal OTWOUY Cww 7 Can you or 
- any man’ else be confident, that as every colour 
‘appears to him, so it appears just the same: to 
every other man and animal, any more than tastes 
and touches, heat and cold do?—From whence it 
* Lib, ix, segm. 40. p. 571. * P. 118, ¢ Ibid. p. 119. 
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is plain, that Protagoras made sensible qualities 
not to be all absolute things existing in the bodies 
without, but to be relative to us, and passions in 
Us ; and so they are called presently after riva ev 
uty paspara, certain fancies, seemings, or cae 
ances in us. But there is another passage," 
which a fuller account is given of the whole Pro. 
tagorean doctrine, beginning thus ; ‘Apyn se 
a vuv on hE youev wavra fiprarat nos aurwn, we TO Trav Ktvy- 
owe nv, Kai adAo Tapa rouro oveey, the dé Kwynaewe vo Elon, 
adnOe piv drreipov exarepov, Suvapww 8 ro pév Trorsiy Eyov, 
70 St rac yew Ex S8 TH¢ ToUTwWY omAlac TE Kal TpLLewE TpdC 
@\AnAa ytyverac Exyoua, wAnGe ev ar cipa, Siduya Se, T 0 
pv aiaOnrov, ro 8 ataPnatc Gel cuvEKTinrovea Kal yevww- 
pion pera rov aicOmrov, &c. The principle upon 
which all these things depend, is this, that the 
' whole universe is motion (of atoms) and nothing 
else besides: which motion is considered two 
ways, and accordingly called by two names, ac- 
tion and passion ; from the mutual congress, and 
as it were attrition together of both which, are be- 
. gotten innumerable offsprings, which though infi- 
nite in number, yet may be reduced to two general 
heads, sensibles and sensations, that are both ge- 
_ merated at the same time; the sensations are seeing 
and hearing, and the like, and the correspondent 
sensibles, colours, sounds, &c. Wherefore when 
- the eye, or such a proportionate object meet toge- 
- ther,. both the aic@nrov and the aicMoic, the sensible 
idea of white and black, and the sense of seeing, 
are generated together, neither of which. would 
have been produced, if either of those two had not 
met with the other. Kat + dda & otrw yypdv Kai 
Oeppuoy Kat warn Tov avrov TpOTTOV vroAnrrtov, avro pev 
.® Lib. ix. segm. 40. p. 120. 
G2 
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cal’ avro pndty evar, év 8&8 rn med¢ GAAnra omrlg, wWdvra 
yiyvecOa, kal jwayroia.amro tne Kunoewe’ ~The likeis to 
be conceived of all other sensibles, as hot and cold, 
&c. that none of these are absolute things 10 them- 
selves, or real qualities in the objects without, but 
they are. begotten from the mutual congress of 
agent and patient with one another, and that by 
motion ; so that neither the agent has any such 
thing in it before its congress with the patient, nor 
the patient before its congress with the agent. "Ex — 
Sf auporipwy rou Towovvrog Kal Tov mas Xovroc moc Ta aA- 
Anda ouvyryvopevey Kat tac aicOnoae Kat ta atoOnra aro- 
riuKTOvTwy, Ta piv Tola arra yiyvecOa, ra St aicfavopeva’ 
But the agent and patient meeting together, and 
begetting sensation and sensibles, both the object 
and the sentient are forthwith made to be so'and 
so qualified, as when honey is tasted, the sense of 
tasting and the quality of sweetness are begotten 
both together, though the sense be vulgarly attri- 
buted to the taster, and the quality of sweetness 
to the honey.—The conclusion of all which is 
summed up thus, ovdey elvaravro Kal’ avro, adda rive 
atst yiyvecOa, That none of those sensible things is 
any thing absolutely in the objects without, but 
they are all generated or made relatively to the 
sentient.— There is more in that dialogue to this 
purpose, which I here omit ; but I have set down | 
so much of it in the author's own language, be- 

cause it seems to me to be an excellent monv-- 
ment of the wisdom and sagacity of the old philo- 
sophers ; that which is the main curiosity in this 
whole business of the mechanical or Atomical 
philosophy being here more fully and plainly ex- 
pressed, than it is in Lucretius himself, viz. that 
sensible things, according to those ideas that we 
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have of them, are not real qualities absolutely ex- 
isting without us, but év :iniv gaopara, fancies or phan- 
tasms in us: so that both the Latin interpreters 
Ficinus and Serranus, though probably neither 
of them at all acquainted with this philosophy, as 
being not yet restored, could not but understand 
# after the same manner; the one expressing 
, It thus—“ Color ex aspectu motuque medium 
quiddam resultans est. Talis circa oculos ‘pas- 
sio ;” and the other, “‘ Ex varia aspicientis diathesi, 
variaque sensilis specie colores varios et videri et 
fieri, ita tamen ut sint gavracra, nec nisi in animo 
subsistant.” However, it appears by Plato’s man- 
ner of telling the story, and the tenour of the 
whole dialogue, that himself was not a little pre- 
judiced against this philosophy.’ In all probabi-* 
lity the rather, because Protagoras had made it a 
foundation both for Scepticism and Atheism. 
vilt. We have now learnt from Plato, that De- 
mocritus and Leucippus were not the sole pro- 
prietaries in this philosophy, but that Protagoras, 
though not vulgarly taken notice of for any such 
thing (being commonly represented as a Sophist 
only) was a sharer in it likewise; which Prota- 
goras, indeed, Laertius,* and others, affirm to have 
been an auditor of Democritus ; and so he might 
be, notwithstanding what Plutarch tells us,’ that 
. Democritus wrote against his taking away the 
absolute nature of things. However, we are of 
opinion, that neither Democritus, nor Prota- 
goras, nor Leucippus, was the first inventor of 
this philosophy ; ; and our reason is, because 
they were all three of them Atheists (though 


7 8 Lib. ix. segm.. -60. p. 575, 576. Videas etiam A. Gellium Noct. 
Attic. lib. v.c. iii. et Suidam voce Tiparrayépes. 
b Libro adyersus Colotem, tom. ii. oper. p. 1108, 1109. 
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Protagoras alone was banished for that crime by 
the Athenians) and we cannot think, that any 
Atheists could be the inventors of it, much less 
that it was the genuine spawn and brood of .Athe- 
ism itself, as some conceit, because, however these 
Atheists adopted it to themselves, endeavouring 
to serve their turns of it, yet, if rightly understood, 
it is the most effectual engine against Atheism that 
can-be. And we shall make it appear afterwards, 
that never any of those Atheists, whether ancient 
or modern (how great pretenders soever to it) did 
thoroughly understand it, but perpetually contra- 
dicted themselves in it. And this is the reason, 
why we insist so much upon this philosophy here, 
not only because without the perfect knowledge 
of it, we cannot deal with the Atheists at their own 
weapon; but also because we doubt not but to 
make a sovereign antidote against Atheism out-of 
that very philosophy, which so many have used as 
a vehiculum to convey this poison of Atheism by.. 
1x. But besides reason; we have also good his- 
torical probability for this opinion, that this philo- 
sophy was a thing of much greater antiquity than 
either Democritus or Leucippus. And first, be- 
cause Posidonius, an ancient and learned philo- 
sopher, did (as both Empiricus* and Strabo’ tell 
us) avouch it for an old tradition, that the first in- 
ventor of this Atomical philosophy, was one Mos- 
chus, a Phoenician, who, as Strabo also notes, 
lived before the Trojan wars. _ 
x. Moreover, it seems not altogether improba- 
ble, but that this Moschus, a Pheenician philoso- 
pher, mentioned by Posidonius, might be the same 
with that Mochus,:a Pheenician physiologer, in 
* Lib. ix. advers. Mathemat. p.621. b Lib. xvi. p. 718. 
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_ Jamblichus, with whose successors, priests, and 
prophets, he affirms that Pythagoras, sometimes 
sojourning at Sidon (which was his native city), 
~ had conversed: which may be taken for an iuti- 
mation, 'as if he had been by them instructed in. 
that Atomical physiology, which Moschus, or 
Mochus, the Pheenician, is said to have been the 
‘Inventor of. Mochus, or Moschus, is plainly a 
Pheenician name, and there is one Mochus, a 
Pheenician writer, cited in Athenzus, whom the 
Latin translator calls Moschus; and Mr. Seldon 
approves of the conjecture of Arcerius, the pub- 
hisher of Jamblichus, that this Mochus was no 
other man than the celebrated Moses of the Jews, 
with whose successors, the Jewish philosophers, 
priests, and prophets, Pythagoras conversed at 
Sidon. Some fantastic Atomists perhaps would 
here catch at this, to make their philosophy to 
stand by Divine right, as owing its original to re- 
velation ; whereas philosophy being not a matter 
of faith, but reason, men ought not to affect (as I 
conceive) to derive its pedigree from revelation, 
and by that very pretence, seek to impose it ty- 
rannically upon the minds of men, which God hath 
here purposely left free to the use of their own fa- 
culties, that so finding out truth by them, they 
might enjoy that pleasure and satisfaction, which 
arises from thence. But we aim here at nothing 
more, than a confirmation of this truth, that the 
_ Atomical physiology was both older than Demo- 
critus, and had no such atheistical original nei- 
ther. . And there wants not other good authority 
for this, that Pythagoras did borrow many things 
from the Jews, and translate them into his philo- 
sophy. : | : 
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x1. But there are yet other considerable proba- 
bilities for this, that Pythagoras was not unac- 
quainted with the Atomical physiology.. And 
first from Democritus himself, who, as he was of 
the Italic row, or Pythagoric succession, so it 18 


-recorded of him in Laertius,* that he was a great 


emulator of the Pythagoreans,. and seemed to 
have taken all his philosophy from them, tmso- 


much that if chronology had not contradicted it, 


it would have been concluded, that he had been 
an auditor of Pythagoras himself, of whom he 
testified his great admiration in a book entitled by 
his name. Moreover, some of his opinions had a 
plain correspondency with the Pythagoric doc- 
trines, ‘forasmuch as Democritus’ did not only 
hold, ¢épcafa aropouc év rw odA~. Swovpivac, that the 
atoms were carried round in a vortex ;—but alto- 


‘gether with Leucippus, rnv-ynv oyeiOa xept ro pécoy 


Swoupévnyv, that the earth was carried about the 
middle or centre of this vortex (which is the sun) 
turning in the meantime round uponits own axis. 
— And just so the Pythagoric opinion is éxpresséd 
by Aristotle, rnv ynv év Tw dot pwv ovcay KuKAw pepo- 
pévny tept TO pésov vuKra Kal tiv nyépav Tov’ That the 
earth, as one of the stars (that is a planet), being 
carried round about the middle or centre (which 
is fire or the sun), did in the meantime by its cir- 
cumgyration upon its own axis make day and 
night.— Wherefore it-may be reasonably from 


hence concluded, that as Democritus’s philoso- 


phy was Pythagorical, so Pytbagoras’s philoso- 
phy was likewise Democritical, or Atomical. 
« Lib. ix. segm. 38. p. 570. 


. © Lib. ix. segm. 44. p. 573. et segm. 30. p. 567. 


© De Ceelo, lib. ii. c. xiii. p. 658. tom. i. oper. 
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x1. But that which is of more moment yet, wé 
have the authority of Ecphantus, a famous Py- 
thagorean for this, that Pythagoras’s Monads, 
so much talked of, were nothing else but corpo- 
real Atoms. Thus we find it in Stobeus," rag Iv- 
Oayootxac Movasag ovrog mpwroc amepnvaro cwpuariac, 
. Ecphantus (who himself” asserted the doctrine of 
Atoms) first declared, thatthe Pythagoric Monads 
were corporeal,—i.e. Atoms. And this is further 
confirmed from what Aristotle’ himself writes of 
these Pythagoreans and their Monads, rae Mo- 
vadac vroAapBavovow tye péyeboc’ they suppose their 
Monads to have magnitude.—And from that he 
elsewhere’ makes Monads and Atoms to signify | 
the same thing, ovdey Stapéper Movadac Abyev 7 7) owparia 
cuxpa’ It is all one to say monades or small cor- 
puscula.—And Gassendus* hath observed out of 
_ the Greek epigrammatist,‘ that Epicurus’s Atoms 
were sometimes called Monads too :— 


pearny “Eatnoupoy tkcoy 
Tot +0 xevov Znraiy xal rivec al Movddse. 


x111. But to pass from Pythagoras himself; 
_that Empedocles, who was a Pythagorean also, 
did physiologize atomically, is a thing that could 
_ hardly be doubted of, though there were no more. 
proof for it than that one passage of ‘his in his 
philosophic poems :° 





———_-——$-puoit Gdns lory indore 
"AAR pebvow palkeg v8 Biannagle +8 psyhyrpr 


* Eclog. Phys. lib. i. cap. xiii. p 27. edit. Plantin. 1575. fol. 

’ Stob. ubi supra, lib. i. c. xxv. p. 48. 

© Metaphys. lib. xi.c. vi. tom. iv. oper. p. 424. 

@ De Anima, lib. ii. c. vi. p. 13. tom. ii. oper. 

© Physices sect. i. lib. iii. c. iv. p. 256. tom. i oper. etin Notis ad 
lib. ix. Diog. Laertii, p. 70. tom. v. oper. 

f Antholog. Grecor. Epigram. lib. i. xv. p. 32. edit. Francof. 1600. fol. 

© Vide Plut. de Placitis Philos. lib. i. c. xxx. p. 885. tom. ii-.oper. 
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Nature is nothing but the mixture and separation 
of. things mingled ; or thus, There is no produc-. 
tion of any thing anew, but. only mixture and 
separation of things mingled.— Which is not only 
to be understood of animals, according to the Py- 
thagoric doctrine of the transmigration of souls,. 
but also, as himself expounds it, universally of 
all bodies, that their generation and corruption is 
nothing but mixture and separation; or, as Aris- 
totle* expresses it, av-yoiotc Kat Siaxpiorc, concretion 
and secretion of parts, together with change of 
figure and order. It may perhaps be objected, 
that Empedocles held four elements, out of which 
he would have all other bodies to be compounded ; 
and that as Aristotle affirms,” he made those ele- 
ments not to be transmutable into one another 
neither. To which we reply, that he did indeed 
make four.elements, as the first general concre- 
tions of atoms, and therein he did no more than 
Democritus himself, who, as Laertius writes,° did 
from atoms moving round in a vortex, wavra _ovy- 
kpisara yevvav TUp, dowp, aia, yn, Elvat yap Kat ravra, 
éE arouwy tivwy ovornuara, generate all concretions, 
fire, water, air, and earth, these being systems 
made out of certain atoms.—And Plato further 
confirms.the same ; for in his book De Legibus* 

he describes (as I suppose) that very Atheistical — 
hypothesis of Democritus, though without men- 
tioning his name, representing it in this manner; 
that by the fortuitous motion of senseless matter 
were first made those four elements, and then out 


* De Generat. ct Corrupt. lib. ii. c. vi. p. 739. tom. i. oper. 
» Ibid. p. 734. et lib. i. c. iii. p. 699. 

© Lib. ix. segm. 44. p. 573. 

4 Lib. x. p. 666. oper. 
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of them afterward sun, moon, stars, and earth. 
Now both Plutarch* and Stobzus? testify, that 
Empedocles compounded the four elements them- 
selves out of atoms. ‘EyumedoxAnc S& ex pucporéipwy 
o-yKwv ra orot yea ovyKpive dep ‘€oTwW ea ytora, Kat olovet 
sro yea crorysiwv' Empedocles makes the elements 
to be compounded of other small corpuscula, 
which are the least, and as it were the elements of 
the elements.—And the same Stobeus again ob- 
serves,° “EumeSoxAn¢e 1po Twy reacapwy ororyelwy Opavo- 
_ para ttayiora’ Empedocles makes the smallest 
particles and fragments of body (that is, atoms), 
to be before the four elements.—But whereas 
Aristotle affirms, that Empedocles denied the 
transmutation of those elements into one another, 
that must needs be either a slip in him, or else a 
fault in our copies; not only because Lucretius, 
who was better versed in that philosophy, and 
gives a particular account of Empedocles’s 
doctrine (besides‘many others of the ancients), 
affirms the quite contrary ; but also because him- 
self, in those fragments of his still preserved, ex- 
pressly ackvowledges this: transmutation. 
Kat pOeives sie GAAnAa, nal avteras ivgctces alone. 

xiv. Besides all this, no less autbor than Plato 
' affirms, that according to Empedocles, vision and - 
other sensations were made by azoppoai cynparwy, 
the defluxions of figures,—or effluvia of atoms 
(for so Democritus’s Atoms are called in Aristotle 
cynuara, because they were hodies which had only 
figure without qualities), lle supposing, that some 

* De Placitis Philos. lib. i. c. xvii. p. 883. tom. ii. oper. Vide etiam 
C. xiii. p. 883. 


.> Eclog. Physic. lib. i.-c. xx. p. 36. 
¢ Ibid. lib. i. c. xvii, p. 33. 
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of thesé figures: or: particles. corresponded with 
the organs of one sense, and some with the organs 
_ of another. “Ouxouv Xbyere ambppoac Tivag THY OvTeD 
card: EuredoxnAéa, kal. ropoug, ic avg, kat de wy ai amrop- 
poat mopevavrat, Kal. TOV atoppowy rac pey apporrety eviotc 
TOY TopWwY, TAC oe. eAdrrouc 7 weiloue gtvat’ You say; 
then, according to the doctrine of Empedocies, 
that: there:are:certain corporeal effluvia from bo« 
dies of different magnitudes and figures, as also 
several pores. and '‘meatus’s.in us diversely corre- 
spoiding with them : so that some of these corpo- 
real efiluvia agree with some pores, when they are . 
either too big or too little for others.— By which it 
¥s evident, that Empedoeles did not suppose sen- 
sations to: be made by intentional species or quali- 
ties, but as to the generality, in the Atomical way ; 
in which notwithstanding there are some differ- 
ences among the Atomists themselves. But Em- 
pedocles went the same way-here with Demo- 
critus, for Empedocles’s amroppoat oynuarwr, de- 
fluxions of figured bodies,—are*clearly the same 
thing with Democritus’s adwAwv sioxpicac, Insinua- 
tions of simulachra; or, exuvious images of ‘bo- 
dies.—And the same Plato adds further,” that ac- 
cording to Empedocles, the definition of colour 
_ was this, azxoppon oYnparwy Oyer cvuperpoc Kai atafyroc, 
The defluxion of figures, or figured corpuscula . 
(without qualities) cammensurate to the sight and 
sensible.—Moreover,. that Empedocles’s physio- 
logy was the very same with that of Democritus, 
is manifest also from this passage of Aristotle,* 
Oi piv odv mept "EpmeSoxdéa kat Anuoxotrov XavOavovew 
“avrol Eavrove ov yeviow && adAndAwy moovrrec, aAAG gat- 


* Plato in Menone, p. 14. 6 Ibid. 
© De Ceelo, lib. iii. cap. vii. p. 680. tom. i, oper. . 
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von yiveaty" évurdp xov yep € Ekacr oy ExxpivecDai: pec 
WoTEp 6 a ayysiou tn¢ yevioewe ovenc’ Empedocles.and 
Democritus deceiving themselves, unawares .de- 
stroy all generation.of things out of one another, 
leaving a seeming generation: only: for they say, 
that generation is not the production of any new 
entity, but ouly the secretion of what was. before 
Inexistent; as when divers kinds of things con- 
founded together in a vessel, are separated from 
one another.—Lastly, we shall confirm all this by 
the clear testimony of Plutarch, or the writer; De 
Placitis Philosopborum :* ’EpredoxAne cai. Ewixovpoc 
kal jmavrec Ooot Kara auya0potopoy rwv AeTTOMEPwY: cwMETWY 
KospoTotoval, svyKpicsic pév Kat Siaxpiacte agayaver, ryave- 
cac S Kal p8opdc ov Kupiwc, ov yap kara wovov ¢&,eA\ow- 
cewe, kara St rocoy ovK ovvallpotapon Taurag yiverPue’-SM- 
‘pedocles and, Epicurus, and all those that com- 
pound the world of small atoms, introduce ¢gen- 
cretions and secretions, but no generations or -cor- 
ruptions properly so called ;. neither would they 
have these to be made according to quality by al- 
teration, but only according to quantity by ag- 
gregation.— And the same writer sets, down: the 
order and method of the Cosmopgia, according to 
Empedocles;; ‘Epmedoxdncy ty pevaidiga Tpwrev Stexpe- 
Onvat, Seprepov os ro TUD, ep: @ mmiyny eE a a id meployyo- 
mévng 7H pun NC- mepupopacy dvaB toa r9 dup, £& ov; Ou- 
indeed rov aépa, Kat yevéoBat Tov ev a pavov Ex rou, ab- 
po, TOV. 8: nALov. EK Tugoc’ Em pedocles writes, that 
ether was first of all secreted out of the confused 
chaos of atoms, afterwards the fire, and then the 
earth, which being constringed, and as it; were, 
squeezed by the force of. agitation, sent farth:wa- 
ter bubbling out of it;.from the evaperation of 
* Lib. i. c. xxiv. p. 884. oper. » Lib. ii. cap. vi. p. 887. 
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which did proceed air; and from the ether was 
made the heavens, from fire the sun.—We see, 
therefore, that it was not without cause, that Lu- 
cretius* did so highly extol Empedocles, since bis 
physiology was really the same with that of Epi- 
curus and Democritus ; only that he differed from 
them in some particularities, as in excluding a va- 
cuum, and denying such physical minima as were 

indivisible. : | 
xv. As for Anaxagoras, though he _ philoso- 
phized by Atoms, substituting concretion and se- 
-eretion, in the room of generation and corruption, 
insisting upon the same fundamental principle, 
‘that .Empedocles, “Democritus, and the other 
Atomists did; which was (as we shall declare 
‘more fully afterward) that nothing could be made 
out of nothing, nor reduced to nothing ; and there- 
fore, that there were neither any pew productions, 
ior destructions of any.substances or real entities: 
yet, as his Homceomeria is represented by Aristo- 
‘tle, Lucretius, and otber authors, that bone was 
‘made of bony atoms, and flesh of fleshy, red 
things of red atoms, and hot things of hot atoms : 
these atoms being supposed to be endued origi- 
nally with so many several forms and qualities es- 
sential to them, and inseparable from them, there 
was indeed a wide difference between his philoso- 
phy and the Atomical. However, this seems to 
have had its rise from nothing else but this philo- 
sopher’s not being able to understand the Atomi- 
cal. hypothesis, which made him decline it, and 
. substitute this spurious and counterfeit Atomism 
of his own in the room of it. | 
xvi. Lastly, I might add here, that it is record- 

® Lib. i. vers. 744, 745. 
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-ed by good authors, concerning divers other an- 
cient philosophers, that were not addicted to De- 
mocriticism or Atheism, that they followed this 
Atomical way of physiologizing, and therefore 
in all probability did derive it from those religi- — 
-ous Atomists before Democritus. As for ex- 
ample; Ecphantus, the Syracusian Pythagorist, 
who, as Stobzus writes, mace ra adtaigera cwpara 
_ kat to xevov, indivisible bodies and vacuum, the 
principles of physiology, and as Theodoret also 
testifies, taught && rwv drouwy cuvecravat rov Koopoy, 
' that the corporeal world was made up of atoms; 
—Xenocrates,* that made peyé0n adwipera, indivisi- 
ble magnitudes, the first principles of bodies ; 
Heraclides,’ that resolved all corporeal things 
Inte Yayuara Kat Opavopara twa édaywora, certain 
smallest fragments of bodies ;—Asclepiades,* who 
supposed all the corporeal world. to be made && 
-avopoiwy Kat avapuwy dyxwy, not of similar parts (as 
Anaxagoras) but of dissimilar and inconcinn mo. 
lecule, i.e. atoms of different magnitude and fi- 
gures; and Diodorus,’ that solved the material 
phenomena by apepn ra eAayora, the smallest indi- 
visibles of body. And lastly, Metrodorus’ (net 
Lampsacenus, the Epicurean, but) Chius,. who is 
reported also to have made indivisible particles 
and atoms the first principles of bodies. But 
what need we any more proof for this, that. the 


* Vide Georg. Pachymer. libellum mee ariuay yea eon, qui extat inter 
_ Aristotelis opera, tom. ii. cap. i. p. 819. 
b Vide Plutarch. de Placitis Philos. lib. i. cap. xiii. p. 883. tom. ii. 
oper. : 

" Vide Sextum Empiric. Hypotypos. Pyrrhon. lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 136. 

4 Sext. Empiric. lib. i. adv. Physicos, sect. 363. p. 621. vide etiam 
lib. iii. Hypothes. cap. iv. p. 136. | 

© Vide Stobzei Eclog. Physic. lib. i. cap. xiii. p. 27. 
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Atomical physiology was ancienter than Demo- 
critus and Leucippus, and not confined only to 
that sect, since Aristotle himself* in the passages 
already cited, doth expressly declare, that besides 
Democritus,:the generality of all the other physi- 
ologers went that way ; Anyoxgiroc Kat ot mAstoro 
Trav. puocoroywy,.&c. Democritus and. the most of 
the physiologers make all sense to be touch, and 
resolve sensible qualities, as the tastes of bitter and 
sweet, &c. into figures.—And again,” he imputes 
it generally to all the physiologers that went be- 
fore him, oi xpdrepoy puctoo-yot, the former physio- 
logers (without any exception) said not well in 
this, that there was no black and white without 
the sight, nor bitter and sweet without the taste.— 
Wherefore, I think, it cannot be reasonably 
doubted, but that the generality of the old physio- 
logers before Aristotle and Democritus, did pur- 
sue the Atomical way, which is to resolve the cor- 
poreal phenomena, not into forms, qualities, and 
species, but into figures, motions, and fancies. 
xvir. But then there will seem to be no small 
difficulty in reconciling Aristotle with himself, 
who doth’in so many places plainly impute this 
philosophy to Democritus and Leucippus, as the 
‘first source and original of it; as also in salving 
the credit of Laertius, and many‘other ancient 
writers, who do the like, Democritus having had 
for many ages almost the general cry and vogue | 
for Atoms. However, we doubt not but to give 
a very good account of this business, and recon- 
cile the seemingly different testimonies of these 
“ancient writers, so as to take away all contradic- 


® Lib. de Sensu et Sensibili, cap. iv. p. 70. tom. ii. oper. 
» De Animo, lib. ii, cap. i. p. 43. tom. ii. oper. 
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-tion..and repugnancy between them. For al- 
though the Atomical physiology was in-use long . 
before Democritus and Leucippus,. so that they 
did not make it, but find it; yet these two, with 
their confederate Atheists (whereof. Protagoras 
seems to have. been one) were undoubtedly the 
first, that ever made this physiology to be a com- 
plete and entire philosophy by itself, so as to de- 
. ¥ive the original of all things in the whole universe 
from senseless atoms, that-had nothing but figure 
and motion, together with vacuum, and made up 
such a system of it, as from whence it would fol- 
low, that the e could not be any God, not:s0 much 
as acorporeal one. ‘These two things were both 
of them before singly and apart. For there is no 
doubt to. be made, but that there hath been Athe- 
ism lurking in the minds of.some or other in all 
-ages ; and perhaps some of those ancient Atheists 
-did endeavour to philosophize too, as well as they 
‘could, in some other way. .And there was Ato 
Inical physiology likewise before, without Athe- 
ism... But these two thus complicated. together, 
- -were. never before Atomical Atheism, or ‘Atheisti- 
‘cal Atomism. And therefore,. Democritus and 
-his comrade Leucippus, need not be envied the 
glory of being reputed the first inventors or found- 
-ers of the Atomical ‘philosophy athejzed and 
ad ulterated. 

~ xvirt.. Before Leucippus and Democritus the 
‘doctrine of Atoms was not made a whole-entire 
philosophy by itself, but looked upon only'as a 
. part or member of the whole philosophic system, 
_and that the meanest and lowest part too, it being 
-only used: to explain that which was purely. cor- 
poreal in the world ; besides which, they acknow- 

VOL.'I, oH 
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ledged something else, wliich was not mere butik 

and mechanism, but life and self activity, that is, 
iwammaterial or incorporeal substance; the head and 
snmmity whereof, is the Deity distinct from the 
world. Se that there have been two sorts of Ato- 
mists in the world, the one Atheistical, the other 

Religious. The first and most ancient Atomists 
halding incorporeal substance, used that physin- 
logy in a way of subordination to theology and me- 
taphysics. The other, allowing no other sub- 
stance but body, made senseless atoms and fi- 

gures, without any mind and understanding (1. e. 

- without any God) to be the original of all things ; 
which latter is that, that was vulgarly known by 
the name pf Atomical philosophy, of which De- 

-mocritus qgnd Leucippus were the source. | 

‘xrx. It hath been indeed of late confidently aa- 

serted by some, that never any of the ancient phi 
losophers dreamed of any such thing as incorpo- 
real substance; and therefore they would bear 
men in hand, that it was nothing but an upstart 
and new-fangled invention of some bigotical rel- 

gionists ; the falsity whereof, we shall here briefly © 
make to appear. For though there have been 
deubtiess, inall ages, such as have disbelieved the 
existence of any thing but what was sensible, 
whom Plato* describes after this manner ; of Siaret- 
vowT av Tavo un Suvarot Talc yepot OUMTLECELY soty, wc dpa 
ToUTO aveey TO raparray tott’ ‘That would contend, that 
- whatsoever they could not feel or grasp with their 
-hands, was altogether nothing ;—yet this opinion 
was professedly opposed by the best of the. ay- 
cient philosophers, and condemned for a. piece of 
sad and stupidity. Wherefore, the same 

an n Sophista, p. 160. 
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Plato tells us, that there had been always, as well 
_ ss then there was, a perpetual war and contro- 
vyersy in the world, and, as he calls it, a kind of 
gigantomachy betwixt these two parties or sects 
of men ; the one, that held there was no other stb- 
stance in the world besides body; the other, that 
exserted incorporeal substance. The former of 
these parties or sects is thus described by the phi- 
losdpher ; Ot piv cic yqv cf ovpavev Kat Tov aoparovu 
gtivta TAKovot tic ytpoty areyvwo Tétpa¢e Kal Spve wept 
AapPuvorrse, ray ydo roLovTwy EpaTopevar WavTwV, Sus Xv- 
pelovree rovto elvat movoy O mapéye. mpocoAny Kat ewa- 
$y twa, raurdy cwpa Kat ovatay opwZopevor’ rwv St dddAwy 
vitte Yqol 17 swHyLa Eyoy Eival, KaTappovovNTEC TO Taparray, 
aioe Ovety sOéXovrec aAAo axovew*® These (saith he)pull ali 
things down from heaven and the inrisible region, 
with their hands to the earth, laying hold of rocks 
and oaks ; and when they grasp all these hard and 
gross things, they confidently affirm, that that 
Only is substance, which they can feel, and will re- 
sist their touch; and they conclude, that body 
and substance are one and the self-same thing ; 
aad if any one chance to speak to them of some- 
thing which is not body, i.e. of incorporeal sub- 
stance, they will altogether despise him, and not 
bear a word more from him. And many such the 
‘philosopher there says he had met withal. The 
other he represents in this manner ; Ot rpog avrode 
angwnroovrec dra evAacBuc avwbev aoparey roreu 
dutvovratvorsa dtra kat dowpara edn, Praldusvor riy dNie 
Baty ovviay cat. tv pécw & xépl savta arXtroc dpidoripwy 
pean tic ae Evviornxe’ . The adversaries of these 
Corporealists do cautiously and piously assault 
them ftem the itivistble region, fetehmg all things 
fromabove by way of descent, and by strength of 
: H 2 
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yeason convincing, that certain intelligible and in- 
corporeal forms are the true or first substance, and 
‘not sensible things. But betwixt these two there 
hath always been (saith he) a great war and con- 
tention.—And yet in the sequel of his discourse, 
he adds, that those Corporealists were then grown 
a little more modest and shame-faced than for- 
merly their great: champions had been, such.as © 
‘Democritus and Protagoras; for however they 
still persisted in this, that the soul was a body,. 
yet they had not, it seems, the impudence to 
affirm, that wisdom and virtue were. corporeal 
things, or bodies, as others. before and since too 
_have done. We see here, that Plato expressly 
asserts a substance distinct from body, which 
sometimes he calls ovoiay aowuarov, incorporeal sub- 
stance,—and sometimes ovsiay vonrnyv, intelligible 
substance,—in opposition to. the other which he 
calls aicOnriv, sensible-—Aud it is plain to any one, 
that hath had the least acquaintance with Plato’s 
philosophy, that the whole scope and drift of it, 
is to raise up men’s minds from sense to a belief of 
incorporeal things as the most excellent: ra yap 
aowpata kad\ora dvra Kai péyiora Aoyy pOvov,. addAw SE 
‘ovdevi, cagpwe Seixyura, as he writes in another place ;* 
for incorporeal things, which are the greatest and 
most excellent things.of all, are (saith he) disco, 
-verable by reason only, and nothing else.—And 
chis subterraneous cave, so famously known, and so 
-elegantly described by him,” where he supposes 
men ‘tied with their backs towards the light, 
placed at.a great distance from them, so that they 
could not turn about their heads to it neither, 
and therefore could see nothing but the. shadows 


8 In Politico, p.382. oper. - - » De Repub: lib; vii. p. 482. 
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(of certain’ substances ‘behind them)’ projected’ 
from it, which shadows they concluded to:be the: 
only: substances and realities, and when they 
heard: the sounds made by those bodies that:were: 
betwixt the light and them, or their reverberated 
echoes, they imputed them tothose shadows which 
they saw; I say, all this is a deseription of the 
state of those men, who take body to be the only: 
reat and substantial thing in the world, and to do 
all that is done in it; and therefore often impute 
sense, reason, and understanding, to nothing aut 
blood and brains in us. 3 

_ xx. I might also shew in the next place, how 
Aristotle did‘not at all dissent from Plato herein, 
he plainly asserting,” addAnv ovetav rapa ra aioOnra, 
another substance besides sensibles,—oveiay ywpr- 

orny Kat Ke ywptomevny TwY acOnrwv, a substance separ- 
able and also actually separated from sensibles,— 
axivnrov ovctav, an immoveable nature or essence— 
(subject to no generation or corruption) adding, 
that the Deity was to be sought for here: nay, 
such a substance, nv péyeBoc oucey evdt yerat Eye, ad- 
Ad duepne kai adaigerdg éort, a8 hath no magnitude at 
all, but is impartible and indivisible—He also 
blaming Zeno (not the Stoic, who was junior to 
Aristotle, but an aucienter philosopher of that. 
name) for making God to be a body, in these 
words ; " adrag yao roe Aéyer Elvat rv Ocov" etre 88 rode rd. 
Wav, Etre OTL Sirwors aurdg Ayer douparoe yap @v mwcav 
opatpoudnc ei le orav obras our av pia our ap NPEMOL, 
pardapov TE WY" ETEL & cwya tort, rt av auTo kwdver xiveBai* 


2 Metaphys. lib. xiv. cap. vii. p. a tom. iv. oper. eti in as ue 
locis, 

+ Libro de Zenone, Xenuphane, et Gorgia, pi iv. p. 844. tom. ii. 
' oper, 
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eno implicitly. affirms God to be a bedy, wlie- 
ther he mean him to be. the whole corporeal uni- 
_ verse, or some particular body; for if God were., 
iacorporeal, how could he be spherical?. sor coud: 
he then either move or rest, being not properly: 
ia any place: but if God be a body, then. nothing. 
hinders but that he may be moved.— From which 
and other places of Aristotle, it is plam enough 
“also, that he. did suppose incorporeal substance to 
be unextended, and as such, not to have relation 
to any place. But this is a thing to be disputed: 
afterwards. Indeed some learned men conceive 
Aristotle to have reprehended Zeno without cause, 
and that Zeno made God to be a sphere, or sphe- 
rical, in no other sense, than Parmenides did: us 
that known verse of his :* 


révrolley eixuxrov opaleac ivadiyntoy SyKal. 


Wherein he is understood to describe the Divine 


' - eternity. However, it plainly appears from heuee, | 


that according to Aristotle’s sense, God was aew- 
naroc, a incorporeal substance distinct from the 
world. 

xxI. Now this doctrine, which Plato especially 
was famous for asserting, that there was ovoia aow- 
paroc, incorporeal substance,—and that the souls 
of men were such, but principally the Deity ; 
Epicurus taking notice of it, endeavoured with 
all his might to confute it, arguing sometimes 
after this manner :® There can be no incorporeal 
God (as Plato maintained), not only because no ~ 
man can frame a conception of | an incorporeal | 


2 Apud Aristot. in libro jam laudato, cap. iv. p. 843, tom. ii. oper, 
et apud Platonem in Sophista, et veterum alios. 
& Cicero de Natur. Deor. lib. i. cap. xii. p. 2897. tom. ix. oper. 
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viisstance, but also because whatsdever is incer< 
poreal must weeds want sence, and prudence, and 
plexsure, atl which things ave incladed in the no 
tion of God; and therefore, an incorporeal Deity 
is a eontradiction.—And concerning. the seal of 
men: "ot Atyovrec aowHeroy etvae THY Wyn waratdloves, 
&e.. They who.say, that the sout is incorporeal, in 
any other sense, than as that word may be used to 
signify a subtile body, talk vainly and foolishly ; 
for then it could neither be able to do nor suffer 
any thing. It could not act wpon any other thing, 
because it could touch nothing ; neither could it 
suffer from any thing, because it could: not be 
totiched by any thing; but it would be just like 
fo vacunm or empty space, which can neither do 
Hor suffer any thing; but only yield bodies a pas- 
sage through it—From whence it is farther evi- 
dent, that this opinion was professedly maintain- 
ed by some philosophers before Epicurus’s time. 

xx11. But Plato and Aristotle were not the first 
inventors of it; for it is certain, that all these phi 
tosophers, whe held the immortality of the hu-. 
man soul, and a God distinct from this vistble 
world (and so properly the Creator of # and ail 
its parts), did really assert incorporeal substance. 
For that a corporeal soul cannot be in its own 
nature immortal and incerruptible, is plain. te 
every one’s understanding, because of its parts 
being separable from one another ; and whosoever 
denies Ged to be incorporeal, if he make Kim any 
thing at all, he must needs make him to be either 
the whole corporeal world, or else a part of it.— 
Wherefore; if God be neither of these, he must 
then be an incorporeal substance. Now Plato 
| cS Vide Diog. Lacrt. lib. x. segm. 67, 68. p- 630. | 
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was not the. first }who asserted ‘these two,things, - 
but they were ‘both. maintained: -by:many: philoso- . 
phers before hith. Pherecydes Syrus,'and Thales, .. 
were.two of the most ancient philosophers among | 
the Greeks ; and it is said of the foriner :of them," 
that by. his. lectures and .disputes concerning the 
immortality.of the soul, he first drew. off Pytha- 
‘goras from another course of life to the study of 
philosophy. - Pherecydes Syrus. (saith Cicero) 
‘‘ primus dixit animos bominum esse sempiternos, * 
Aod Thales, in an epistle,° directed to him, con- 
_ gratulates his being the first, that had designed to 
write to the Greeks concerning Divine things; 
which Thales also.(who was the head of the lonic 
succession of philosophers, as Pythagoras of the 
Italic) is joined with Pythagoras and Plato, bythe 
writer “ De Placitis Philosophorum,”™ after this 
INDADNE!, .ovroe wavreg ot mporeraypévot aowparov ‘Thy wu- 
yy vroribevrat, puos A€yovres avroKiwyrov Kat. ovotay 
vonrnv’ All these determined the soul to be in- 
corporeal, making it to be naturally self-moving 
(or self-active) and an intelligible substance,— 
that is, not sensible. Now he, that determmes 
the soul to be incorporeal, must needs hold the 
Deity to be incorporeal much more. ‘‘ Aquam 
dixit Thales esse initium rerum (saith Cicero,) 
Deum autem eam mentem, que ex aqua cuncta 
fingeret.” Thales said that water-was the first . 
principle of all corporeal things, but that God was 
that mind, which formed all things out of water, 


* Vide Augustin. cap. cxxxvii. P. 308. tom. il. oper. 

* Tuscolan. Quest. lib. i. c. xvi. p. 2586. tom. viii, oper: 
€ Apud Diogen. Laert. lib. i. segm. 43. p.25. 
' @ Lab: iv. cap. iii. p. 908. 

* De Natur. Deor. lib. i. cap. x. p. 2894. tom, ix. qper, . 
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—For Thales was a Phenician by extraction, and: 
accordingly seemed to have received his ‘two: 
principles: from thence, water, and ‘the Divine — 
Spirit-moving upon the waters.. The first whereof: 
is thus expressed by. Sanchoniathon," in his de- 
scription of the Pheenician theology, yaoc oXepos, 
éprGwdec, a turbid and dark chaos;—and the se- 
cond is intimated in these words, npaofy ro rveuya 
twv Wiwy apywv, the Spirit was affected with love 
towards its own principles ;—perhaps expressing 
the force of the Hebrew word, Merachepheth, and: 
both of them implying an understanding prolifical: 
goodness,’ forming and hatching the corporeal 
-world into this perfection ; or else a plastic power, 
subordinate to it. Zeno (who was also originally: 
a Pheenician) tells us,’ that Hesiod’s chaos was 
water; and that the material heaven as well as 
earth was made out of water (according to the 
judgment of the best interpreters) is the genuine 
sense of Scripture, 2 Pet. 11.5. by which water: 
some :perhaps would understand a chaos of 
atoms confusedly moved. But whether Thales 
were acquainted with the Atomical physiology or 
no,° it is. plain that he asserted, besides the soul’s 
immortality, a Deity distinct from the corporeal 
world. - 

We pass to Pythagoras, whom we have proved 
already to have been an Atomist; and it is well 
known, also; that he was a professed Incorpore- 
alist. - That he asserted the immortality of the 
soul, and consequently its immateriality, : is evi- 

® Apud Euseb, de Praparatione Evangelica, lib. ii. cap. x. p.33. 

» Vide Scholiast. in Apollon. Argonautic. lib. iv. vers. 676. 8. cita- 
tum ab Hug. Grotio, in Notis ad lib. i. de Veritate Relig. Christ. sec. 


xvi. p. 30, 31. - 
© Vide Platarch. de Placitis Philos. lib. ijcap. xvi. p. 883. 
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dent from his doetrine of pre-existence and trans- 
migration: and that he likewise held an incorpo- 
veal. Deity distinct from the world, is thing not 
‘ questioned by any. But ¥ there were any need of 
proving it (because there are no monuments of his 
extant), perhaps it might be done from hence, be- 
cause he was the chief propagator of that doc- 
trine amongst the Greeks, concerting three hy- 
postases in the Deity. 

. For, that Plato and his followers held, rose dp- 
ytxar vrooractic, three hypostases in the Deity, that 
were the first principles of all things—is a thing 
very well known to all ;. though we do not affirm, 
that these Platonic hypostases are exactly the 
same with those in the Christian trinity.. New 
Plato himself sufficiently intimates this not to have 
been his own invention; and Plotinus tells as, 
that it was waAaa Sofa, an ancient opinion before 
Plato’s time, which had been delivered down by 
some of the Pythagorics. Wherefore, I conceive, 
this must needs be one of those Pythagoric mon- 
strosities, which Xenophon covertly taxes Plate 
for entertaining, and mingling with the Socraticat 
philosophy, asif he had: thereby corrupted the 
purity and simplicity of it. Though a Corpore- 
alist may pretend to be a Theist, yet I never heard 
that any of them did ever assert a trinity, respec- 
tively to the Deity, uniess it-were such an one. as 
J think not fit here to mention. 

_ xxii1, That Parmenides, who was hkewise.a 
Pythagorean, acknowledged a Deity distinct from 
the corporeal world, is evident from Plato.” And 
Plotinus teHs us. also, that he was one of them 
that asserted the triad of Divine hypostases. 
| 2 In Parmenide. 


| 
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. Mereover, whereas there was a great. controversy 
amongst the ancient phtlosophers before Plato's. 
time,’ between such as held all things to flow 
(as namely Heraclitus and Cratylus), and others, 
who. asserted that some things did stand, and that 
there was akxivnroc oucia, a certain immutable na- 
ture-—to wit, an eternal mind, together with etey- 
nal and immutable truths (amongst which were 
Parmenides and Melissus)! the former. of these 
were all Corporealists (this being the very reason 
why they made all things to flow, because they 
supposed all to. be body), though these were not,, 
therefore, all of them Atheists. But the lattes 
were all both Incorporealists and Theists; fon 
whosoever. holds incorporeal substance, must 
needs, according to reason, also assert a Deity. 

And although we did not before particularly 
mention Parmenides amongst the Atomical philo- 
sophers, yet we conceive it to be manifest from 
hence, that he was one of that tribe, because he 
was an eminent assertor of that principle, ovde» 
ovre ylvsOar ovre pAeipeBar rw dvrwv, that no real en- 
tity is either made or destroyed, generated or 
corrupted.—Which we shall afterwards plainly 
shew, to be the grand fundamental principle of 
the Atomical philosophy. 

xxiv. But whereas we did evidently prove be- 
fore, that Empedocles was an Atomical physiolo- 
ger, it may, notwithstanding, with some colour of 
probability, be doubted, whether he were not an _ - 
‘Atheist, or at. least a Corporealist, because Aris- 
totle accuses him of these following things. First,” 
of making knowledge to be sense, which is, tn- 


* Vide Platon. in Theztcto, p. 130, 131. 
> Aristot. de Anima, lib. iii. cap. iii. p. 45. tom. ii. oper. 
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deed, a-plain sign of a Corporealist ;-and,: there-~ 
fore, in the next place also,* of compounding the: | 
soul out: of ‘the four ‘elements, making it to un- 
derstand every corporeal thing by something :of 
the same within itself, as fire by: fire, and earth 
by earth; and lastly,’ of attributing much-to for- 
tune, and affirming, that divers of the parts of 
animals were made such by chance, and that 
there were at first certain mongrel animals, fortui- 
tously produced, that were Bovyevy Kat avdpoTewpa, 
such as ‘had something of the shape of an ox, to- 
gether with the face of a man (though they could 
not long continue);—which seems to give just 
cause of suspicion, that Empedocles atheized in - 
the same manner that Democritus did.- 

To the first of these we reply, that some Silene: 
who had also read Empedocles’s poems, ‘were of 
a different judgment from Aristotle as to that, 
conceiving Empedocles not to make sense but 
reason the criterion of truth. ‘Thus Empiricus 
informs us :° Others say, that, according to Em- 
pedocles, the criterion of truth is not sense,- but 
right reason; and also that right reason is of two 
sorts, the one @eioc, or Divine, the other avOpwmwwoc, 
or human: of which the Divine is inexpressible, 
but the human declarable-—And there might be 
several passages cited out of those fragments of 
Empedocles’s poems yet left, to confirm this;. but 
we shall. produce. only this one: 

Tulen oborsy Eguns, vies.2° § diidoy Exacroy.2 
To this sense; Suspend thy assent to the GOERS: | 

* Arist. lib. i. cap. ii. p. 5. tom. ii. oper. 

» Id. de Partibus Animal. lib. i. cap.‘i. p. 470. tam. ii. oper. et Phy- 
sicor. lib. ii. cap. viii. p. 475. et 477. 


© Lib. vii. adv. Math. sec, 122. p. 396. 
4.Ib. scc, 125. p. 347. - 
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real senses, and consider every thing clearly with 
thy mind or reason. 

And as to the second crimination, Aristotle 
has much weakened his own testimony here, by 
accusing Plato also of the very same thing. Ie- 
TWY THY Ww yy tk roy oro Xeiwy qOLel, yorsoxerat yap opoip 
Spoor, ra O& mpaypara EK TwY apywy eivat’ Plato com- 
pounds the soul out of the four elements, because 
like is known by like, and things are from their 
, principles.— Wherefore it is probable, that Em- 
pedocles might be no more guilty of this fault (of 
making the soul corporeal; and to consist of earth, 
water, air, and fire) than Plato was, who, in all 
men’s judgments, was as free from it as Aristotle 
himself, if not more. For Empedocles’ did, in the 
same manner as Pythagoras before him, and 
Plato after him, hold the transmigration of souls, 
and consequently both their future immortality 
aud pre-existence; and therefore inust needs as- 
sert their incorporeity: Plutarch‘ rightly declar- 
ing this to have been his opinion; Etvat cai rove 
pndérw yeyovorac Kat Touc non reOvnxorac’ That as well 
those who are yet unborn, as those that are dead, 
have a being.—He also asserted human souls to 
be here in a lapsed state ;* peravacrac, cat Efvouc, cat 
gvyacac, Wanderers, strangers, and fugitives from 
God ; declaring, as Plotinus tells us;* that it was 
a Divine law, a duapravoveatc raic puyatc TECELY evrav0a, 
that souls sinning should fall down into these 
earthly bodies. But the fullest record of the 


~ ® De Anima, 1. i. c. ii. p. 5. tom. ii. op. 
. > Diogen. Laert. lib. viii. segm. 78. p. 359. et Plut. de Solertia Anj- 
mal. tom. ii. p. 964. oper. 

¢ Libro Ady. Colotem, p. 1113. tom. ii. oper. 

* Plutarch. de Exilio, p. 607. 

* De Animz Descensu in Corpora, En. iv. lib. viii. cap. i. p. 468. 
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Empedoclean philosophy concerning the soul is — 


contained in this of Hierocles,* Kartiot xot axowinrer 
THC EVOAYLOVOL ywoac ° avowsroc, we EumedoxAne gonew o' 
Tiv8a-yopeioc,— pvyac Ocofey xat- adyrne Nelxet pewoptvys 
wisuvoc.— Aveo 88 kal ray dpyatay thw arodapPave, 


Kb patgas 72 wegl yay nal vey drtgwin yineo, 
ene gives +e xbrog te xal.drrov Ebvsn xngain. 


Exe ¢ Ov of Exmecovrec— Arne 
—ava eee at xal ondrog hrdonovery. 


H &z EPETIC rou $ev-yovro Tov rc “Arne Aepiova Toc roy 
- ne aAn@etac enéiyerat AEWA, Ov aToALTOY ™ opin rne 
“gTEPOPpuNcEWwC gc ynwvov Ep yerau owpua, ‘Od Biov—ausvoe 
~ @ueAGcice Man falleth from his happy state, as Em- 
pedocles the Pythagorean saith,—by being a fu- 
gitive, apostate, and wanderer from God, actuated 
with a certain mad and irrational strife or conten- 
tion.—But he ascends again, and recovers his 
former state,—if he decline, and avoid these earth- 
ly things, and despise this unpleasant and wretch- 
ed place, where murder, and wrath, and a troop 
of all other mischiefs reign. Into which place, 
they who fall, wander up and down through the 
field of Ate and darkness. But the desire of him 
that flees from this field of Ate carries him on 
towards the field of truth; which the soul at first 
reljnquishing, and losing its wings, fell down into 
this earthly body, deprived of its happy life— 
From whence it appears that Plato’s rrepoppuyare - 
was derived from Empedocles and the Pytha- 
goreans. 

Now, from what hath been already cited, it is 
.sufficiently manifest, that Empedocles was so far 
from being either.an Atheist or Corporealist, that 
he was indeed arank Pythagorist, as he is heré 
called. And we might add hereunto, what Cle- 

* Ia Antea Pythagorz Carmina, p. 186. 
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mens Alexandrinus observes," that, according to 
Empedocles, HY Osiwe Kat dtkalwe SiaBwouwner, paxderoe 
ney evravOa, paxapwwrepot Sf pera thy evbivds aaddayuv' 
ov Ypove Tvl THY EVdoaLBOviaY Eyovrec, aAAa év atwve avar 
waveofat Suvapevot, ’Adavar og @AAcuaty. opéorcor, ev de Tea- 
siLac, &e. If we live holily and justly, we shall 
be happy here, and more happy after our depar- 
ture hence; having our happiness not necessarily 
confined to time, but being able to rest and fix in 
it to all eternity ; feasting with the other immortal 
beings, &c.—We might also take notice, how, 
besides the immortal souls of men, he acknow- 
Jedged demons or angels; declaring that sonie of 
these fell from heaven, and were since prosecuted 
by a Divine Nemesis. For these in Plutarch’ are- 
called ot QenAaror Kat ovpavorrereic Exetvor rou °Eumedo- 
xAbove Saipovecr’ Those Empedoclean demons lapsed 
from heaven, and pursued with Divine vengeance; 
—whose restless torment is there described jn se- 
veral verses of his.. And we might observe, like- 
wise, how he acknowledged a natural and immu- 
table justice, which was not topical and confined 
to places and countries, and relative to particular 
laws, but catholic and universal, and every where 
the same, through infinite light and space; as he 
expresses it with poetic pomp and bravery : 
AANA 23 poly wdwron vipescon, Ud 2” sbeunehorroe 
Aldégoc, tventwg thraras, 8d 7” dwrbrou aiyic. 

Aud the asserting of natural morality is no small 
argument of a Theist. 

But what then shall we say to those other 
_ things, which Empedocles is charged with by 


@ Stromatum, lib. v. p. 722. 

> De vitando sere alieno, tum. fi. opér. p. 830. 
¢ Apnd Plat. de Exilio, t. ii, oper. p. 407. aa 
¢ Apud Aristot, Rhetoric, lib. i. cap, xii, p. 737. tom. iil. oper. 
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Aristotle, that.-seem to have sorank a-smell of 
Atheism? Certainly those mongrel. and biform 
animals, that are said to have sprung up out of 
the earth by chance, look as if they were more 
akin to Democritus than Empedocles; and. proba- 
bly it is the fault of the copies, that it is: read 
otherwise, there being no.other philosopher. that I 
know of, that could ever find. any such thing: in 
Empedocles’s poems.*. But for the rest, if Aristo- 
- tle-do: not misrepresent Empedocles, .as he often 
doth Plato, then it must be granted, . that he be- 
ing a mechanical physiologer, as well as‘theolo- 
ger, did something too much indulge to fortuitous 
mechanism; which seems to be an extravagancy, 
that mechanical philosophers and Atomists have 
‘been always more or less subject too. But Aris- 
totle doth not charge Empedocles with resolving 
all things into fortuitous mechanism, .as some phi- 
. losophers -have done of late, who yet pretend to- 

-be Theists and Incorporealists, but only that.he 

-would explain some things in that way. Nay, he 

clearly puts a difference betwixt Empedocles.and 
‘the Democritic Atheists, in these words subjoin- 
‘ed ;° Etot 8:-rwvéc, &c. which is as if he should have 
-said, ‘‘ Empedocles resolved. some things in the 
fabric and structure of animals into fortuitous 
mechanism; but there are certain other philoso- 
phers, namely, Leucippus and Democritus, who 
‘would ‘have-all things whatsoever in the whole 
world, heaven, and earth, and animals, to be made 
‘by chanceand the fortuitous motion of atoms, with- 
out a Deity.” It seems very plain, that Empedo- 


* Some verses of Empedocles, wherein. he expressly. maintains that 
_ opinion, are extant in Elian de: Natura Animalium, lib. xvi. c, xxix, 
» Physicor. lib. ii, cap, iv. p. 470. oper, 
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cles’s Philia and Neikos, his friendship and dis- 
_cord, which he makes to be the apyn Spacrnpioc, the 
active cause,—and principle of motion in the uni- 
verse, was a certain plastic power, superior to for- 
tuitous: mechanism: and Aristotle himself ac- 
knowledges somewhere as much. And Plutarch 
tells us," that, according to Empedocles, the 
order and system of the world is not the result of 
material causes and fortuitous mechanism, but of 
a Divine wisdom, assigning to every thing ov nv 9 
puarc di8wor ywpar, adn nv n mp0¢ TO KOoLWov Epyov woe 
cvvraéic’ not such a place as nature would give it, 
but such, as is most convenient, for the good of the 
whole.—Simplicius,> who had read Empedocles, 
acquaints us, that he made two worlds, the one 
‘intellectual, the other sensible ; and the former of 
these to be the exemplar and archetype of the 
latter. And so the writer De Placitis Philosopho- 
_ kum observes,’ that Empedocles made vo nAtouc, 
rev wiv apyérumov, rov St gacvopevov, two SUNS, the one 
archetypal and intelligible, the other apparent or 
sensible.— 

- But I need take no more pains to purge Empe- 
docles from those two imputations of Corporeal- 
ism and Atheism, since he hath so fully confuted 
them himself in those fragments of his still extant. 
First, by expressing such a hearty resentment of 
the excellency of piety, and the wretchedness and 
sottishness of Atheism in these verses : 

A°OrBs0¢ 5¢ Bulow meamldon inticaro woUTOY, 
Auric 0’ db cxeréaroe Oaivw wips Boga padpender. 


. Symposiac. lib. i, Quxst. ii. p. 618. 

® Commentar. ad Aristot. libr. Physicor. p.74. b. edit. Greec. Al- 
dinz. ; 

© Lib. ii. cap. xx. p. 900. tom. ii. oper. Plutarchi. 

¢ Apud Clement. Alexandrin. Stromat. lib. v. cap. xiv, p. 733. 
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To this sense:. He is happy, who hath his mind 
richly. fraught and stored with the treasures. of 
Divine knowledge ; but he miserable, whose mind 
is darkened as to the belief of a God.—And, se- 
condly, by denying God to have any human form, 

or members, © | 


® Ob pir yde Booval nipari xard yria xixarras, &c. 
Or otherwise to be corporeal, 


b Oix len msrdcac6’ oud so0eructow bounser 
“Huerigas, i xgo% rabeiy, 


And then positively affirming what he i is,, 


© "ANd ein sigh mad leparoc? EmrAsto pcuvey, 
deovrics xicpagy &wavra xaraiccoure Bono. 


Only a holy and ineffable ‘iad, that by swift 
thoughts agitates the whole world.— 

xxv. And now we shall speak something also 
of Anaxagoras, having shewed before, that he. 
was. a spurious Atomist. For he likewise agreed. 
with the other Atomists in this, that he asserted, 
incorporeal substance in general, as the active 
cause and principle of motion in the universe, and 
particularly an incorporeal Deity distinct from. 
the world; affirming, that there was besides. 
atoms, Novco Staxoopnwy re kat wavrwy airoc, (as It 19 | 
_ expressed in Plato’) An ordering and disposing 
mind, that. was the cause of all things.— Which: 
mind (as Aristotle tells us*) he made to be povov 

* Apud Tzetz. Chiliad.-xiti. Hist. cecclxiv. v. 80. et Ammonium in 
Comment. in Aristotel. x12 iguaveias, fol. 107. edit. Aldin. 

» Apud Clem. Alexandr. Stromat. lib. v. p. 694. 
-© Apud Tzetz. et Ammonium, ubi supra. - . 


¢ In Pheedon. p. 393. oper. 
© De Anima, lib. i. oat ii. an 6. tom. il, “oper: 
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ray dure dmoov kai duryi, at xaapov; the only sim- 
ple, unmixed, and pure thing—in the world. And - 
he supposed this to be that, which brought the 
confused chaos of omnifarious atoms into that or- 
derly compages of the world that now is. 

_xxvi. And by this time we have made it evi- 
dent, that those Atomical physiologers, that were 
before Democritus and Leucippus, were all of 
them Incorporealists : joining theology and pneu- 
matology, the doctrine of incorporeal substance 
_ anda Deity, together with their Atomical physio- 
logy. This is a thing expressly noted concern- 
ing Ecphantus, the Pythagorean, in Stobeus,* 
"Expavroc & piv Tov arouwy ovvecravat Tov Koopov, Ste 
xeioOai 8¢ axo mpovoiac’ Ecphantus held the corpo- 
real world to consist of atoms, but yet to be or- 
dered and governed bya Divive providence:— 
that is, he joined atomology and theology both 
together. And the same is also observed of Ar- 
cesilaus, or pemaps Archelaus, by Sidonius Apol- 
anes: 


“Post hos Arcesilaus divina mente paratam 
Conjicit hanc molem, confectam partibus mu, 
Quas atomios vocat ipse leves. 


Now, I say, as Ecphantus and Archelaus ere 
.the corporeal world to be made of atoms, but yet, 
notwithstanding, held an incorporeal Deity dis- 
tinct from the same, as the first principle of acti- 
vity init; so in like manner did all the other an- 
cient Atomists generally before Democritus, join 
theology and: incorporealism with their Atomical 


* Eclog. Physic. lib. i. cap, xxv. p. 48. 
> Carm. xv. in Epithalamio | Polemi et Arancole, v. 94. p. 132. edit. 
Savaronis, 


42) 
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physiology. They did atomize as. well as he, but 

they did not.atheize; but that Atheistical atomo- 
logy was a thing first set on foot afterward bY 

Leucippus and Democritus. 

XxviI,, Bat because many seem to be. 80 
strongly possessed with this’ prejudice, as if 
Atheism were a natural and necessary appendix 
to Atomism, and therefore will conclude, that the 
same persons could not possibly be Atomists, and 
Incorporealists or Theists, we shall further make 
it evident, that there is not only no ‘inconsistency 
betwixt the Atomical physiology and theology, 
but also that there is, on the contrary, § a most na- 
tural cognation between them. 

. And this we shall do two manner of ways ; first, 
by inquiring into the origin of this philosophy, 
and considering what grounds or principles of 
yeason they wete, which first led the ancientsinto 
this Atomical or mechanical way of physiologiz- 
ing. And secondly, by making it appear, that, 
the intrinsical constitution of this physiology is 
such, that whosoever entertains it, if he do but 
thoroughly understand it, must of necessity ac- 
knowledge, that there is something else in the 
world besides body. 

First, therefore, this Atomical physiology seems 
‘to have had its rise and origin from.the strength 
of reason, exerting its own inward active power 
and vigour, and thereby bearing itself up against 
the prejudices of sense, and at length prevailing 
over them, after this manner. .The ancients con- 
sidering and revolving the ideas of their own 
minds, found, that they had a clear and distinct 
conception of two things, as the general heads 
and principles of whatsoever was in the universe ; 
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the one whereof was passive matter, and the other 
active power, vigour, and virtue. To the latter 
of which belongs both cogitation, and the power 
of moving matter, whether by express conscious- 
ness or no. -Both’ which together may be called 
by one general name of life; so--that they made 
these two general heads of being or entity,’ passive 
matter and bulk, and self-activity or life. The 
former of these was commonly called by the an- 
cients the zd wacyov, that which suffers and re- 
ceives,—and the latter the ro movi, 
the active principle,—and. the ro dev 9 ino Yarrh- 
xivnotc, that from whence motion springs. oy. ernie 
—‘ In rerum natura (saith Cicero* ac- 

cording to the general sense of the ancients) duo 
_ uzrenda sunt; unum, que materia sit, ex qua 
quzeque res efficiatur ; ; alterum, que res sit que 
quicque efficiat :” There are two things to be in- 
quired after in nature; one, -what is the matter out 
of which every thing is made; another, what is the 
active cause or efficient.—To the same purpose 
Seneca,® “ Esse debet aliquid unde fiat, deinde 
4 quo fiat ; ‘hoc est causa, illud materia:” There 
must be something out of which a thing is made, 
and then something by which it is nyade; the latter 
is properly the cause, and the former the matter. 
— Which is to be understood of corporeal things 
and their differences, that there must be both 
matter, and an active power, for the production 
of them. And so also that of Aristotle,° oven 
airiag pac piv dOev chy dpyny eival papev Tyg Kwyoewe, 

* De Finibus bonoram et eee lib. i. cap. vi. p. 2346. tom. viii. 
oper. 

a Epistol. Ixv. tom. ii. oper. p. 160. 

© Physicor. lib. ii! cap. iii. p: 463. tom. 1. oper. 
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puag & rng Ane’ © That, from whence the principle 
" of motion is, is one cause, and the matter is ano- 
ther.—Where Aristotle gives that name of cause 
to the matter also, though others did appropriate 
it to the active power. And the writer De Pla- 
citis Philosophorum* expresses this as the general. 
sense of the ancients: d8vvaroy dpyny piav DAnv rev — 
dvrwy e& ne Ta TavTa vrooTnva, aX\a Kat ro mowovy atrvov 
ypn vroriWévat, ol olov ouvK apyopoc pais moc TO ecrwpa ye 
véoBar dv pa Kal TO xoLovY th, rouriorwy 0 Apyupoxowos, 
Opoiwe Kat Ent TOU yaXkov, Kat Tov EdXov, Kat THe GAAne 
bAne? It is impossble, that matter alone should 
be the sole principle of all things, but there must. 
of necessity be supposed also an agent or efficient 
cause: as silver alone is not sufficient to make a 
_ cup, unless there be an artificer to work upon it. 
And the same is to be said concerning’ brass, 
wood, and other natural bodies. — 

Now as they apprehended a necessity of these 
two principles, so they conceived them to be 
such, as could not be confounded together into 
one and the same thing or substance, they having 
such distinct ideas and essential characters from 
one another; the Stoics being the only persons, 
who, offering violence to their own-apprehensions, 
rudely and unskilfully attempted to make these 
two distinct things to be one and the same sub- 
stance. Wherefore, as the first of these, viz, imat- 
ter, or passive extended bulk, is taken by all for. 
— substance, and commonly called by the name of 
body ; so the other, which is far the more noble of 
the two, being that, which acts upon the matter, — 
and hath a commanding power over it, must 
needs ke substance too, of a different kind from 


* Lib..i. cap. iti. p. 876. tom. i. oper, Plutarchi. 
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matter or body; and therefore immaterial or incor- 
- poreal substance. Neither did they find any other 
entity to be conceivable, besides these two, passive 
balk or extension, which is corporeal substance,: 
and internal self-activity or life, which is the ea 
sential character of substance incorporeal ; 
which latter belongs not only cogitation, but also 
the power of moving body. | 

‘ Moreover, when they further considered the 
first of these, the material or corporeal principle, : 
they being not able clearly to conceive any thing 
else in it, besides magnitude, figure, site, and mo- 
tion or rest, which are all several nodes of extend- 
ed bulk, concluded therefore, according to rea-: 
son, that there was really nothing else existing in 
bodies without, besides the various complexions 
and conjugations of those simple elements, that is, 
nothing but mechanism. Whence it necessarily 
followed, that whatsoever else was supposed to be 
in bodies, was, indeed, nothing but our modes of 
sensation,’or the fancies and passions tn us begot- 
ten from them, mistaken for things really existing | 
without us. And this is a thing so obvious, that 
some of those philosophers, who had taken little 
notice of the Atomical physiology, had notwith- 
standing a suspicion of it; as for éxample, Plo- 
tinus,* who, writing of the criterion of truth, and 
the power of reason, hath these words, Kaira emi’ 
ene ataOnoewe & 88 Soxet wlorw tye évagyeorarny, amtoreirat 
piwors OvK Ev roic UroKemptvore, GAN’ Ev roig wabeow Eyn THY 
Soxovcay vxocracw, Kat vou Se 7 Stavolac rwv Kpwvovrwv" 
Though the things of sense seem to have so clear 
a certainty, yet, notwithstanding, it is doubted 


* Libro, quod intelligibilia no sint extra intellectum, Enncad. y, 
lib. v. cap. i. p. 520. ; 
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- concerning them, whether (the qualities of them), 
have any real existence at all in the things with-. 
out us, and-not rather a seeming existence ouly,. 
in our own passions ;. and there is need of mind. 
or understanding to judge in this case, and ‘to de-: 
termine the controversy, which sense alone cannot. 
' decide.—But the ancient physiologists concluded. 
without any hesitancy, ov ro avro éort 10 médt wp yAu™ 
kaleoBat ps, Kai ro axfiviiov. rp mxpaleoOa, That the 
nature of -honey in itself, is not the same thing 
with my being sweetened, nor of wormwood -with: 
that sense of bitterness which I have from it ;—~- 
Scagépery 8 ro ndBog TOU. EXTOE UTOKEEvOU, Kal Tag aoOnaKE, ’ 
gd piv éxTOg UmoKsiveva ov KataAauBavav, pova S88 & dpa. 
7a éavrwv cay’ But that the passion of sense dif- — 
fered from the absolute nature of the thing itself 
without; the senses not comprehending the ob-., 
jects themselves, but only their own passions fram. 
them. _ | 
I say, therefore, that the ancients concluded the 
absolute nature of corporeal things in themselves. 
~ to be. nothing but a certain disposition of parts, in- 
respect of magnitude, figure, site, and. motion,- 
which in tastes cause us to be differently affect-. 
- ed with those senses.of sweetness and bitterness, - 
and in. sight with those fancies of colours, and 
accordingly in the other senses with other fan. 
cies ; and that the corporeal world was to be ex:. 
plained by these two things, whereof one is absolute., 
in the bodies without us, the various mechanism. 
of them ; the other relative only to us, the different . 
fancies.in us, caused by the respective differences ' 
of them .in: themselves. Which fancies, or fan-. 
tastic ideas, are no modes of the bodies without 
us, but of that only in ourselves, which is cogitaz. 
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tive or self-active, that is, incorporeal. For the 
sensible ideas of hot and cold, red and green, &c. 
cannot be clearly conceived by us as modes of 
the bodies without us, but they may be easily ap-. 
prehended as modes of cogitation, that'is, of sen- 
sation, or sympathetical perception in us. 

The result of all which was, that whatsoever is 
either in ourselves, or the whole world, was to be 
reduced to one or other of these two principles; 
passive matter and extended bulk, or self-active 
power and virtue; corporeal or incorporeal sub- 
stance ; mechanism or life; or else to a computa: 
tion of them both together. 

XXVIII, From this general account, which we 
have now given of the origin of the Atomical phy- 
siology, it appears, that the doctrine of incorpo- 
real substance sprung up together with it. But 
this will be further manifest from that which fol- 
Jows. For we shall io the next place shew, how 
this philosophy did, in especial manner, owe its 
original to the improvement of one particular. 
principle of reason, over and besides all the rest; 
namely, that famous axiom, so much talked of 
amongst the ancients, 


* De nibilo nihil, in nihilum nil posse reverti ; 


That nothing can come from nothing, nor go to — 
nothing.— For though Democritus, Epicurus, and 
Lucretius abused this theorem, endeavouring to 
carry it further than the intention of the first Atom- 
ists, to the disproving of a Divine creation of any 
thing out of nothing by it; ** Nullam rem a nihilo 
gigni divinitis unquam;”’ and consequently of 


* Persii Satir. iii, ver. 84. - » Lueret, lib. i, ver. 151, 
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a Deity : yet ay the meaning of it was at first'con- 
fined and restrained, that nothing of itself could 
come from nothing, nor go to nothing, or that . 
according to the ordinary course of nature (with- 
out anextraordinaty Divine power) nothing could: 
be raised from nothing, nor reduced to nothing ; : 
it is not only an undoubted rule of reason in itself, 
but it was also the principal original of that Ato- 
mical physiology, which, discarding forms and: 
qualities, acknowledged really nome else i in 
body besides mechanism. : 
Wherefore, it was notin vain, or to no purpose, 
that Laertius, in the life of Democritus,’ takes no- 
tice of this as one of his Dogmata, pndty EK TOU pn 
Svroc yivecOat, wndt cic ro un Ov POcipecOa, that nothing 
was made or generated out of nothing, nor cor- 
rupted into nothing;—this being a fundamental 
principle, not only of his Atheism, but also of 
that. very Atomical physiology itself, which he 
pursued. And Epicurus, in his epistle to Hero- 
dotus,” plainly fetches the beginning of all his’ 
philosophy from hence: [Hpwrov pty dre ovdiv yiverat 
ék TOU (UN OvTOG, Kat ovdey PHeiperar cic ro wy Gv. Et wey yao 
eyivero 70 Expatvopevov EK TOU pL Ovroc, Wav EK TavTOE eyi- 
veT av, oTepaTwrye oveev Tm pOocosouEvor" Kal et epOeipero oe 
ro apaviZouevov gic TO LN OV, TavTa dy aroAWAE Ta ™pa- 
yuara ovk Ovrwy rwv cic a SeAvero’ We fetch the be- 


‘ginning of our philosophy (saith he) from hence, 


that nothing is made out of nothing or destroyed 
to nothing ; for if things were made out of nothing,. 
then every thing might be made out of every thing, 
neither would there be any need of seeds... And. 
if whatsoever is corrupted were destroyed to no- 


* Lib. ix. segm. 44. p. 572. 
* Apud Diog, Lacrt. lib. x. segm. 38, 39. p. 619, &e. 
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thing, then all things would at length be brought 
to nothing.— Lucretius in like manner beginning 
here, insists more largely upon those grounds of 
reason hinted by Epicurus. And first, that no- 
thing can be made out of nothing he proves thus: 


* Nam si de nihilo fierent, ex omnibus rebus 
Omne genus nasci posset: nil semine cgeret: 
E mare primum homines et terra posset oriri 
Squamigerum genus, &c, 

Nec fructus iidem arboribus constare solerent, 
Sed mutarentur ; ferre omnes omnia possent. 
Preeterea cur vere rosam, frumenta calore, 
Vites autumno fandi suadente videmus? &e. 
Quod si de nibilo fierent, subito cxorerentur 
Incerto spatio atque alienis partibus anni. 


In like manner he argues, to prove that nothing 
is corrupted into nothing : 


b Huc acoedit uti quicque in sua corpora rursum 
Dissolvat natura; neque ad nibilum interimatres : 
Nam si quid mortale a cunctis partibus essct, 

_ Ex oculis res queeque repente erepta periret. 

 Preeterea queecunque vetustate amovet etas, 

Si penitus perimit, consumens materiam omnem, 
Unde animale genus generatim in lumina vitz 
Redducit Venus? aut redductum Deedala tellus 
Unde alit atque auget? generatim pabula przbens, &c. 

¢ Hand igitur penitus pereunt queecunque videntur, . 
Quando aliud ex alio reficit natura ; nec ullam 
Rem gigni patitur nisi morte adjutam aliena. 


Tn which passages, though it be plain, that ie 
cretius doth not immediately drive at Atheism, 
and nothing else, but primarily at the establishing 
of a peculiar kind of Atomical physiology, upon 
which indeed these Democritics afterward endea- 
voured to graft Atheism; yet, to take away that 
suspicion, we shall in the next place shew, that, 


* Lueret. lib, i. ver. 160, &c. b Id. lib. i. ver. 216, &e. 
€ Id. lib. i. ver. 263, &e. 
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generally, the other ancient physiologers also, 
who were Theists, did likewise. build. the strue- 
ture of their philosophy upon the same founda- 
tion, that nothing.can come from nothing, nor. go 
to nothing: as, for example, Parmenides, Melis. 
sus, Zeno, Xenophanes, Anaxagoras, and Empe- | 
docles. Of Parmenides and .Melissus Aristotle 
thus writes,® ovdiy ovd: yivecBai paciw ode pOeipeofat 
rwv ovrwy’ They say that no real entity is either 
generated or corrupted,—that is, made anew out . 
of nothing, or destroyed to nothing. And Sim- 
plicius tells us,” that Parmenides gave q notable 
reason for the confirmation of this assertion, that 
nothing in nature could be made out of nothing, 
@triay rou Sev wavrwe &€ ovroc, yivesOat rd ywopevoy, Oav- 
pacTwe oO Tlappevidne moootiOnkev, dAwe yap onow, gL ER 
Tou pty) GvTog, Tic n amoKANpaatc TOU. tOTE yevéoBas Gre EyevE- 
ro, aA uy TporEepoy 7 Vorspov. Because if. any thing 
be made out of nothing, then there could be no 
cause, why it should then be made, and neither 
sooner nor later.— Again Aristotle‘ testifies of Xe- 
nophanes and Zeno, that they made this a main 
principle of their philosophy, py edeyéofar yivecBa 
pndev ex pndevoc, that it cannot be, that any thing 
should be made out of nothing:—and of this 
Aenophanes, Sextus the philosopher tells us,* 


_* De Coelo, lib. iii. cap, i. p. 668, tom. i. oper. 

* © Commentar. in Libros physicos Aristot. fol. 22. b. edit. Greec. 

¢ Libro de Xenophane, Gorgia, et Zenone, cap. i. p. 834. tom. ii, 
oper. | 
_ ?Dr. Cudworth was Jed into a mistake by Henry Stephens, who, in 
his Poesis Philosophica, p. 36, where he states this opinion of Xeno- 
phanes concerning the Deity, and produces the verses which contain 
it, tells us, that he had borrowed them from Sextus the philosopher, 
by whom he undoubtedly means Sextus Empiricus, But though this 
Jatter writer, in his Hypotypos. Pyrrhon. lib. i. cap. xxxiii. p. 40.. gives 
a large account of Xenophanes’s opinion conccrning God; yet we do 
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that he held ort cic xat acwpuaroc Geog: That there was 
but one God, and that he was incorporeal,— 
speaking thus of him: | 


Ele Beds frre Osoios nat dvOederacs petyorres, 
Odrs divas Ornrotesy dpsostog, ours vonsec. 


Aristotle’ also writes in like manner concerning 
Empedocles, dzavra ravra Kaxtivog opodoyet ort EK Te 
HN Ovroc aun yavoy Eons yevicBat, ro re dv iEoAAvobat aviwe- 
erov kat Gppnxrov. Empedocles. acknowledges the 
very same with other philosophers, that it'is im- 
possible any thing should be made out of nothing, 
or perish into nothing.—And as for Anaxagoras, 
it is sufficiently known to all, that his Homaome- 
yla, or doctrine of similar atoms (which was a 
certain spurious kind of Atomism) was nothing 
but a superstructure made upon this foundation. 
Besides all which, Aristotle’ pronounces univer- 
sally concerning the ancient physiologers, without 
any exception, that they agreed in this one thing, 
epi ravTne OMoyvwpLovovot rng Soéne¢ ot TEpl gucewe, ori ro 
yeyvouevoy &x pn Ovrwy yiyvecOa advvarov’ The physio- 
logers generally agree in this (laying it. down for 
a grand foundation) that itis impossible, that any 
thing should be made out of nothing.— And again, 
he calls this xcowny Sofay rov puoixwy, the. common 
opinion of naturalists ;—intimating, also, that they 
concluded it the greatest. absurdity, that any phy- 
siologer could be guilty of, to lay down such prin- 
ciples, as from whence it would follow, that any 





not find in any part of his writings what is quoted from him by Ste- 
phens, who should have cited to that purpose Clemens Alexandrin. 
Stromat. lib. v.c. xiv. p. 714. 

2 De Xenophane, &c. cap. ii. p. 836. 
-“b Physicor. lib. i. cap. v. p. 451. tom. i. oper, 
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real entity.in. nature did come from nothing, and 
go to nothing. | 

Now, it may well be anal that all these 
' ancient physiologers (the most of which were also 
Theists) did not keep such a stir about this busi- 
' ness for nothing; and therefore we are in the next. 
place to shew, what it was that they drove at in» 
it.. And we do affirm, that one thing, which they 
all aimed at, who insisted upon the forementioned 
principle, was. the establishing some Atomical 
physiology or.other, but most of them at such as 
takes away all forms and qualities of bodies (as 
entities really distinct from the matter and sub-- 
stance), and resolves all into mechanism and fan- 
cy: For it is plain, that if the forms and‘ qualities - 
of bodies be entities really distinct from the sub- 
stance, and its,:various modifications, of figure; 
‘site, and motion, that then, in all the changes.and 
transmutations of nature, all the generations and - 
alterations of body (those forms and qualities be- 
ing. supposed to have no real existence.any where 
before), something must of necessity be created 
or-produced miraculously out of nothing ; as like- 
wise reduced into. nothing in the corruptions of 
them, they having no being any. where afterward. 
As for example ; whenever a candle is but lighted 
or. kindled into a flame, there must needs be 2 
new form of fire, .and new qualities of light and 
heat, really distinct from the matter and sub: 
stance, produced out of nothing, that is, created ; 
and the same again reduced into nothing, or ani- 
hilated, when the flame is extinguished. ‘Thus, 
when water is but-congealed at any time into 
snow, hail, or ice, and when it is again dissolved ; 
when wax is by liquefaction made soft and trans- 
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parent, and changed to most of our senses; when 
the same kind of nourishment taken in by animals 
is turned into blood, milk, flesh, bones, nerves, 
and all the other similar parts; when that which 
was in the form of bright flame, appears in the 
form of dark. smoke; and that which was in the 
form of vapour, in the form of rain or water, or 
the like; I say, that in all these mutations of bo- 
dies, there must needs be something made out of 
nothing. But that in all the Protean transforma- 
~ ons of nature, which happen continually, there 
should be real entities thus perpetually produced. 
out of nothing and reduced to nothing, seemed to 
be so great a paradox to the ancients, that they 
could by no means admit.of it. Because, as we 
have already declared, first they concluded it 
clearly impossible by reason, that any real entity 
should of itself rise out of nothing ; and secondly, 
they thought it very absurd to bring God upon the 
stage, with his miraculous extraordinary power, 
perpetually at every turn ; as also, that every thing 
might be made out of every thing, and there would 
be no cause in nature for the production of one 
thing rather than another, and at this time rather 
than that, if they were miraculously made out of 
nothing. Wherefore they sagaciously apprehend- 
ed, that there must needs be some other mystery 
or intrigue of nature in this business, than was 
commonly dreamed of, or suspected ;' which they. 
concluded to be this, that in all these transforma- 
_ tions there were no such real entities of forms. 
and qualities distinct from the matter, and the va-: 
rious disposition of its parts, in respect of figure, | 
sile, and motion (as. is vulgarly supposed) pro- 
duced and destroyed; but that all these feats. 
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were done, either by the concretion and secretion 
of actually inexistent parts, or else by the differ- 
ent modifications of the same pre-existent matter, 
or the insensible parts thereof. This only being 
added hereunto, that from those different modifi- 
eations of the small particles of bodies (they 
being not so distinctly perceived. by our senses), 
there are begotten in us certain confused phasma- 
ta or phantasmata, apparitions, fancies, and pas- 
sions, as of light and colours, heat and cold, and | 
the like, which are those things, that are vulgarly 
mistaken for real qualities existing in the bodies 
without us; whereas, indeed, there is nothing ab- 
solutely in. the bodies themselves. like to those 
fantastic ideas that we have of them; and yet 
they are wisely contrived by the Author of nature 
for the adorning and eabeueune of the corporeal 
world to us. 

-- So that they conceived, bodies were to be con- 
dead two manner of ways, either as they are 
absolutely in themselves, or else as they are 
relatively to us: and'as they are absolutely in 
themselves,. that so there never was any entity 
really distinct from the substance produced in 
them out of nothing, nor corrupted or destroyed 
to-nothing, but only the accidents and modifica- 
tions altered. Which accidents and modifications: 
are no entities really distinct from their substance; 
forasmuch as the same body may be put into 
' several shapes: and figures, and the same man 
' may successively stand, sit, kneel, and_ walk, 
without the production of any new entities realty 
distinct from the substance of his body. So that 
the ‘generations, corruptions, and alterations. of © 
inanimate bodies are not terminated in.-the pro- 
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duction or destruction of any substantial. forms,. 
or real entities distinct from the substance,’ but: . 
only in different. modifications of it. But secondly,: 
as :bodies are considered_relatively to us, that so. 
besides their different modifications and mecha- 
nical alterations, there are also different fancies, 
seemings, and apparitions begotten ih us from 
ther; which unwary. and unskilful philosophers 
mistake for' absolute forms and qualities in bo- 
dies themselves....And thus they concluded, that 
all the phenomena:of inanimate bodies, and their 
various transforratious, might be-clearly resolved 
into these. two. things ; partly something that is 
real and absolute in bodies themselves, which is 
nothing but their different mechanism, or. disposi- 
tion of. parts in zespect of figure, sité,.and motion; 
and partly eomenne ata is fantastical: in: the 
sentient. ©. sce. 

Thatthe Atomical vistas did emerge after 
this’ ‘Mianner.! from::the principle of reason, that 
hothing comes ‘from nothing, nor goes to nothing, 
might bé further convinced. from the testtmony 
of. Aristotle,’ writing thus concerning it: "Ex: rou 
yiviates a& adkphwy T avauria. Ridius dpa" ‘8 yap. way 
ro. syevitctiow avayen sprveotlas § 9 & Ovrwv 7 & py Ovrww? 
rove 06 70 inky, £x on Ovrwv. eevee advvaroy, wept yap 
raurnc “Onoyuapovauer THC: dokue a araveec ot: ‘weph pote: 
ro Ardy 40s i oupPalvey é€. avayKne -évopisay’  && Ovruy 
mi Kal: evuTapyovtun..-yivecOa,: dud 88. opuxporyTa’ rwv 
(Sypcov Eavacbqrev naw.’ The ancient. physiologers 
concluded, that because contraries ‘were made 
out of..one’ another, that therefore they were :be- 
fore (one way-or other) iriexistent; arguing ih. this 
—— that if whatsoever be. mae mast sid 

iil jase @ Pbygieér. libs i. cap.v. p. 451. 3 

‘VOL. I. K 
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be made oat:of something or. out of nothing, and 
this latter (tlat.any thing should be: made: out of 
nothing): is.impossible, according to the generab 
consent of all the: ancient: physielogers;: then it. 
follows of necessity, that. alli corporeal things are 
' madeior generated out of things that were really: 
before: and: inexistent, though by reason: of the 
smaliness of their bulks they were.insensible to — 
us;—-Where Aristotle plainly intimates, that: alt 
the ancient philosophers, whosoever msisted upon 
this: principle, that nothing. comes from, nor goes 
to nothing, were-one: way or other. Atomical, and 
did resolve..atl.corporeal things into oyxuve rede 
dad ri opixpornra dbaeOnrove yiiv, certain. modecules 
er. corpuseula, which by reason:of their smallness 
were insensible.to.us,---that is, into atoms.. But 
pet there waa difference between these Atomists, 
forasmuch as Anaxagoras was such an Atomust; . 
as. did notwithstanding hold forms and. qualities 
really. distinct from.the mechanical modifications | 
of: bodies. For he not being able(as. it-seemm) — 
well: to. ynderstand: that: other Atomical: physio: 
logy. of the: ancients, that, explodmg: qualities, 
solved. all. corporeal: phenomena by: mechanism 
and. fancy;. and yef acknowledging, that: that 
principle.of theirs, which they went:-upon, must 
needs be: true, that: nething could of: itself come 
frou nothing, nor ge to nothing; framed a new. 
hind-of. .atomology of -his.own, in. supposing the 
. wholeccorporeali world:or mass of matter fo:con- 
sist of ‘stmilax: atoms, that is, such: as. were: ‘orp 
giaally endued:-with all those. different: forme and 
~ qualities that are vulgavly conceived: to: be in bot 
dies, same bony, some fleshy, some fiery, some 
watery, some white, some-black, some bitter, 
a ea ie 
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some sweet, and the hike, so that all bodies what: 
goever had some of all sorts of these: atoms (which: 
are in a mariner infinite) Specifically differing’ from! 
one.another in them. ‘ray & wavii pent y Bar, Stori way’ 
sx. -wAwtog: yiveral, qalvcoBen dt: Sagépovra,. cal niplocryts 
geveofia: Erspa aXAgAww ee rou udAverva vwsolyourné Sut’ rd 
wAnOoc ev rn pikes nov aretowv, &c. That alb things 
were: in every thing mingted: together, because 
they: saw, that every thing. was made of every' 
thing; but that things seemed to.differ from ond 
another, and:were denommated to be thie or that, 
from those atoms; which ata:most predominant i 
the mixture;. by reason’ of theit: multiplicity: 
whence he concluded, that. all the‘ getierdtidns; 
eorruptions, aud alterations of bodies were made 
by nothing but the-concretions and secretiohs: of 
inexistént and pre-oxistertt atoms of different fornis 
and qualities, without the production of any new 
form:and quality out of nothing; df thé‘ reduction 
of any into nothing... This very account: Aris: 
totle gives of the Anaxagorean’ hypothesis: Eoucé 
“Avatayopac ores drreipa onOnvat Ta orot yea, dia ro vrio# 
XetuPavers, rnyv' KoWwNY Soe riv guste’ ‘hae aXnOh;: we 
ov! ywopiiioy oddeveg Ex: row pty dvrog.- Anaxaboras 
. geemeth; therefore; to ‘make infinite atome endued 
with several forms ‘and! qualities. to be’the elé 
- ments of bodies, ‘bdehuse he‘supposed' that com! 
mon opinion of physiologers to be true, that not 
thitto’.is made of nothing.—But all the’other ar: 
cient physiologers'that were ‘before Ahaxagoras! 
and likewise those after him; who, itisisting ‘wpoti 
the same’ principle: of ‘nothing’ coming: froth’ ‘Ties 
_ thing, did-not. Anaxagorizé, ad Empedocles; De 

en ante Protagoras, tihust needs mike’ 4 
| : Ibid. 
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avyouqievc, dissimilar molecule, and drdéuove arotove,. 
atoms unformed and unqualified, otherwise than 
by magnitude, figure, and motion, to be the prin- - 
ciples of bodies, and cashiering forms and quali- _ 
ties (as-real entities distinct from the matter), re- _ 
solve all corporeal phenomena into. mechanism. 
and fancy. Because, if no real-entity can come 
from nothing, nor go to nothing, then one of these 
two things is absolutely necessary, that either 
these corporeal: forms and qualities, being real 
entities distinct from the matter, should exist 
before generations. and after corruptions, in cer- | 
tain insensible atoms originally such, according 
to the Anaxagorean doctrine ; or else, that they 
should not be real entities distinct from the mat- 
ter, but only the different modifications and. me- 
chanisms of it, together with different fancies. 
And thus we have made it evident, that the ge- 
nuine Atomical physiology did spring originally. 
from this principle of reason, that no real entity 
does of itself come from _— nor go to no-. 
thing. ' 

_ xxix. Now we shall i in the’ next place — 
how this very same principle of reason, which. in- 
duced the ancients to reject substantial forms and 
qualities.of bodies, and to physiologize atomical- 
Jy, Jed them also- unavoidably to assert incorpo- 
real substances ; and that the souls of men and 
animals :were sach, neither generated nor cor: 
rupted. They had argued against substantial 
forms.and qualities, as’ we have shewed, in this 
manner, that-since.the forms and qualities of bo- 
dies are supposed by all to be generated and cor- | 
rupted, made anew.out of nothing, and destroyed — 
to nothing, that therefore they could not be real 
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entities distinct from the substance of matter, but 
only different modifications of it in respect of fi- 
gure, site, and motion, causing different sensations 
in us; and were all to be resolved into mechanism 
and fancy. For as for that conceit of Anaxago- 
ras, of pre and post-existent atoms, endued with 
all those several forms and qualities of bodies in- 
generably and incorruptibly, it was nothing but 
an adulteration of the genuine Atomical philoso- 
phy, and a mere dream of his, in which very few 
followed him. And now they argue contrariwise 
for the souls of men and animals, in this manner ; 
because they are plainly real entities distinct from 
the substance of matter and its modification; 
and men and brutes are not mere machines, nei- 
ther can life and cogitation, sense and conscious- 
ness, reason and understanding, appetite and will, 
ever result from magnitudes, figures, sites, and 
motions; that therefore they are not corporeally 
generated and corrupted, as the forms and quali- 
ties of bodies are. Advvarov yiveoPai re ex pndevoc 
 gpovrapyovroc. It is impossible for a real entity to 
be made or generated from nothing pre-existing. 
——Now, there is nothing of soul and mind, rea- 
son and understanding, nor indeed of cogitation 
and life, contained in the modifications and me- 
chanism of bodies; and, therefore, to make soul 
and mind to rise out of body whensoever a mans 
generated, would be plainly to make a real entity 
to come out of nothing, which is impossible. I 
say, because the forms and qualities of bodies are — 
generated and corrupted, made and unmade, in 
the ordinary course of nature, therefore they con- 
cluded, that they were not real entities distinct. 
from the substance of body and its various modi 
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fications,.,bpt bécanse,soul.and mind is plainly a 
real eptity distingt from.the. sabstance af body, 
_ ii modification and mechanism; that therefore 
if. .was mot a,thing generated and corrupted, made 
and unmade, but such as had a being of its own, 

9 substantial thing .by. itself. Real entities and 
eae are not generated and. corrupted, ‘but 
anly.modifications. 

-Wherefore these ancenG apprehended, “that 
there was.a great difference betwixt the souls of 
- pen and animals, and the forms and qualities of 
other inanimate bodies, and consequently betwixt 
their several productions: forasmuch as in the 
generation pé inanimate bodies there is no real 
cntity acquared distinct from the substance of: the 
«thing itself, but ovly a peculiar modification of it. 

The form of stone, or .of tiaber, of. blood, flesh, 
and bone, and such other natural bodies generat- 
ed,.is np more a distinct substance or entity frou 
| the matter, than the form of a house, steol,.or 
table is: there is no more new entity acquired :j in 
the. generation of-natural bodies, than there is in 
the production of artificial ones. When water is 
tuned into yapour, candle into flame, flame into 


—«Aboke, grape into milk, bload,. and bones, there 


lg DQ Mare miraculons production of something 
ant.of nothing, shan when weol iq made into.cleth, 
or. flax. into. linen; when 'p- mide and unpolished 
¢fous is hewn into.a beastiful statue; when brick, 
timber, and mortar, that lay.together before dis- 
orderly, is bronght.inte the form of a stately pa- 
Jace; theze heing: nothing neither ia one nor other 

of.. these, but.quly a-differens disposition aad mo- 
fifgation.iof.pre-existent-matter... Which 'matter 
at. the. HBIVEESE: ig _— substantially the same, 
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and neither ‘more nor less, but dnly Proteanly 
transformed ‘into different shapes. Thus we:see, 
that the igieneration of all inanimate hosies 16 no- 
thing but the. change of acoients and modifica- 
tions, ‘the substance being really the same, both 
before dnd after. But.in the generdtions of men 
and animals, besides the new disposition of 4ilte 
parts of 'matter and its orgabization, there:is aldo 
the acquisition and conjunction of ‘another real 
entity-or substance distinct from the matter, ‘which 
eould not be:generated out of it, ‘but must needs 
come into # some ‘other way. Thotgh there be 
no substantial difference ‘between a stately house 
et palace standing, and allthe matetials of the - 
sanie ruinated and demolished, but only a:differ- 
ence of accidents. and modifications: yet, between 
f diving man dnd a dead carcass, there is, ‘besides 
the accidental modification of the body, another 
substantial differénce, there being a substantial 
seul and ‘inconporeal ‘inhabitant dwelling in ‘the 
one and acting of it, which the other is ndw'de- 
serted of. -And it is véry observable, that Anax- 
agoras*-hinself, who made bony dnd. fleshy atoms, 
hot and cold, red and green, and the like, ‘which 
ihe supposed to exikt before geterdtions and: after 
cbrruptions, always immutably the.same (that-so 
nothing ‘might come frdm nothing; and go to:no- 
thing), yet be did net make-any :animalish atoms 
‘sensitive and rational: The reason whereof could 
mot ‘be, because: he did not think:sense and tnder- 
standing to be'as: real-entitibs:ds hot-and cold, red 
and greens ‘but because they could not be sap- 
posed to be corporeal forms and qualities, but 


'# Wide ‘Atistdt. de Atitha, tb, i. bup. ii. p. 5. ‘tom. ii, Bh eb Mtctaphiyite. 
fhb. ic. iis tubd. i¥p: 26d. 
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must neéds belong to. another.substance that was 
- jneorporeal.'’ And: therefore’ Anaxagoras ‘could 
not but. acknowledge; that all souls and lives ‘did 
pre and post-exist by. themselves, as well as those 
corporeal forms and qualities; in his similar atoms. 
+ xxx. And now it is already manifest, that from 
tlie same principle of ‘reason ‘before mentioned, 
that nothing of itself can come from nothing,'hor 
go to nothing,. the ancient philosophers’ were ‘mn- 
_ duced ‘likewise ‘to’: assert ‘the soul’s immortality, 
Aogether with its incorporiety or distinctness ftom 
‘the body.:. No substantial entity ever vanisheth 
of:itself into nothing ; ‘for if it did, then in length 
‘of: fime all: might come:to be nothing. But the 
-‘soulis a ‘substantial: entity; : really distinct from 
ithe:body, and not the mere modification: ‘of it; 
and, therefore; when. a:man dies; ‘his soul: must — 
‘sll remain and: continue to have a being some- 
‘where else in the universe. ‘ Alt the changes that 
‘are in nature, are either accidental.transformations 
-and different modifications of the same‘substance, 
-or. else they: are conjunctions and separations, or 
-anagrammatical: transpesitions of things’ it the 
‘universe; ‘the ‘substance of the ‘whole remuining 
‘always entirely the same:: The generation and 
‘corruption of inanimate bodies ‘is ‘but Hke' the 
making of. a house, ‘stool; or.table, and ‘the un- 
amaking dr marring of them again ; either different 
ahodifications of one and the same substance;: or 
else divers mixtutes and separations,- concretions 
tand ‘secretions. .' And the generation and: — 
-tion of” enimals:: is likewise nothing'but:.. ©. °..:5 
~ pulbie ee UdrraEle +8 pasyborb, epee, 

The conjunction of souls together with such par- 

ticular bodies, and the separation of them again 


pp ho ten 
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from one ‘another,—and so ‘as it were the, ana- 
_ grammatical transposition‘of them:in the universe. 
‘That soul'and life, that:is now fled and gone from 
a. lifeless carcass,.is only a loss to that particular 
body: or. compages: of. matter,: which by. means 
thereof is.now disanimated ; but it is: no ‘loss:to 
the.whole, it being but transposed i in the er 
‘and. lodged somewhere else. 

..xxxu. It is also further evident, that this same 
oaaeiple: which thus led the ancients to hold the 
‘soul's immortality, or its future permanency after 
. death, must needs. determine . them ‘likewise: to 
maintain: its xpovmapiic, or. pre-existence, and. con- 
‘sequently. its uerevowudraorc, or transmigration. ‘For 
that: which did pre-exist before the generation‘of 
‘any animal, and was then somewhere else, must 
neéds transmigrate. into the. body of: that: animal 
where now it is. But as for that other. transmi- 
gration of human souls into the bodies of: brutes, 
- though it.cannot be denied but that: many of. these 
‘ancients: admitted it also, yet Timaus Locrus; 
and divers others.of the Pythagoreans, rejected 
it;:any. otherwise than as.it might be:taken for an 
‘allegorical description: of that beastly transforma- 
tion' that is made’. of ‘men’s souls by vice. -Aris- 
itotle tells: us.again,° agreeably to what was :de- 
iclared: before, ore padiord goBoupevor duer’Anoav ‘ot wa~ 
‘aol: &: undevor yivesBat Tt wpourag yovroc’ that. the 
‘ancient philosophers were afraid of nothing mere 
than ‘this. one .thing,..that any thing. should. be 
-made out: of:nothing pre-existent:—and therefore 
— must ig conclude, : that the souls. of: adl 


oe 1 De Anima Mundi et b Naira: sitar ges My hologices a Tho. 
Gale editos, p.566. 
> De Generatione et Se ‘lib. i, cap. iii, p. 704. tom. i. oper. 
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animals pre-existed ‘before their.generations. And 
indeed it 4s a thing very well-known, that, accord- 
ing to tle sense of philosophers, these two things 
weve always included tagether in that one opr 
mon of the soul’s immortality, namely, its pre- 
_ existence as well as its post-existence. Neither 
was there ever any of the ancierts before Christ- 
lanity, that held the soul’s future permanency 
efter death, who did not likewise assert its pre- 
existence; they clearly perceiving, that af it ware 
once granted, that the soul was generated, # 
could ‘never be proved but that it might be ‘alse 
corrupted. -And, therefore, ‘the assertors of the 
soul’s immortality commonly beguti here: first, to 
prove its pre-existence, ‘proceeding thence after- 
ward to-establish its permanency after death. This 
is the method used in Plato,® jv wou quay 4 poy 
apy tv rad: 7 avOpwrivip ida ‘yevicba, dove cul ‘rary 
Buvirdy mr toutv 9 yyy twa Our soul was some-. 
where, before it cathe to exist in this present 
human .form;.and from thence it appears to be 
immortal, and such as will subsist after death. 
+-And the chief demonstration of ‘the soul’s :pre- 
existence to the anciehts before Plato, was this, . 
because 2% is an entity really distinct from body 

ot matter, and the modifications of:it; and no real 
substantial entity can either spring of itself out of 
nothing, or be made out of ady ethér substance 
‘dwtmect from it, because nothing can be made - 
Sk ppSevde Evuirdpyovrot 7) povrdpyovroe, from nothing — 
either in-existing pr pre-existing --all natural ge- 
berations being but the various dispositions anu 
modifications of what was before existent in the 
‘aniverse. But there was ‘nothing of soul and 

| * In Phaedone, p. 382. | 
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wind jo-existing and pre-existing in body before, 
there being nothing of life and cogitation ia mag. 
nitude, figure, site, and matioa. Wherefore this 
myst needs be, not:a thing made or generated, ‘ds 
corporeal forms and qualities are, but euch as 
hath a being in nature jngenerably .and iacorrup-. 
tably, The mechanism of human body was a 
thing made and generated, it being only a differ- 
ent modification of what was before existent, and 
having no new entity in it distinct from the sub- 
#ance: and the totum or compositam of a man 
or animal may be said te be generated and cor 
rupted, in segard of the unibn and disunion, ‘con- 
junction and separation of these two parts, the 
soul and body. But the soul itself, according to 
_ these principles, is ‘neither a thing generable ner 
corruptible, but was as well before the generation, 
aad will. be after the deaths and corrupéions of 
men, 2s the substance of their body, which is sap- 
posed by all to have been from the first creation, 
ahd po part of it to be annihilated or lost after 
fleath, but only scattered and dispersed in the 
upiverse, Thus the ancient Atomists concluded, 
_ that souls and lives being substantial entities by 
themselves, were ali of them as old as any other 
substance in the universe, asd-as the whole mass | 
bf matter, and every smallest atom of .it is: that 

is, thay who maintained the eternity. of the world, 
did consequently assert also eternztatemantmorum 
(as. Cicero calls it), the eternfty of souls and 
minds. But they, who conceived the world to 
have had a temporary beginning. or-creation, held 
the coevity ofall souls with it, and would by no 
means be induced to think, that every atom of 
senseless matter and particle of. dust had such a 
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privilege and pre-eminency over the:souls of men 
and.animals, as to be the senior to them. Synesius, 
though a Christian, yet. having been’educatéd‘in 
this philosophy, could. not be induced by the 
hopes of a bishopric to stifle or dissemble this 
sentiment of his mind," apiéAee ray yuyny ov abwoow 
rott owparoc VoTEpOYEDT) voniZev I shall never be per- 
suaded to think my soul to be younger than my 
body:—But such, it seems, was the temper. of: 
those times, that he was not only dispensed. with- _ 
al as to this, but also as.to.another heterodoxy of 
his concerning the.resurrection. — 

xxxir. It: is already plain, also, that. this. doc- 
trine of the ancient Atomists. concerning:the im- 
materiality and immortality, the pre and post-ex- 
istence of souls, was not confined by them to hu- 
man souls only, but extended universally to all 
_ souls and lives whatsoever ; it being.a thing that 
was hardly ever called into doubt or question by 
~ any before Cartesius, whether the souls of brutes 
had any sense, cogitation, or consciousness in 
them or no: Now all life, sense, and cogitation 
was undoubtedly. concluded by them to be an 
entity really distinct from the substance of body, 
and _ not the. mere modification, motion, or mecha- 
nism of it; lifé-and mechanism being two distinct 
idéas of the mind, which cannot be confounded 
together.. Wherefore they. resolved, that all lives. 
and souls. whatsoever, which. now are: in. the 
world, ever were from the.first beginning of it, and. 
ever.will be; that there. will be no new ones pro- 
duced, which are not already, and have: not. al- 
ways been, nor any of those, which now. are, de- 


- * Epistol, ov. p.. 249. oper. 
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stroyed, any more than the substance of any mat- 
ter will be created or annihilated. So that the 
whole system of the created universe, consisting 
of body, and particular incorporeal substances 
or souls, in the successive generations and corrup- 
tions, or deaths of men ‘and other animals, was, 
according to,them, really nothing else but one and 
the same thing perpetually anagrammatized, or 
but like many different syllables and words vari- 
ously and successively composed out of the same 
pre-existent elements:or letters. 

_xxx111.. We have now declared, how the same _ 
principle of reason, which made the ancient phy- 
siologers to become Atoimists, must: needs induce 
them -also to be Incorporealists; how the same 
thing, which persuaded them, that corporeat 
forms were no real entities distinct from the sub- 
stance of the body, but only the different modifi- 
cations and -mechanisms of it, convinced ‘them 
hkewise, that all cogitative beings, all souls and 
lives whatsoever, were ingenerable and incorrup- 
tible, and as well pre-existent before the genera- 
tions of particular:animals, as post-existent after 
their deaths and corruptions. Nothing now re- 
mains but only to shew more particularly, that it 
was de facto thus; that the same persons did, 
from this priuciple (that nothing can come from 
nothing, and go to nothing), both atomize in their 
physiology, taking away all substantial forms and 
qualities, and also theologize or incorporealize, 

-asserting souls to be a substance really distinct 

from matter; and immortal, as also to pre-exist. 
- And this we'shall-do from Empedocles, and first 
_ from that passage of his cited before in part: 
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S"Ardo 88 oo bgie, dios obdenty torn daiorres 
Omran, ob3% rig obAcpsém Bavd-rot0 varia (al (al. te. ainabr), 


"AAR prove pelere ve Hd ANE te piykr ton: 
"Berk, guage F im: veig.cropecgeras wvOppnraics. 


Which I find Latined thus: 
Ast alind dico; nihifest’mortalibus-ortus; 
Est nihil interitas, qui rebus:morte: panatur;: | 


Mistio sed solum est, et conciliatio rerum 
Mistilium ; heec dici solita est mortalibus ortus. 


The full sense: whereof is plainly this, that: Hite’ 
is no gvoc, or production of any thing, which was 
not before; no. new substance made, which did 


not really pre-existy: and; therefore; that. in. tte 


generations:and corruptions. of inanimate bodies; 
there is:no: fornr or quality really distinet fron 
the ‘substance produced and: destroyed,: but only 
a various composition aud medification of matter: 
But in the generations: and corruptions of mei 
and animals, where. the: souls: are . substaneés 
Yeally distinct from the matter; :that there, there 
is nothing but: the conjunction’and separation of 
souls and. particular: bodies, existing :bothbefore 
and..after,; not the production.of any new soub . 
into being, which was not before, nor the absolutd 
death. and destruction. of any: into. nothing.— 
Which..is further. expicaiea ‘in. these: Bacal 


Verses: 


b Numa, od yae. egy daroebbon te shod petgyanct, . 
OF 35 ylvacOas wragog ox Edy EAmiZoucr, . 
“Hee xarvabmonsy ve-xal HoRvebe dxdern: 


To this sense ; that they are infants ih vhderstand | 
ing, and short-sighted, who think any thing to be 


ae Apna ‘Plutarch.. advers. Colotem, p. iv. tom. ii: oper. et ex parte 
apud Aristot. ae Generatione et Corruptione, lib. i, c. i.-p; 698 tom, i. 
oper. 

> Apud Plutarch. ady. Colotem, p. 1113. tom. ii. oper. 
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made, which. was. nothiag before, or any thing to: 
die, so as to be destroyed to. nothing._-Upon: 
which Plutarch glosses after this manner: ove 
avaige.: yéveow, a\Xa: thy &K pq OVTOg, oUde p0epay adAa 
THY RaVTRH, TOVTECTL THY EC TO. OV.awoAvOUCaY’ Empe- 
docles does not here destroy generation, but only: 
such as is out of nothing ; nor corruption, but such 
as is into nothing.—Which, as we have already 
intimated, is to be understood. differently in re- 
spect. to inanimate and animate things; for in. 
things inanimate, there is nothing. produced or 
destroyed, because the forms and qualities of 
them are no entities really distinct from the sub- 
stance, but only diverse mixtures and modifica- 
tions. ‘ But in animate things, where the souls 
are real entities really distinct from the substance 
of thé body, there is nothing produced nor de- 
stroyed neither, because those souls do both exist 
before. their generations, and after their corrup- 
tions ; which, business, as to men and souls, is 
again more fally expressed thus :-— 


® Oix Ar dvie royaven copes poset: uarrescairo, 
“26 Spge fad 71 Ridias, 73 24 Blatoy naréouse, 
Thpee peiv obv slot, nai opm avage dad nal icdra, 
| Hig 0 wayivee iad ual rvbarres od8ty ae = 


That. canna ill 'did fest.as here attend, 
And not from time before, the soul descend ; ~ 
That here alone we live, and when 
Hence we depart, we forthwith then 
Turn to our old non-entity again ; 
- _Certes ought not to be helieved by wise and learned men. 


Wherefore, according to eieindinn this is to 
be accounted one of the vulgar errors, that. mien 
then only have a being and are capable of good 


® Apud Plutarch. adv. Colotem,-p. 1113. tom. ii. oper. — 
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and evil, when:they live here that: which is:called: — 
life; but that. both before. they.are: born,-and after 
they are dead, they are perfectly nothing. . 

-And besides Empedocles, the same is repre- 
sented_ by.the Greek tragedian also, as the sense, | 
of the ancient povorepnetss a 


@rhoxts e sity voy y yorsinen, 7 
- Asastgevpasvev F BaXo' are Endo 
| Mégonw srégay, awvidechey. c= 


That nothing dies or utterly perisheth ; ‘but things 
‘being variously concreted. and’ secreted, trans- 
posed and modified, change their form and shape. 
only, i and are putinto anew dress.— __. 

Agreeably whereunto, Plato also tells us,’ that 
it was wadaudc Adyoe, | an ancient tradition or doc- 
trine before his time, rove ‘Cavracg &k Twv reOvewureay, 
yeyovivat,  oveey qTrov a TOUC reOvewrac é eK TWY Covren’, 
that as well the living were made out of the dead, 
as the dead out of the living ;—and that this was. 
the constant circle ‘of nature. Moreover, the 
same philosopher acquaints us, that some of those 
ancients were not without suspicion, that what is 
now called death, was to men.more properly a 
nativity or birth into life, and what is called ge- 
neration into life, was comparatively rather to be 
accounted a sinking into déath ; the former being 
the soul’s ascent out of these gross terrestrial bo- 
_ dies toa body more thin and subtile, and the latter 
its descent from a purer body to that which is — 
more crass and terrestrial. ‘ric oWev «i ro Cny pév eore 

oe atipid. in Chrysippo apad Clement. Alexandr. Stromat. ib. ake 
ei fem Phaedone, p- 381. 


© his passage of Euripides is cited by many of the ancients, as Plato, 
Cicero, Clemens Alex, and Sextus Empirjcus, See the notes of Dr. 
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xarOavav, rd xarOavew 8 Znv’ Who knows whether 
that which is called living be not indeed rather 
dying ; and that which is called dying, living?-— 
Moreover, that this was the doctrine of Pytha- 
goras himself, that no real entity perishes in cor- 
Tuptions, nor is produced in generations, but only 
new modifications and transpositions made; is 
fully expressed by the Latin poet,* both as to in- 
.animate, and to animate things. Ofthe first thus: 


Nec perit in tanto quicquam (mihi credite) mundo, 
Sed variat, faciemque novat: nascique vocatur 
Incipere esse aliud, quam quod fuit ante ; morique 
Desinere illud idem. Cum sint huc forsitan illa, 
Heec translata illuc: summa tamen omnia constant. 


Of the second, that the souls of animals are im- 
mortal, did pre-exist and do transimigrate, from 
‘the same ground, after this manner: 


Omnia mutantur ; nihil interit : errat et illine, 
. Huc venit, hinc illuc, et quoslibet o¢cupat artus 
Spiritus, eque feris humana in corpora transit, 
Inque feras noster, nee tempore deperit ullo. 
Utque novis facilis signatur cera figutis, 
Nec manet ut fuerat, nec formas servat easdem, 
Sed tamen ipsa eadem est ; animam sic semper eandem 
Esse, sed in varias doceo migrare figuras. 


‘Wherefore though it be a thing, which hath not 
been commonly taken notice of, of late; yet we 
conceive it to be unquestionably true, that all 
those ancient philosophers, who insisted so much 
upon this principle, ovdty ove? yivecBat ovee p0sioeacBas 
wy ovrwv* that no real entity is either generated or 
Potter, now Archbishop of Canterbury, on Clem. Alexand, Stromat. 
lib. iii. cap. iij. p. 517. et Jo. Albert Fabricius on pert Empiric. ae 


potyp. Pyrrhon. 1ib. iii. cap. xxiv. p. 185. 
* Ovid. Metam. lib. xv. ver. 254. et ver. 165. 
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| ‘corrupted, did ‘thérein -at once drive at these 


two things : first, the establishing of the immotte- 
lity of all’ souls, their pre aud post-existénce, for- 
aétiuch as being entities ‘really distinct from-the 
body, they could: neither be generated nor’ cor- 
rupted; and secondly, the making ef corporeal 
‘forms and qualitiés to be no real entities distinct 
from the body and the mechanism thereof, because 


_ they are things generated and ‘corrapted, and have 


no pre and post-existence. Anaxagoras, in this lat- 
ter, being the only dissenter ; who supposing those 
forms and qualities to be real entities likewise, 


_ distinct from the substance of body, therefore at- 


tributed perpetuity of being to them also, pre and 


post-existence, in similar atoms, as well as to the 


souls of animals. 

And now we have made it sufficiently evident, 
that the doctrine of the incorporeity and immor- 
tality of souls, we might add also, of their pre- 
existence and transmigration, had the same ori- 
ginal, and stood upon the same basis with the 
Atomical physiology; and therefore it ought not 
at all to be wondered at (what we affirmed be- 
fore) that the same philosophers and Pythagore- 
ans asserted both those doctrines, and that the 


ancient Atomists were both Theists and ere 
realists, 


_xxxiv, But now to declare our sense freely 


concerning this. philosophy | of the ancients, which 
‘seems to be, so prodigiously paradoxical, in re- 
spect of that pre-existence and transmigration of 


souls; we conceive indeed, that this ratiocination 


‘of theits from that principle, that nothing naturally 


or of itself, comes from nothing, nor. goes to no- 
thing, was not only firmly conclusive against sub- _ 
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stantial forms and qualities of bodies, really dis- 
tinct from their substance, but.also for substantial 
incorporeal souls, and their ingenerability out of 
matter, and particularly for the future immortality 
om post-existence of all human souls.. For since 
itis plain, that they are not a mere modification 
-f{.body.or matter, but an entity and substance 
‘really distinct from it, we have no more reagon to 
think, that they can ever of themselves vanish into 
nothing, than that the substance of the corporeal 
world, or any part thereof, can do so. For that, 
in the consumption of bodies by fire, or age, or - 
the like, there is the destruction of any real sub- 
stance into nothing, is now generally exploded as 
an idiotical conceit; and certainly it caunot bea 
jot less idiotical to suppose, that the rational soul 
in death is utterly extinguished, __ 

_ Moreover, we add_also, that this ratiocination 
of the ancients would be altogether as firm and 
irrefragable likewise for the pre-existence and 
transmigration of souls, as it is for their post-ex- 
istence and future immortality, did we not (as in- 
deed we do) suppose souls to be created by God 
immediately, and infused in generations. For 
they being unquestionably a distinct substance 
_ from the body, and'no substance, according to 

' the ordinary. course of. nature, coming ont of .uo- 
thing, they must of necessity either. pre-exist in 
the.universe before generations, and transmigrate 
anio their respective. bodies; or else come from 
God. immediately, who is the fountain of all, 

and who at first created all that substance that 
now is in the world besides himself... .Now. the 
latter of these was a thing, which those aneient 
philosophers would by tio means adinit.of; they 

L2. : 
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judging it altogether incongruous to. bring God . 
upon the stage perpetually, and make him imme- 
diately interpose every where, in the generations 
of-men and all other animals, by the miraculous 
_ production of souls out of nothing. Notwith- 
standing which, if we well consider it, we shall 
find, that there may be very good reason on the 
other side for the successive Divine creation of 
souls; namely, that God did not do all at first, 
that ever he could or would do, and put forth all 
his creative vigour at once, in a moment, ever af- 
terwards remaining a spectator only of the canse- 
quent results, and permitting nature to do all: 
alone, without the least interposition of his at any 
time, just as if there were no God at all in the 
world. For this may be and indeed often hath 
been, the effect of such an hypothesis as this, to . 
make men think, that there is no other God in the 
world but blind and dark nature. God miglit also, 
for other good and wise ends unknown to us, re- 
serve to himself the continual exercise of this 
‘his creative power, in the successive production | 
of new souls. And yet these souls nevertheless, 
‘after they are once brought forth into being, will, 
notwithstanding their juniority, continue as firmly 
in the same, without vanishing of themselves into 
nothing, as the substance of senseless matter, that 
was created many thousand years before, will do.. 

And thus our vulgar hypothesis of the new 
creation of souls, as it is rational in inself, so it 
doth sufficiently solve their mcorporeity, their fu- 
ture immortality, or post-eternity, without intro- | 
ducing those offensive absurdities of. their pre- 
existence and transmigration. 

xxxv.: But if there be any such, who, rather 
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than they would allow a future immortality or 
post-existence to all souls, and therefore to those 
of brutes, which consequently must have their 
successive ‘transmigrations, would conclude the 
souls of all brutes, as likewise the sensitive soul 
In map, to be corporeal, and only allow the ra- 
tional soul to be distinct from matter ; to these we 
have only-thus much to say, that they, who will 
attribute life, sense, cogitation, consciousness, and 
selfenjoyment, not without.some footsteps of rea- 
son many times, te blood and brains, or were or- 
ganized bodies in brutes, will never be able clear- 
ly.to defend the incorporeity and immortality of 
- human souls, as most probably they do not intend 
any such thing. For either all conscious and co- 
gitative beings are incorporeal, or else nothing can 
be proved to be incorporeal. From whence it 
would follow also, that there is no Deity distinct 
from the corporeal world. But though there seem 
to’ be no very great reason, why it should be 
thought absurd, to grant perpetuity of duration 
to the souls of brutes, any more than to every 
atom of matter, or particle of dust that is in the 
whole world; yet we shall endeavour to suggest 
something towards the easing the minds of those, 
who are so much burthened with this difficulty ; 
viz. that they may, if they please, suppose the 
souls of brutes, being but so many particular era- 
diations or effluxes from that source of life above, 
whensoever and wheresoever there is any fitly 
prepared matter capable to receive them, and to 
be actuated by them, to have a sense and fruition 
of themselves in it, so long as it continues such ; 
but as soon as ever those organized bodies of 
theirs, by reason of their indisposition, become 
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incapable of being ‘further acted upon by them, 
then to be resumed again and retracted back. to 
- their original head and fountain. Since it cannot 
be ‘doubted, but what creates any thing out of 
nothing, or sends it forth from itself by free and | 
voluntary emanation, may be able either toretract 
thé same back again to its original source, or ne 
to annihilate it at pleasure. 

And I find, that there bave not wanted some 
among the gentile philosophers themselves, whe - 
have entertained this opinion, whereof Porphyry 
8 one : Averae tkaorn Svvapec addoyoc ete THY OANY Coote 
tov mavroc, avery irrational power 18 resolved into 
the life of the whole.— 

‘xxxvr. Neither will this at all weaken the fu. 
ture immortality or post-eternity of human souls. 
For if: we be, indeed, Theists, and. do in very: 
godd earnest believe.a Deity, according to the 
true notion of it, we must then needs acknow-~ 
ledge, that all created being whatsoever owes the 
continuation and perpetuity of its existence, not 
_ to any necessity of nature without God, and in- 
dependently upon him, but to the Divine will 
only. And, therefore, though we had never so 
much rational and philosophical assurance, that 
our souls are immaterial substances, distinct from 
thé body, yet we could not, for all that, have any 
absolite certainty of their post-eternity, any other- 
wise than as it may be derived to us from the im- 
hiutability and perfection of the Divine nature 
4nd will, ‘which does always that which is best. 
For the essential goodness ‘and wisdom of the — 
Deity is the only stability of all things. And for 
aught we mortals know, there may be good rea- 
son, why that grace or favour of future immorta- | 
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lity and post-eternity, that ig indulged to human. 
souls, endued with reason, morality, and liberty 
of ‘will (by. means whereof they are capable of 
commendation and blame, reward and punish- 
ment), that so they may be objects for Divine, 
justice to display itself upon after this life, in 
different retributions, may, potwithstanding, be 
denied to those lower lives and more contemptible 
souls of brutes, alike Bee both of morality and 
liberty. 

_ xxxvil. But if any, for all this, will still obsti. 
nately contend for that ancjent Pythagoric and 
Ewmpedoclean hypothesis, that all lives and souls. 
whatsoever are as old ag the first creation, and 
will continue to eternity, or ag Jong as the- world. 
doth, 3s a thing. more reasonable and probable, 
than our continual creation of new souls, by. 
means whereof they become juniors both to the. 
matter of the world and of their gwn bodies, and 
whereby also (as: they pretend) the Divine cre@,, 
tive power, is made too cheap and prostituted a 
thing, as being famulative always to hrutish, and. 
many. times. to unlawful lusts and undye con- 
junctions ; but especially than the continyal de- 
creation and annihilation of the souls of brutes ; : 
we shall not: be. very unwilling to acknowledge, 
thus much to them, that, indeed, of the two, this. 
opinion is more: reasonable and tolerable. than. 
that other extravagancy of those, who will. either 
make all souls to be generated, and consequently | 
to be corporeal, or at least the sensitive soul, both 
in men and brutes. For, besides the monstrosity 
of this latter opinion, in making two distinct, 
souls and perceptive. substances in every mau, 
mene is a thipg sufficiently confuted by internal 
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_ sense, it leaves us also in an absolute impossibi-. 
lity of proving the immortality of the rational 
soul, the incorporeity of any substance, and, by 
consequence; the éxistence of any Deity distinct 
from the corporeal world. | 

And as for that pretence of theirs, that sense-' 
less matter may as well become sensitive, and, 
as it were, kindled into life and cogitation, as ‘a 
body, that was devoid of life and heat, may be 
kindled into fire and flame; this seems to: argue 
too much ignorance of the doctrine of bodies in 
men otherwise learned and ingenious; the best 
naturalists having already concluded, that ‘fire 
and flame is nothing but such a motion of the 
insensible parts of a body, as whereby they are 
violently agitated, and many times dissipated and 
scattered from each other, begetting in the mean- - 
time those fancies of light and heat in animals. 
Now, there is no difficulty at all in conceiving, 
that the insensible particles of a body, which were 
before quiescent, may be put into motion; this 
being nothing but a new modification of them, and 
no entity really distinct from the substance of 
body, as life, sense, and cogitation are. There ts 
- nothing in fire and flame, or a kindled body, dif- 
ferent from other bodies, but only the motion or 
mechanism, and fancy of it. And, therefore, it 
is but a crude conceit, which the Atheists and 
Corporealists of former times have been always 
so fond of, that souls are nothing but fiery or 
flammeous bodies. For, though heat in the bo- 
dies of animals be a necessary instrument for 
_ soul anid life to act by in them, yet it is a thing 
really distinct from life; and a red-hot iron hath 
not, therefore, any nearer approximation to life 
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than it had before, nor the flame of a candle than' 
the extinguished snuff or tallow of it; the differ- 
ence between them being only in the agitation of. 
the insensible parts. We might also add, that, 
according to this hypothesis, the souls of animals - 
could not be numerically the same throughout the: 
whole space of their lives;.since that fire, that 
needs a pabulum to prey upon, doth not continue 
always one and the same numerical substance. 
The soul of a new-born animal could be no more 
the. same with the soul of that animal several years | 
after, than the flame of a new-lighted .candle is 
the same -with that flame.that twinkles last in the 
socket; which, indeed, areno more the same than’ 
a river or stream is the same at several distances 
of time. Which reason. may be also extended 
further to prove the soul to be no body at all, since 
the bodies of all animals are in a perpetual flux. 
_xxxvin. We have now sufliciently performed 
our first task, which was to shew, from the origin 
- of the Atomical physiology, that the doctrine of 
incorporeal substance must needs spring up toge- 
ther with it, We shall, in the next place, make 
it manifest, that the inward constitution of this 
philosophy is also sach, that whosoever really 
entertains it, and rightly understands it, must of 
necessity admit incorporeal substance likewise. 
First, therefore, the Atomical hypothesis, allow- 
ing nothing to body, but what is either included 
in the idea of a thing impenetrably extended, or 
can clearly be conceived to be a mode of it, as - 
more or less magnitude, with divisibility, figure, 
site, motion, and rest, together with the results of 
their several combinations, cannot possibly make 
life and cogitation to be qualities of body; since 
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‘they.are neither contajned in. those: thiags' before- 
mentioned, nor can result from any. aydvyia, OF 
conjugations of them. Wherefore it must needs — 
be: granted, that. life and :cogitation are the atta. 
bates of another substance distinct frem hody, 
or incorporeal. 

Again, since according to the’ tenour of this 
physiology, body hath no other action belonging 
to it but that of local motion, which local motion; 
as-such, is essentially heterokinesy, that which 
never springs originally from the thing itself 
moving, but always from the action of:some other 
agent upon it; that is, since no. body could ever 
move itself, it. follows nadeniably, that there must 
be something else inthe world besides body, or 
else there could never have heen any motion in it. 
Of which we shall speak more afterwards. = 

‘Moreover, according to this philosophy, the 
¢orporeal phenomena themselves. cannot be 
solved by mechanism alone without fancy. Now 
fancy is no mode of body, and therefore must 
needs be a mode of some:other-kind. of being in 
aurselves, that is, cogitative and incorporeal,. . - 
_ Furthermore, it is evident from the principles 
of this philosopby,. that sense atself is not a mere 
corporeal passion from bodies without, in that at 
supposeth, that there is nothing-really in bodies 
like to those fantastic ideas that we have of sen- 
sible things,;.as of hot and cold, red and: green, 
bitter and sweet, and the like, which, therefore, 
must needs owe their being to some activity of 
the soul itself; and this 1 is all one as to en it 
tncorporeal, 

Lastly, from this philosophy, it. is ata, mani-.. 
feat, that sense is not the xgirnpov of truth con- 
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cerning bodies themselves, it confidently pro~ 
nouncing, that those supposed qualities of bor 
dies, represented such by sense, are merely fan» 
tastical things; from whence it plainly follows,,. 
that there is something in us superior to sense, 
which judges of it, detects its fantastry, and: 
condemns its imposture ;.and determines what: 
really is and is not, in bodies without us, . which. 
must needs be a higher self-active vigour of the 
mind, that will plainly speak it to be incorpo- 
real. 

xxx1x, And now this Atomical physiology of 
the ancients seems to have two advantages or pre- — 
- eminences belonging to it, the first whereof is this, 
that it renders the corporeal world intelligible to 
- us; since mechanism isa thing that we can clear- | 
ly understand, and we cannot clearly and die- 
tinctly conceive any thing in bodies else. To say_ 
that this or that is done by a form or quality, is 
nothing else but to say, that it is done we know 
_ not how; or, which is yet more absurd, to make 
our very ignorance of. the cause, disguised under: 
those terms of forms and qualities, to be itself 
the cause of the effect. 

Moreover, hot and cold, red and green,. bitter 
and sweet, &c. formally considered, may’ be 
clearly conceived by us as different fancies and 


vital passions in us, occasioned by different mo-._ 


tions made from the objects without upon our 
nerves; but they can never be clearly under- 
stood as absolute qualities in the bodies them- 
selves, really distinct from their mechanical dis- 
positions; nor is there, indeed, any more reason, 
why they should be thought such, than that, 
when a man is pricked with a pin, or wounded 
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with a sword, the pain which he feels should be 
thought to be an absolute quality in the pin or 
sword: So long as-our sensible ideas are taken 
either for substantial forms or qualities in bodies 
without us, really distinct from the substance of 
the matter, so long are they perfectly unintelligi- 
ble by us. For which cause, Timzus Locrus,° 
philosophizing (as it seemeth) after this manner, 
did consentaneously .thereunto determine, that 
eorporeal things could not be apprehended by 
us, Otherwise than aicPyoa cat vow Aoyopy,. by 
sense and a kind of spurious or bastardly reason; 
—that is, that we could have no clear conceptions 
of them in our understanding. And, for the 
same reason, Plato” himself distinguisheth be- 
twixt such things a8 are vonoe: pera Aoyou wepiAnnre” 
comprehensible by the understanding with rea- 
son,—and those which are only S0&% per aicfnoewe 
aXoyou, which can only be apprehended by opinion, 
together. with a certain irrational sense ;—meaning 
plainly, by the latter, corporeal and sensible 
things. And according] y the Platonists frequent- 
ly take occasion, from hence, to enlarge them- 
selves much in the disparagement of corporeal 
things, as. being, by reason of that smallness of 
entity that is in them, below the understanding, 
and: not having so much ovoiav as yiveow,° essence 
as . generatiou,—which, indeed, is fine fancy. 
Wherefore, we must either, with these philoso- 
phers, make sensible things to be axaraA\nra or 


- *De Anima Mundi, inter Scriptor. Mytholog. a Tho. Gale editos. 
p. 545. 
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drepiinnra, altogether incomprehensible and incon- 
ceivable—by our human understandings (though 
they be able, in the meantime, clearly to conceive | 
many things of a higher nature), or else we must 
entertain some kind of favourable opinion con- 
cerning that which is the ancientest of all phy- 
siologies, the Atomical or mechanical, whichalone © 
renders sensible things intelligible. 

xu. The second advantage, which this Atomi- 
cal physiology seems to have, is this, that it pre- 
pares an easy and clear way for the demonstra- 
tion of incorporeal substances, by settling a dis- 
‘tinct notion of body. He that will undertake to 
prove, that there is something else in the world | 
besides body, must first determine what body is, 
for otherwise he will go about to prove, that there 
is. something besides he knows not what. But 
now, if all body be made to consist of two sub- 
“stantial principles, whereof one is matter devoid 
of all form (and therefore of quantity as well as. 
qualities), from whence these philoso- 
phers* themselves conclude, that it is *44*«s* 
‘Incorporeal; the other, form, which, pone lor oa 
being devoid of all matter, must needs Plain, p. 
be.incorporeal likewise. (And thus Sto- *~ 
‘beus* sets down the joint doctrine both of Plato 
and Aristotle; ov rporov ro eldoc rae Ane apatpebey 
aswpuaroy, ovTwe Kat tHv UAnv Tov Eidove ywpicbévrog ov 
owpa eivat, Sev yap aupow rig cuvodov, TOC THY TOU ow- 
Harog uroctacw’ That in the same manner, as forin . 
alone separated from matter is incorporeal, so 
neither is matter alone, the form being separated 
from it, body. But: there is need of the joint con- 
currence.of both these, matter and form together, | 


* Eclog. Phys. lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 29, 
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to make up: the substance of. the. body.) —More- 
over, if to forms-qualities be likewise superadd- © 


- ed, of which it is consentaneously also resolved 


by the Platonists, Sr ai rowryres dovparo, that qua- 
+4; : . ities are. incorporeal,—as if they were 
Aicinous, - go Many spirits possessing bedies; I say, 
wed. in bie in this. way. of .philosophizing, .the .no- 
api ie tions of body and spirit, corporeal’ and — 
-1.. ’ « incorporeal, are.so confounded, that it 
is:impossible to prove any thing at all concerning 
them ; body itself being made incorporeal (and 
therefore every thing incorporeal);- for whatso- 
ever is wholly compounded and made up of in- 
corporeals, mast needs be itself also incorporeal. 
_ Farthermore, according. to. this doctrine. of 
anatter, forms, and. qualities in body, life and un- 
derstanding may. be supposed to be certain forms 
x:qualities of body. And then the souls of men 
may be nothing else but blood or brains, endued — 
with the qualities of sense and understanding ; 
or else some other more subtle, sensitive, and ra- 
tional matter, in.us. And the like may be said of 
‘God himself.also; that ke is nothing but a cer- 
tain rational, or intellectual, subtile and fiery body, 
pervading the whole mniverse ; or else that he is 
the form of the whole corporeal. world, together 
with the. matter making. up but one substance. 
Which conceits have been formerly. entertained 
by the best of those ancients, who were captivated 
mader that :dark iafirmiby. of: mind, to think, that 
there could be no other substance besides. body. 

+; But the ancient Atomical philosophy, settling 
@ distinct notion of body, that it is Sacrarov. avrirv- 
sov,.a thing impenetrably extended,—which. hath 
nothing belonging to it but magnitude, figure, site, 
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test, and motion, without any, self-moving power, 
takes away all confasion; shews clearly how far 
body can go, where incorporeal substance begins; 
as also, that there must of necessity be such a 
thiag in the: world. 

Again, this discovering not only that the ee 
trine of qualities had its original from men’s mis- 
taki their own fancies for absolute realities in 
bodies themselves; but also, that the doctrine of 
matter and form. sprang from another fallacy or 
deception of the mind, in taking logical. notions, 
and our modes of conceiving, for modes of being, 
and real éntifies in things without us; it shew 
ing, likewise, ‘that because ‘there is nothing else 
clearly intelligible in body, besides magnitude, 
figure, site, and motion, and their various con- 
junctions, there can be no such entities of forms 
and qualities ‘really distinct from the substance 
of body; makes it evident, that life, cogitation, 
and understanding can be no corporeal things, 
but must ‘needs be the attributes of another Panis 
of stbstance distinct from body. : 

-xbt. We have now -clearly proved these two 
| things? ‘first, that the physiology of the ancients, 
before,’ not only: Aristotle.and Plato, but also 
Democritus and Leucippus, was Atomical or me- 
chawical. Secondly, that as there is: no. imcon- 
‘sistency between the Atomical physiology‘ and 
_ theology, but indeed.a natural: cogmation : so the 
ancient Atomists, before Democritus, were nei 
thér Atheists nor Corporealists, but held the in- 
corporeity and immortality of souls, together with 
a Deity distinct from the corporeal world. Where- 
- fore, the first and most ancient Atomists did not 
make arouovc apyac tov ddAwy, they never ‘endea- 
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voured to make up an entire philosophy out of 
Atomology ; but the-doctiine of Atoms -was‘to - 
them only one part or membéer.of the whole philo- - 
sophic system, they joining: thereunto the doc- 
trine of incorporeal substance and theology, to : 
make it up complete; accordingly, as Aristotle 
hath declared in -his' Metaphysics, that the an- 
cient philosophy consisted of these two. parts, . 
puctodoyia and Osoroyia Or 7 Tpwrn ptAocodia, physio- 
logy, and theology or metaphysics. Our ancient 
Atomists never went about, as the blundering 
Democritus afterwards did, to build up a world 
out of mere passive bulk, and sluggish matter, . 
without any apyal Spacrnpiot, any active principles, 
or. incorporeal powers ; understanding well, that 
thus they could not have so much as motion, me- 
chanism, or generation in it; the original. of. all 
that motion that is in bodies springing from some- _ 
thing that is not body, that is, from incorporeal: 
substance. And yet,. if local: motion could have 
been supposed to have risen up, or sprung in upon 
' this dead lump and mass of matter, nobody 
knows how, and without dependence upon any 
incorporeal being, to have actuated it fortuitous- 
ly; these ancient Atomists would. still have 
thought it impossible for: the corporeal world it- 
‘self to be made up, such as now it is, by fortui- 
tous mechanism, without the guidance of any 
higher principle. But they would have concluded © 
_itthe greatest.1mpudence or madness, for men to 
assert, that animals also consisted of mere mecha- 
nism; or, that life and. sense, reason and under- 
standing, were really nothing else but local mo- 
tion, and consequently, that themselves were but - 
‘machines and automata. . Wherefore, they joined 
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_both-active and. passive principles together, the 

corporeal and incorporeal nature, mechanism and 
-hfe, Atomology and Pneumatology ; and, from 
both these united, they made up ene entire system 
-of philosophy, correspondent with, and agreeable 

to, the true and real world without them. ‘ And 
this system of philosophy, thus consisting of the — 
. doctrine of incorporeal substance (whereof God is 

the head), together with the Atomical and mecha- - 
.nical physiology, seems to have been the only ge 
‘nuine, perfect, and complete. 

xLil. But it did not long continue thus; for, 
“after a while, this entire body of philosophy came 
to be mangled and dismembered, some taking 
one part of it alone, and some another; some 
snatching away the Atomical physiology, without 
. the pneumatology and theology; and others, on 
-the contrary, taking the theology and doctrine of 
-incorporeals, without the Atomical or mechanical 
‘physiology. The former of these were Democri- 
Aus, Leucippus, and Protagoras, who took only 
_ .the dead carcass or skeleton of the old Moschi- 
-¢al philosophy, namely, the Atomical physiology ; 
the latter, Plato and Aristotle, who took, indeed, 
‘the better part, the soul, spirit, and quintessence 
of it, the theology and doctrine of Incorporeals, 
but unbodied, and divested of its most proper 
and convenient vehicle, the Atomical physiology, 
. whereby it became exposed to sundry inconve- 
miences. 

‘xuui. We begin with Leucippus and Demo- 
-critus; who, being.atheistically inclined, quickly 
perceived, that they could not, in the ordinary 
iway of physiologizing, sufficiently secure them- 
‘selves against ‘a Deity, nor effectually urge Athe- 
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ism upon others; forasmuch as Heraclitus and 
other philosophers, who held that all substance 
‘was body, as well as themselves, did, notwith- 
standing, assert a corporeal Deity, maintaining, 
that the form of the whole corporeal world was 
God, or else that he was dAn rw¢ zyousa, a certain 
kind of body or matter, as (for example) a me- 
thodical and rational fire, pervading (as a soul) 
the whole universe; the particular souls of men 
and animals being but, as it were, so many pieces 
cut and sliced out of the great mundane soul: 
so that, according to them, the whole corporeal 
universe, or mass of body, was one way or other 
a God, a most wise and understanding animal, 

that did frame all particularities within itself in 
the best manner passible, and providently govern 
the same. Wherefore, those Atheists now appreée- 
hending, upon what ticklish and uncertain terms 
their Atheistical philosophy then stood, and how 
that those very forms and qualities, and the self- 
moving power of body, which were commonly 
made a sanctuary for Atheism, might, ‘notwith- 
_ standing, chance to prove, contrariwise, the lat- 
bulum and asylum of a Deity, and that a corpo- 
real God (do what they could) might he lurking 
under them, assaulting men’s minds with doubtful 
fears and jealousies; understanding, moreover, 
_ that there was another kind of physiology set on 
foot, which, banishing those forms and qualities 
of body, attributed nothing to it but magnitude, 
figure, site, and motion, without any self-moving 
power; they seemed presently to apprehend some 
great advantage to themselves and cause from it; 
and therefore, greedily entertained this Atomical 
or mechanical physiology, and violently cutting it 
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off from that other part, the doctrine of Incorpo- 
reals, which it was naturally and vitally united 
to, eiideavoured to serve their turns of it. And 
_ Now joining these two things together, the Ato- 
mical physiology, which supposes, that there is 
nothing in body but magnitude, figure, site, and 
motion, and that prejudice or prepossession of 
their own minds, that there was no other sub- 
stance in the world besides body ; between them 
both they begat a certain mongrel and spurious 
philosophy, atheistically Atomical, or atomically 
Atheistical. | 
But though we have so well proved, that Leu- 
cippus and Democritus were not the first invent- 
ors, but only the depravers and adulterators of 
the Atomical philosophy; yet, if any will, not- 
withstanding, obstinately contend, that: the first 
invention thereof ought to be imputed to them, 
the very principles of their Atheism seeming to 
lead them naturally to this, to strip and divest 
body-of all those forms and qualities, it being 
otherwise impossible for them, surely and safely, 
to exclude a corporeal Deity ; yet so, as that the 
wit of these Atheists was also much to be ad- 
mired, in the managing and carrying on of those _ 
principles m such a manner, as to make up 80 
entire.a system of philosophy out of them, all 
whose parts should be so coherent and consistent 
together; we shall only say thus much: that if 
those Atheists were the first inventors of this 
philosophy, they were certainly very unhappy 
‘and ie in it, whilst. endeavouring by it 
to secure themselves from the possibility and 
danger of a corporeal God, they unawares laid 
a foundation for the clear demonstration -of -an 
M2 
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incorporeal. one, and: were indeed: so far ‘from 

making up any such coherent . frame as. is. pre- 
tended, that they were forced every where to. con- 
tradict their awn principles. _Sothat nonsense 
lies at the bottom of all, aud is interwoven 
throughout their whole Atheistical system; ‘and 
‘that we ought to take notice of. the invincible 
_power and force of truth, prevailing irresistibly 
_ against all endeavours to oppress it; and how des- 
-perate the cause of Atheism is, when that very 
‘,Atomical hypothesis of their's, which they would 
erect and build up for a strong castle to garrison: 
themselves in, proves a most effectual engine 
_against themselves, for the battering of all their 
. Atheistical structure down abouttheir ears. 

_- x iv. Plato’s mutilation and interpolation of 
Ahe old Moschical philosophy was .a great deal 
more excusable, when he took: the theology and 
metaphysics of it, the whole doctrine of Incorpo- 
reals, and abandoned the. Atomical or mechani- | 
cal way of physiologizing. Which in all proba- 
bility he did, partly because those forementioned 
Atheists having so-much abused that philosophy, 
adopting it as it were to themselves, he thereupon 
‘began to entertain .a jealousy and suspicion of it ; 

and partly, because he was not of himself so in- 
clinable to physiology. as theology, to the study of 
corporeal as of Divine things ; which some think 
to be the reason, why he did not attend to the Py- 
thagoric system of the. corporeal world, till. late 
in his old age. His genius was such, that he was 
naturally more addicted. to ideas than to atoms, 
to formal and final than.to material causes, To 
-which may be added, thatthe way of. physiologiz- 
jing by matter, forms, and qualities, is amore huffy 
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atid fanciful thing than the other; and lastly, that’ 
the Atémical physiology is mote rémote from’ 
sense and vulgar apprehension, and therefore not’ 
so easily understood. For which cause many’ 
Jearned Greeks of later times, though they had‘ 
yead Epicuarus’s works, and perhaps Democri-: 
tus’s teo, yet they were not able to conceive, how' 
the corporeal and sensible phenomena could pos-’ 
sibly be solved without real qualities ; ; one in- 
stance whereof might be given in Plutarch, writ= 
ing against Colotes, the Epicurean. Wherefore’ 
Plato, that was a: zealous assertor of an incorpé-” 
real Deity, distinct from the world, and of immor-' 
tal souls, seriously physiologized ouly by matter; 
forms, and qualities, generation, corruption, and! 
alteration ; and he did but play and toy sonie-’ 
times: a little with atoms and mechanism; ag 
where he would compound the earth of cubical,’ 
and fire of pyramidal atoms, and the like. For 
that he did therein imitate the Atomical physio- 
logy, is plain from these words of nis; : *wavea oby Set 
davre -Qavosiobut opikpa ovrwe, we Kal tv ekaorov ovdty’ 
dpwipevor up nuewv, cvvalpoobivrwy 8 roAdwy, rove oy- 
kos avrwv opacbu® All these cubical and pyra- 
midal corpuscula of the fire and earth; are in 
themselves so small, that: by reason of their pat“ 
vitude, none of them can be perceived singly and’ 
alone, but only the aggregations: of many of theut | 
together.— | 

“xtv. And Aristotle here trod: in Plato’ s foot- 
steps, not only in the better part, in asserting an in- 
corporeal. Deity, and an immoveable First Mover’: 
bat also ia: physiologizing by forms and qualities, | 
and rejecting that’ mechanical way: by atoms; - 
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which. had ‘been so generally received amongst the: 
ancients. Wherefore, though the genius of these 
two persons, was very different, and Aristotle of- 
ten contradicteth Plato, and really dissents from 
. him in several particularities ; yet, so much I think 
may be granted to those reconcilers (Porphyry, 
Simplicius, and others), that the main essentials 
_of their two philosophies are the same. 

_ Now, I say, the whole Aristotelical system of 
philosophy is infinitely to be preferred before the 
whole Democritical ; though the former hath been 
so much disparaged, and the other cried up of 
lateamongst us. Because, though it cannot be 
_ denied, but that the Democritic hypothesis doth 
much more handsomely and intelligibly. solve the © 
corporeal phenomena, yet in all those other things, 


‘ * which are of far the greatest moment, it is rather a 


madness than a philosophy. But the Aristotelic 
system is right'and sound here, as to those greater 
things; it asserting incorporeal substance, a Deity 
distinct from the world, the naturality of morality, 
and liberty of will. Wherefore, though a late 
writer of politics does so exceedingly disparage 
Aristotle’s Ethics, yet we shall do him this right 
here to declare, that his ethics were truly such, 
and answered their title; but that new model of 
ethics, which hath been obtruded upon the world 
with so much fastuosity, and is indeed nothing but 
the old Democritic doctrine revived,: is no ethics - 
at all, but a mere cheat, the undermining and sub- 
version of all morality, by substituting something _ 
like it in the room of it, that is a mere counterfeit 
and changeling, the design whereof could not be 
any other than to debauch the world. 

We add further, that Aristotle’s system of phi- 
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losophy seems to be more consistent with piety, 
than the Cartesian hypothesis itself, which yet 
plainly supposeth incorporeal substance. Foras- 
much as this latter makes God to contribute no- 
thing. more to the fabric of the world, than the 
turning round of a vortex or whirlpool of matter 3 
from the fortuitous motion of which, according to 
certain general laws of nature, must proceed all 
this frame of things that now is, the exact organi- 
zation and successive generation of animals, with- 
_ out the guidance of any mind or wisdom. Whereas 
' Aristotle’s nature is no fortuitous principle, but 
such as doth nothing in vain, but all for ends, 
and in every thing pursues the best ; and therefore 
can be no other than a subordinate instrument of 
the Divine wisdom, and the manuary opificer or 
executioner of it. 
. However, we cannot deny, but that Aristotle 
hath been taxed by sundry of the ancients, Christ- 
jans and others, for not so explicitly asserting 
these two things, the immortality of human souls, 
' and providence over men, as he ought to have 
done, and as his master Plato did. Though to 
do him all the right we can, we shall observe bere, 
that in his Nicomachian Ethics," he speaks fa- 
vourabty for the latter; « yap ric¢ erqiArna rwv avOpar- 
wivey und Dewy yiverat, Gortp Soxel, Kai cdAoyov yaipey 
avrove Te apidrp Kal Ti! oVvyyeveotare (rovro yap EH db 
wovg) Kal rov¢ ayamouvrac peaXtora Kal TOUS TimwvTac av- 
revrouiy, O¢ Twv girwy avroic eryssAroupivosc, opfwe re 
Kadwe sparrovrac’ If God take any care of human 
things, as it seems he doth, then it is reasonable to 
think also, that heis delighted with that which is 
the best, and nearest akin to himself (which. is 


* Lib. x. cap. ix. p. 185. tom. iii, oper.’ 
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mind or right‘reason),‘and that he rewards those 
who most.love and honour it (as-taking care of suck 
things.asare most pleasing to him), in doing rightly 
and honestly.—A very good sehtence, were it not 
ushered in with too much of scepticism. And as 
for the point of the soul’s immortality, it is true; 
that whereas other philosophers, before Aristotte; 
asserted the pre-existence, incorporeity, and im- 
mortality of aH souls, not only the rational, but the 
sensitive also (which in men they concluded to be- 
one and the same substance), according to that of 
Plato’s waca Wyn dBavaroc, every soul is immortal, 
—they resolving that no life nor cogitation coald 
be corporeal ; Aristotle, on the contrary, doth ex- 
pressly deny the pre-existence, that is, the separa- 
bility, incorporeity, and immortality, of all sensi- 
' tive souls, not in brutes only, but also every where, 
giving his reason for it in these words; “ér pty 
ov re ‘olay ¥E wdoag mpourd xa, gavendy éoriy & TWH ToLove 
Tw, down rap éoriy ap you n Evipyyeta OwHOrERT, SnAov Ore 
TaUTac avev GWuaTOEG aoUvaTOV U umap yew, otov Badizan & dvev 
moowv’ wore Kal Oipabey eicttvar. ddvvarov’ ovTE yep avrdg 
gad’ caurac siotévat oly TE. a ywpicroue oUcac, our Ev owpare 
siotva. That all souls cannot pre-exist, is mani- 
fest from hence, because those principles, whose 
action is corporeal, cannot possibly exist without 
the body, as the power of walking without the 
feet. Wherefore itis impossible, that these sensi- 
tive souls (pre-existing) should come into the body. 
from without, since they can neither. come alone 
by themselves naked and stripped of all body, they 
being inseparable from it: neither can they come 
in with a body, that is, the seed.—This is Aristo- ’ 
tle’s argument, why all sensitive souls must needs 
* De Generat. et Corruptione, lib. ji. cap. iii. p. 618. tom. ii. oper. | 
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he corporeal, because there is no-walking without 
feet, nor seeing without eyes. But at the same 
time-he declares, that the mind or intellect does 
pre-exist and come in. from without, that is, 1s in- 
corporeal, separable, and immortal, giving his rea- 
son for it in like manner :* Aefrerar 8 rév vovy povev 
Qvpabey Eretotevar, Kat Octov elvat povov’ oves yap avrou TH 
avepyeia Kowwvel owuariKy evipyera* Jt remains, that 
the mind or intellect, and that alone (pre-existing) 
enter from without, and be only Divine; since its 
energy is not-blended with that of the body’s, but 
it acts independently upon it.—Notwithstanding 
which, Aristotle elsewhere’ distinguishing con- 
cerning this mind or intellect, and making it to 
be twofold, agentand patient, concludesthe former 
of them only to be immortal, but the latter cor-. 
ruptible; rovro povov aBavarov Kai atdiov, o 8 ta8nrucog 
vouc pOaproc, the agent intellect is only immortal 
and eternal, but the passive is corruptible:—where 
some luterpreters, that would willingly excuse 
Aristotle, contend, that by the passive intellect 
is not meant the patient, but the fantasy only, be- 
cause Aristotle should otherwise contradict him- 
self, who had before affirmed the intellect to be se- 
parable, unmixed, and inorganical, which they con- 
ceive must needs be understood of the patient: 
But this salvo can hardly take place here, where 
the passive intellect is directly opposed to the 
agent. Now what Aristotle’s agent understanding 
is, and whether it be any thing in us, any faculty of 
our human soul or.no, seems to be a thing very 
questionable, and bas therefore caused much dis- 
pute amongst his interpreters; it being resolved | 
by many of them to be the Divine intellect, and 


* Jbid. > De Anima, lib. iii. vap, vi. p. 50, tom. ii. oper. 
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- eommonly by others, a foreign thing. Whence it 

must needs be left doubtful, whether he acknow- 
ledged any thing incorporeal and immortal at all 
inus. ‘And the rather because, laying down this 
principle, that nothing is incorporeal, but what 
acts independently upon the body, he somewhere 
plainly determines, that there is no intellection 
without corporeal phantasms. That, which led 
Aristotle to all this, positively to affirm the cor- 
pareity of sensitive souls, and to stagger so much 
eoucerning the incorporeity of the rational, seems 
ta have been his doctrine of forms and qualities, 
whereby corporeal and incorporeal substance are 
‘confounded together, so that the limits of each 
could not be discerned by him. Wherefore 
we cannot applaud Aristotle for this; but that 
which we commend him for, is chiefly these four 
things: first, for making a perfect incorporeal in- 
tellect to be the head of all ; and secondly, for re- 
solving, that nature, as an instrument of this in- 
tellect,,does not merely act according to the ne- 
cessity of material motions, but for ends and pur 
poses, though unknown to itself; thirdly, for 
_ mabntaining the naturality of morality; and lastly, 
for asserting the ro é’ npiv, autexousy, or liberty 
from necessity. 


s 


CHAPTER II. 


iy 


Ip this chapter are contained all {he grounds of reason for the Athe- 
istic hypothesis.—1. That the Democritic philosophy, which is made 

_ up of these (wo principles, Corporealism and Atomism complicated 
together, is essentially Atheijstical.—2. Though Epicurus, who was 
an Atomical Corporealist, pretended to assert a democracy of gods, _ 
yet he was, for all that, an absolote Atheist; and that Atheists 
commonly equivocate and disguise themselves ——3. That the Demo- 
critical philosophy is nothing else but a system of Atheology, or 
Atheism swaggering under the glorious appearance of philosophy. 
And, though there be another form of Atheism, which we call 
Stratonical, yet the Democritic Atheism is only considerable; all 
whose dark mysteries will be here revealed.—4. That we being 

‘ to treat concerning the Deity, and to prodace all that profane and 
unhallowed stuff of Atheists in order to a confatation, the Divine 
assistance and direction ought to be implored.—5, That there are 
two things here to be performed ; first, to shew what are the Athe- 
ists’ pretended grounds of reason against the Deity; and, secondly, 
how they endeavour either to solve or confute the contrary pheno- 
mena. The first of those grounds, that no man can have an idea or 
conception of God, and that he is an incomprehensible nothing.— 
6. The second Atheistic argument, that there can be no creation out 
of nothing, nor no ompipotence, because nothing can come from 
nothing ; and, therefore, whatsoever substantially is, was from eter- 

. hity self-existent, and uncreated by any Deity.—7. The third pre- 
tended reason against a Deity, that the strictest notion of a God 
implying him to be incorporeal, there can be no such incorporeal 
Deity, because there is no other substance but body.—8. The Athe- 
ists’ pretence, that the doctrine of incorporeal substances sprung 
from a ridiculous mistaking of abstract names and notions for reali- 
ties. They impudently make the Deity to be but the chief of spec- 
‘tres, and. an Oberon or prince of fairies and fancies. Their fourth 
‘argument against a Deity, that to suppose an incorporeal mind to be 
‘the original of all things, is but to make a mere accident and abstract 
notion to be the first oause of all.—9, ‘Their fifth argument; a con- 
futation of a corporeal Deity from the principles of Corporealism 
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itself, that matter being the only substance, and all other differetices 
of things nothing but accidents, generable and corruptible, no living 
understanding being can be essentially incorruptible. The Stoical 
God incorruptible, only by accident.—10, Their sixth ratioeination 
from a complication of Atomicism; that the first principle of all 
things whatsoever in the universe is Atoms, or corpuscula devoid of 


- all qualities, and consequently of sense and understanding (which: 


spring up afterwards from a certain composition of them), and there- 
fore mind or'Deity was not the first original of all.—11. In the se- 


' venth place they disprove the world’s animation, or its being govern- 
- od by a living, understanding, animalish nature, presiding over the 


whole ; because sense and understanding are a peculiar appendix 
to flesb, bloud, and brains, and reason is no where to be found but 


. in human form:—12. The eighth Atheistic ground, that God being 


taken by all for a most happy, eternal, and immortal animal (or liv- 


" ing being), there can be no such thing, begause all living-beings are 


concretions of atoms, that were at first generated, and are lable to 


' death and corruption by the dissolution of their compages. And that 


life is no simple primitive nature, but an accidental modification of 


' eompounded bodies, which, upon the disunion of their parts, va- 
- nisheth into nothing.—13. 'The ninth pretended Atheistic demon- 


stration, that by Gad is meant a first cause or mover, which was not 
before moved by’any thing else without it; but nothing can move 


' itself, and therefore there can be no unmoved mover, nor any first in 
' -the order of causes, that is, a God.—14. Their farther proof of this 


principle, that nothing ‘can move itself, with an Atheistie corollary 
from thenoe, that no thinking being could be a first cause, no cogita- 
tion arising of itself without a cause; which may be reckoned a 
tenth argument.—15. Another mystery of Atheism, that all know- 
ledge and mental conception is the information of the things them- 
selves known, existing without the knower, and a passion from 
them; and, therefore, the world must needs be before any knoaw- 
ledge or conception of it, and no knowledge or conception befere 
the world, as its cause.—16. The twelfth argumentation, that things 
could net be made by a God, because they are so faulty and:ill 


- made, that they were not contrived for the good of man; .and that 


~~ 


the deluge of evils, that overflows all, shews that they did not pro- 


' eeed from any Deity.—27. The thirteenth instance of the Atheists | 


against a Deity, from the defect of Providence, that, in human affaivs, 
all-is 'Fohu and Bohu, chaos and confusion.—18. The fourteenth 
Atheistic ground, that it is not‘possikle for any one being to animad- 


\ 
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_ vert and order all things in the distant places of the whole. world at 
‘once: but, if it were possible, that such infinite negotiosity would 
be absolutely inconsistent with happiness.—19. Several bold but 
slight queries of Atheists, why the world was not made sooner! and 
what God did before? why it was made at all, since it was so long 
unmade? and, how the architect of the world could rear up so huge 

a fabric ?—20. The Atheists’ pretence, that it is the great intercst of 
mankind, that there should be no God; and that it was a noble and 
heroical exploit of the Democritics, to chase away that affrightful 

spectre out of the world, and to free men from the continual fear of 

a Deity and punishment after death, embittcring all the pleasures of 

.. life.—21, Another pretence of their's, that Theism is inconsistent 

with civil sovereignty, it introducing a fear greater than the fear of 
the leviathan; and that any other conscience allowed of besides the 
civil law (being private judgment), is, ipso facto, a dissolution of the 

* dody politic, and a retarn to the state of nature.—22. The Atheists’ 
- conclusion from the former premises, as set down in Plate and Ln- 
cretius, that all things sprung originally from nature and chance, 

_ .without any mind or God, that is, proceeded from the necessity of 
material motions, undirected for ends; that infinite atoms, devoid 
of life and sense, moving in infinite space from eternity, by their for- 
tuitous rencounters and entanglements, produced the system of the 

— whole universe, and as well animate as inanimate things, 


_ 1. Havine, in the former chapter, given an ac- 
count of the genuine and primitive Atomical phi- 
losophy, which may be called the Moschical; we 
are, in the next place, to consider the Democri- 
tical, that is, the atheized and adulterated Atom- 
ology: which had its origin from nothing else 
-but the joining of this heterogeneous and contra- 
dictious principle to the Atomical physiology, 
that there is no other substance in the wor'ld be- 
sides body. Now we say, that that philosophy, 
which is thus compounded and made up of these 
.two things, Atomicism and Corporealism compli- 
cated together, is essentially Atheistical, though 
neither of them alone be such. For the Atomical 
physiology, as we have declared already, is in ita 
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own nature sufficiently repugnant to Atheism. 
And it is possible for one, who holds, that there 
is nothing in the world besides body, to be per- 
suaded, notwithstanding, of a corporeal Deity, 
and that the world was at first framed and is still 
governed by an understanding nature lodged in 
the matter. For thus some of these Corporealists 
have fancied the whole universe itself to be a God, 
that is, an understanding and wise animal, that or- 
dered all things within itself, after the best manner 
possible, and providently governed the same. In- 
deed, it cannot be denied, but that this is a very 
great infirmity gf mind, that: such persons lie 
under, who are not able to conceive any other 
substance besides body, by which is under- 
stood that which is impenetrably extended, or 
else, in Plato’s language, which hath spocBoAnv xai 
éexagnv, that thrysts against other bodies, and re- 
sists their impulse ;—or, as others express it, 
which is rozov TANOWTIKOY, that so fills up place—as 
to exclude any other body or substance from 
co-existing with it therein ; and such must needs 
have, not only very imperfect, but also spurious 
and false conceptions of the Deity, so long as 
they apprehend it to be thus corporeal; but yet 
it does not, therefore, follow, that they must 
needs be accounted Atheists. But, whosoever 
holds these two principles (before-mentioned) 
together, that there is no other substance besides 
body, and that body hath nothing else belonging 
to it but magnitude, figure, site, and motion, 
without qualities: I say, whosoever is that con- 
founded thing of an Atomist and Corporealist 
jumbled together, he is essentially and unavoida- 
bly that which is meant by an Atheist, though he 
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should in words never so much disclaim it, be- 
cause he must needs fetch the original of all 
things from senseless matter;. whereas, to assert 
a God, is to maintain, that all things sprung ori- 
ginally from a knowing and understanding na- 
ture. 

it, Epicurus, who was one of those mongrel 
things before-mentioned (an Atomical Corpore-. 
alist, or Corporeal Atomist), did, notwithstand- 
ing, profess to hold a multifarious rabble and de- 
mocracy of gods, such as though they were av- 
Oowrduopgor,* Of human form,—yet were so thin 
and subtile, as that, comparatively with our terres- 
trial bodies, they might be called incorporeal ; 
they having not so much carzem as quasi-carnem, 
nor sanguinem as quasi-sanguinem, a certain kind 
of aerial or etherial flesh and blood; which gods 
of his were not to be supposed to exist any where 
within the world, upon this pretence, that there 
was no place in it fit to receive them: 


* Illud item non est, ut possis credere sedes 
Esse Detm sanctas, in mundi partibus ullis. 

And, therefore, they must be imagined to subsist 
in certain intermundane spaces, and Utopian re- 
gions without the world, the deliciousness where- 
of is thus elegantly described by the poet: 

¢ Quas neque concutiont venti, neque nubila nimbis 

Adspergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruina 


Cana cadens violat, semperque innubilus zther 
Integit, et large diffuso lumine ridet. 


Whereunto was added, that the chief happiness 
of these gods consisted “‘in omnium vacatiore 


. ® Vide Cieeron. de Natur. Deor. lib. i. cap. xviii. p. 2907. tum, IX. 
oper, Pee me ygtes 
> Lacret. lib, v. ver. 147%. =. © Ad. Jib. iii. ver. 19. 
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-amrvunerum,” in freedom from all business and etn- 
‘ployment,—and doing nothing at all, that so they 
might live a soft and delicate life. And, lastly, 
.it was pretended, that though they had neither 
any thing to do with us, nor we with them, yet 
they ought to be worshipped by us for their own 
‘excellent natures’ ‘sake and happy state. 
- . ..But whosoever had the least sagacity in him 
could not but perceive, that this theology of Epi- 
curus was but romantical, it being directly con- 
trary to his avowed and professed principles, to 
-,admit of any other being, than what was con- 
_ereted of atoms, and consequently corruptible; | 
-and that he did this upon a politic account, 
thereby to decline the common odium, and those 
‘dangers and inconveniences which otherwise he 
might have incurred by a downright denial of a 
.God, to which purpose it accordingly served his 
-tarn. Thus Posidonius* rightly pronounced, “‘ Nul- 
los esse deos Epicuro videri; quaque is de.dits 
immortalibus dixerit, invidie detestande gratia 
dixisse.” Though he was partly jocular in it also, 
it making no small sport to him, in this manner, 
to delude and mock the credulous vulgar: 
‘‘ Deos jocandi causa induxit Epicurus perlucidos 
et perflabiles, et habitantes tanquam inter duos 
Jucos, sic inter duos mundos propter metum rui- 
narum.” However, if Epicurus had been never 
so much in earnest in all this, yet, by Gassendus’s 
- leave, we should pronounce him to have been not 
_a jot‘the less an Atheist, so long as he maintain- 
ed, that the whole world was made pndevoc Statar- 
_ ® Apud Ciceron. de Natur. Deor. lib. i. cap..xliv.. p. 2949.:tom. ix. - 
oper, 

f Cicero de Divin. 1. ii. c. xvii. p. 3202. tom. ix. oper. — 
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tovroc 7 Sarakovroc thy racav puxaptornra éyovroc pera 
agGapciac, without the ordering and direction of 
any understanding being, that was perfectly | 
happy. and. immortal ;—and fetched the original 
of all things in the universe, even of soul and 
Dnind, aro rwv atouw owpdray at povonrov km rv yaiay 
£yovrw tiv xionow, from senseless atoms fortuitous 
ly moved.—He, together with Democritus, here- 
by making the world to be, in the worst sense, 
wov tic vucroc, an egg of. the night,—that is, not 
the offspring of mind and understanding, but of 
dark, senseless matter, of Tohu and Bohu, or 
confused chaos;-and deriving the original of all 
the perfections in the aniverse from the most im- 
perfect being, and the lowest of all entities, than . 
which nothing can be more atheistical. And as - 
for those romantic monogramous gods of Epé 
curus, had they been seriously believed by him, 
they could have been nothing else but a certain 
kind of aerial and spectrous men, living by them- 
* elves, nobody knows where, without the world : 
* Enixoupoc wc pty: mpdc tovc woAXove aroXeire Ocov we 
‘oe wpoc rou guow mpayyaroy ovdapwe’ Epicurus, ac- 
cording to vulgar opinion, leaves a Gods. but, ac- 
cording to the nature of things, none at all._— 

And as Epicurus, so other Atheists, in like 
manner, have commonly had their vizards and 
disguises; Atheism, for the most part, prudently 
choosing to walk abroad in masquerade. And, 
though some over-credulous persons have been 
so far imposed upon hereby, as to conclude, that 
_ there was hardly’ any such thing as an Atheist 
any where in the world, yet they that are saga: 
cious may easily look through these thin veils and 

* Vide Sext. Empir. adv. Matheniat. lib. ix. p. 565. edit. Fabricii, 
VOL. I, N 
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' disguises, and perceive these Atheists oftentimes 


insinuating their Atheism even then,..when they 
most of all profess. themselves Theists, by. affirm- 
ing, that it is impossible to have any ides or.con- 
' ception:at.all of God; and that, as he. is not 
finite, so he cannot be infinite, and that no know- 
ledge or understanding is to be attributed to him; 
which is, in: effect, to say, that there is no such 
thing. But. whosoever entertains the Democritic 
principles, that is, both rejects forms and quali- 
ties of body, and makes all things to be. body, 
_ though he pretend: never so much to hold a corm 
poreal Deity, yet he is not at all to be believed 
in. it, it being a thing plainly contradictions to 
- those principles. 

111. Wherefore, this mongrel philosopby, which 
Leucippus, Democritus, and Protagoras were the 
founders of, and which was entertained after- 
wards by Epicurus, that makes (as Laertius 
writes)" apydc rwv dAwy dropouvc, senseless.atams te 
he.the first principles—-not only ef all bodies (for 
that was a.thing admitted before by Empedocles . 
and other. Atomists that were Theists), but also of 
all things whatsoever in the whole universe, and 
therefore of soul and mind too; this, I-say, was 
really nothing else but a philosophical. form. of 
Atheology,.a gigantical and Titanical attempt to 
dethrone the Deity; not only by solving all the 
phenomena of the world without a God, but also 
by laying down such principles, from whence it 
tust needs follow, that there could be neither an 
incorporeal nor corporeal Deity. It was. Atheism 
openly swaggering under the glorious ae 
of wisdom and philosophy. | 

7 * Lib, x, segin. 41. p, G2). et alias... 
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There is, indeed, another form of Atheism, 
which (insisting on the vulgar way of philosophiz- 
ing by forms and qualities) we, for distinction 
sake, shall call Stratonical; such as, being too 
modest and shamefaced to fetch all things from 
the fortuitous motion of.atoms, would, therefore, 
allow to the several: parts of matter a certain kind 
of natural (though not animal) perception, such 
as Is devoid of reflexive consciousness, together 
with a plastic power, whereby they may be able 
artificially and methodically te form and frame ° 
themselves to the best advantage of their respec- 
tive capabilities; something like to Aristotle’s 
nature, but that it hath no dependance at all upon 
any higher mind or Deity. And these Atheists 
may be also called Hylozoic (as the other Ato- 
mic), because they derive all things in the whole 
universe, not only sensitive, but also rational 
‘souls, together with the artificial frame of animals, 
from the life of matter. But this kind of Atheism 
seems to be but an unshapen embryo of some 
dark and cloudy brains, that was never yet di- 
gested into an entire system, nor could be brought 
into any such tolerable form, as to have the con- . 
fidence to shew itself abroad in full and open 
view. But the Democritic and Atomic Atheism, 
as it is the boldest and rankest of all Atheisms, it 
not only undertaking to solve all phenomena by 
matter fortuitously moved, without a God, but 
also to demonstrate, that there cannot be so much 
as a corporeal Deity; so it is that alone, which, 
pretending to an entire and coherent system, hath 
publicly appeared upon the stage, and therefore 
doth, in a manner, only deserve our consideration, | 

And now we shall exhibit a full view and 

N 2 
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prospect of it, and’ discovey all its dark’ inyste- 
‘fies.and profundities; we being much of this 
‘persuasion, that a plain and naked. representation 
of them will be a great part of a confutation at | 
‘least; not doubting but it will be made to appear, 

that though this monster, big swoln with a puffy 
shew of wisdom, strut and stalk so gigantically, 
"and march with such a kind of stately philosophit 
grandeur, yet it is, indeed, but like the giant Or- 
. ‘goglio, in our English poet, a mere empty blad- 
‘der, blown up with vain conceit, an Empusa, 
phantasm, vr spectre, the offspring of night and 
darkness, nonsense and contradiction. 

And yet, for all that, we shall not wrong it the 
east in our representation, but give it all possi 
ble advantages of strength and plausibility, that 
‘so the Atheists may have no cause to pretend (as 
they are wont to do, in such cases) that either wé 
did not understand their mysteries, nor appre- 
hend the full strength of their cause, or else did 
purposely smother and conceal it. Which, in- 
deed, we have been so far from, that we must cone 
fess we were not altogether unwilling this busi- 
ness Of their's should look a little like something; 
that might deserve a confutation. And whether 
the Atheists ought not rather to give us thanks 
for mending and improving their arguments, than 
complain that we have any way impaifed them; 
‘we shall leave it to the censure of amparue! judg- 
iments. 

1v. Plato’ tells us, that even 1 amongst those Pas 
gans in his time there was generally such a  religis 
| ous humour, that mavrec doot kara Bpaye bwrppoovns 
i cd emt raon Opun Kat opikpov Kat peyadou mpdypeas 

* a Time, p 235, 
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oc, Ocov det wou exixaXover’ Whosoever had but the 
least. of seriousness and sobriety i in them, whenso- 
ever they took in hand any enterprise, whether 
great or small, they would always invoke the 
Deity for assistance and direction.— Adding more- 
- over, that himself should be very faulty, if in his 
Timzus, when he was ‘to treat about so grand a 
point, concerning the whole world, « yéyovgv 4 Kae 
ayevnc éort, Whether it were made or unmade,—he 
should not make his entrance thereinto by a reli- 
gious invocation of the Deity. Wherefore cer- 
tainly it could not be less than a piece of impiety. 
iu a Christian, being to treat concerning the Deity 
itself, and to produce all that profane and uohal- 
lowed stuff of Atheists out. of their dark corners, 
in order to a confutation, and the better confirma- 
tion of our faith in the truth of his existence, not 
to implore his direction and assistance, And I 
know no reason, but that we may well do it in 
that same litany of Plato’s, card vouv éxsivw, piv yee 
Atara, Erouévwe SE nu etreiv, that we may first speak 
agreeably to his own mind, or becominggly of his 
nature, and then consentaneously with ourselves. 
__v. Now there are these two things here to be 
performed by us, first to discover. and produce 
the chief. heads of arguments, or grounds of rea- 
son, insisted an by the Atheists, to disprove a 
Deity, evincing withal briefly the ineffectualness 
and falseness of them: and secondly, to shew how 
they endeavour either to confute or solve, con+ 
_ sistently with their own principles, all those phe. 
nomena, which are. commonly urged against them 
to prove a Deity and incorporeal substance; ma- 
nifesting likewise the invalidity thereof. 

The grounds of reason alleged for the Atheist- 
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. teal hypothesis are chiefly these that follow. First; .— 
That-we have no idea of God, and therefore can 
have no evidence of him; which argument is fur- 
ther flourished and descanted upon in this man- 
ner. That notion or conception of a Deity, that 
- 38 commonly entertained, is nothing but a bundle 
of incomprehensibles, unconceivables, and impos- 
sibles; it being only a compilement of all imagina- 
ble attributes of honour, courtship, and compli- 
ment, which the confounded fear and astonish- 
ment of men’s minds made them huddle up toge- 
ther, without any sense or philosophic truth. 
This seems to be intimated by a modern writer" 
in these words: ‘“‘ The attributes of God signify 
not true nor false, nor any opinion of our brain, 
but the reverence and devotion of our hearts ; and 
therefore they are not sufficient premises to infer : 
truth, or convince falsehood,” And the same 
thing again is further set out, with no small pre- 
tence to wit, after this manner: ‘‘ They that ven- 
ture to dispute philosophically, or reason of God’s 
nature from these attributes of honour, losing their 
understanding in the very first attempt, fall from 
one inconvenience into another, without end, and 
without number; in the same manner, as when 
one, ignorant of the ceremonies of court, coming 
into the presence of a greater person than he is 
used to speak to, and stumbling at his entrance, 
to save himself from falling, lets slip his cloak, to 
recover his cloak lets fall his hat, and with one 
disorder after another, discovers his astonishment 
and rusticity.” The meaning of which, and other 
‘like passages of the same writer, seems to be this ; 
that the attributes of God (by which his nature 
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is supposed to be expressed) having ‘no philoso? 
phic truth or‘reality in them; had their only ori- 
ginal from a certain rustic astonishment of mind, 
proceeding from excess of fear, raising up the 
phantasm of a Deity, as a bugbear for an object . 
to itself, and affrighting men into all manner of 
confounded nonsense, and absurdity of expres- 
sions coucerning it, such as have no signification, 
nor any conception of the mind answering to them. 
‘This is the first argument, used especially by our 
modern Democritics, against a Deity, that be- 
_ cause they can have no fantastic idéa of it, nor 
- fally comprehend all that is concluded in the tho- 
tion thereof, that therefore it. eet an BE OmPEY: 
hensible nothing. 
wi. Secondly, another arrniedt much insist- 
ed on by the old Democritic Atheists, is directed 
against the Divine omnipotence and creative power, 
after this manner. By God is.always understood. 
a creator of something or other out of uothing. For 
however the Theists be here divided amongst 
themselves, some of them believing, that there was 
once nothing at all existing in this whole space, 
which is now occupied by the world, besides the 
Deity, and that he was then a solitary being, so 
that the substance of the whole corporeal ‘uni- 
verse had a temporary beginning, and novity of 
existence, and the duration of it hath now conti- 
nued but for so many years only: Others: per- 
suading themselves, that though the matter and 
_ substance at least (if not the form also) of the cor- 
poreal world, did exist from eternity, yet neverthe- 
less, they both alike proceeded from the Deity by 
way of emanation, and do continually depend 
upon it, inthe same manner as light, though co- 
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eval ‘with the sun, yet proceeded from the sun, and: 
‘depends upon it, being ‘always, ‘as it were, made 
anew by it; wherefore, according to this hypothe- 
sis, though things had no antecedent non-entity 
' "yn time, yet they were as little of themselves, and 
‘owed all their being as much to the Deity, as if 
they had been once actually nothing, they being, 
as it were, perpetually created out of nothing by. 
it. Lastly, others of those Theists resolving, that 
the matter of the corporeal universe was not only 
from eternity, but also self-existent and uncreated 
or independent: upon any Deity as ta its being; 
put yet the forms and qualities of all inanimate 
bodies, together with the souls of all animals in 
the successive generations of them (being taken 
for entities distinct from the matter), were created 
by the Deity out of nothing. We say, though: 
there be such difference among the Theists them-. 
_ selves, yet they all agree in this, that God is, in | 
some sense or other, the creator of some real en- 
‘tity out of nothing, or the cause of that which 
otherwise would not have been of itself, so that no 
creation out of nothing (in that enlarged sense),: 
no Deity. Now itis utterly impossible, that any 
substance or real entity should be created out of 
nothing, it being contradictious to that indubita- 
ble. axiom of reason, de nihilo nihil, from nothing 
nothing, The argument is thus urged by Lucre- 
tius, according to the minds of ‘Epicurus ‘and De- 
mocritus : 


: Pringipium hinc cujus nobis exardia sumet, 
Nullam rem e nihilo gigni divinitus unquam. 
Quippe ita formido mortales contipet omnes, 
‘Quod multa in terris fieri coeloque tuentur, 
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ae ‘ Quorym operum causas-nulla ratione videre 
Possunt, ac fieri divino numine rentur: 
Quas ob res, ubi viderimus nil posse creari 


De nihilo, tum quod sequimur, jam tutiusinde s 


Perspicjemus, et unde queat res queeque creari, 
Et quo quzeque modo fiant Spas sine divum. 


~ 


Jt ‘is ‘true, indeed, that it seems to be chiefly le- 
velled by the poet against that third and last sort 
of Theists before-mentioned, such as Heraclitus 
and the Stoics (which latter were contemporary 
with Epicurus), who held the matter of the whole 
world to have been from eternity of itself un- 
created, but yet the forms of mundane things in 
the successive generations of them (as entities dis- 
tinct from the matter) to be created or made by 


the Deity out of nothing.: But the force of the | 


arguinent must needs he stronger against those 
other Theists, who would have the very substance 
and matter itself of the world, as well as the 
forins, to have been created by the Deity out of 
nothing. Since nothing can come out of nothing, 
it follows, that-not so much as the forms and qua- 
lities of bodies (conceived as entities really distinct 
from the matter), much less the lives and souls of 
animals, could ever have been created by any 
‘Deity, and therefore certainly not the substance 
‘and matter itself. But all substance and real en- 


‘tity, whatsoever is in-the world, must needs have 


been from eternity,’ uncreated and self-existent. 
Nothing can be made or produced but only the 
different modifications of pre-existent matter. And 
this is done by motions, mixtures, and separations, 
concretions and secretions of atoms, without the 
creation of any real distinct entity out of nothing; 

-¥o that there needs no Deity for the effecting of it, 
according to thatof Epicurus, 9 cia pvote mpog ravra 
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ymSaun mpocayicOu, no Divine power ought to be 
called in for the solving of those phenomena.—To 
conclude, ‘therefore, if no substance, nor real en- 
tity can be made, which was not before, but all 
whatsoever ts, will be, and can be, was from eter- 
nity self-existent; then creative power, but espe- 
cially thatattribute of omnipotence, can belong to 
nothing ; and this is all one as to say, there can be 
no Deity. | 

_- vit. Thirdly, the Atheists argue against the 
stricter and higher sort of Theists, who will have 
God to be the creator of the whole corporeal uni 
verse and all its parts out of nothing, after this 
manner: that which created the whole mass of. | 
matter and body, cannot be itself body.; where- 
fore this notion of God plainly implies him to be 
incorporeal. But there can be no incorporeal 
Deity, because by that word must needs be un- 
derstood, either that which hath no magnitude nor 
extension at all, or else that which js indeed ex- 
tended, but otherwise than body. If the word 
be taken im the former sense, then nothing at all 
can be so incorporeal, as to be altogether unex- 
tended and devoid of geometrical quantity, be- 
cause extension is the very essence of all exist- 
ent entity, and that which is altogether unex-: 
tended is perfectly nothing.. There can neither 
be any substance, nor mode or accident of any 
substance, no nature whatsoever unextended. But 
if the word incorporeal be taken in the latter 
sense, for that which is indeed extended, but 
otherwise than body, namely so as to penetrate 
_ bodies and co-exist with them, this is also a thing 
next to nothing; since it can neither act upon any 
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other thing, nor be acted upon by, or sensible of, 
any thing ; it can neither do nor suffer any thing. 


® Nam facere et fungi nisi corpus nulla potest res. 


Wherefore, to speak plainly, this can be nothing 
else but empty space, or vacuum, which runs 
through all things, without laying hold on any 
thing, or being affected from any thing. This is 
the only incorporeal thing, that is or can be in na- 
ture, space, or place; and therefore to suppose an 
incorporeal Deity is to make empty space to be 
the creator of all things. 

_ This argument is thus proposed by the Epicu- 
rean pees: 





Quodcunque erit esse aliquid, debebit id ipsum 
- Augmine vel grandi vel parvo——-. 
Cui si tactus erit, quamvis levis exiguusque, 
Corporum augebit numerum summamque sequetur : 
Sin intactile erit, nalla de parte quod ullam 
Rem prohibere queat per se transire meantem, 
Scilicet hoc id erit vacuum quod inane vocamus. 





Whatsoever is, is extended or hath geometrical 
quantity and mensurability in it; which, if it be 
tangible, then it is body, and fills up a place in the 
world, being part of the whole mass ; but if it be 
intangible, so that it cannot resist the passage of 
any thing through it, then it. is nothing else but 
empty space or vacuum.—There is no third thing 
besides. these two, and therefore whatsoever is 
not body, is space or nothing: 


€ . 





Preeter inane et corpora tertia per se, 
Nulla potest rerum in numero natura relinqui. 


2 Lueret, lib. i. vers. 444, &c. > Td. lib. i. vers. 434,80. 
© Id. lib, i. vers. 446. 
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Thus the ancient Epicureans and Democritics ar- 
sued ; there being nothing incorporeal but space, 
there can be no incorporeal Deity. | 

But, because this seems to give advantage to 
the Theists, in making space something, or that 
which hath a real nature or entity without our 
conception, from whence it will follaw, that it 
must needs be either itself a substance, or else a 
mode of some incorporeal substance; the modern — 
Democritics are here more cautious, and make 
space to be no. nature really existing without us, 
' but only the phantasm of a body, and, as it were, 
the ghost of it, which has no reality without our 
imagination. So that there are not two natures 
_of body and space, which must needs infer two 
distinct substances, one whereof must he incor- 
poreal, but only one nature of body. The con- 
sequence of which will be this, that an incorpo- 
real substance is all one with an incorporeal body, 
and therefore nothing. 

vit. But because it is generally conceived, 
that an error cannot be sufficiently confuted, with- 
out discovering TO alrtoy Tov Wevdoue, the cause of 
the mistake :—therefore, the Atheists will, in the 
next place, undertake to shew likewise’ the ori- 
ginal of this dactrine of incorporeal substances, 
and from what misapprehension it sprung; as: 
‘also take occasion, from thence, further to dis- 
‘prove a Deity. 

Wherefore they say, that the original of this 
doctrine of. incorporeal substances. proceeded 
chiefly from the abuse of abstract names, both of 
substances (whereby the essences of singular bo- 
dies, as of aman or a horse, being abstracted 
from those bodies themselves, are considered uni- 
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‘versally) as also of accidents, when they are con- 
sidered alone without their subjects of stubs 
stances, The latter of which is a thing, that men 
have been nécessitated to in order to the compu: 
tation or reckoning of the properties of bodies, 
the comparing of them with’ one another, the 
adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing of 
thetn; which could not be done, so long as they 
are taken concretely together with their subjects, 
But yet, as there is some use of those abstract 
naines, so the abuse of them has been also very 
great; forasmuch as, though they be really the 
mames of nothing, since the essence of this and 
that man is not any thing without the man, nor is _ 
an accident any thing without its substance, yet 
men have been led into a gross mistake by them, 
to imagine them to be realities existing by them- 
selves, Which infatuation hath chiefly proceed- 
‘ed from scholastics, who have been so intemperate 
in the use of these words, that they could not 
‘make a rational discourse of any thing, thouglt 
never so small, but they must stuff it with their 
quiddities, entities, essences, heecceities, and the 
like. Wherefore, these are they, who, being first 
‘deluded themselves, have also deluded the world, 
Antrodacing an opinion into the minds of men, 
that the essence of every thing is something with 
out that thing itself, and also eternal ; and, there- 
fore, when any thing is made or generated, that 
there is no new being produced, but onby an ante- 
cedent and eternal essence clothed {as it were) 
with a new garment of existence; as, also, that 
‘the mere accidents of bodies may exist alone by 
themselves without their substances. As, for 
éxample, that the life, sense, and understanding 
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of animals, commonly called by the names of 
soul and mind, may exist without the bodies 


_. or substances of them by themselves, after the 


animals are dead ; which plainly makes them to 
be incorporeal substances, as it were the separate 
and abstract essences of men. This hath been | 
observed by a modern writer in these words :— 
« Est hominum abstractorum tum in omni vita, 
tum in philosophia, magnus et usus et abusus. 
Abusus in eo consistit, quod cum videant aliqui, 
cousiderari posse, id est, inferri in rationes, acci- 
dentium incrementa et decrementa, sine conside- 
ratione corporum, sive subjectorum suorum (id 
quod appellatur abstrahere), loquuntur de acci- 
dentibus, tanquam possent ab omni corpore sepa- 
Tari; hinc enim originem trahunt quorundam 
metaphysicorum crassi errores. Nam ex eo, quod 
considerari potest cogitatio, sine consideratione 
corporis, inferre solent non esse opus corporis 
cogitantis.” Itis a great abuse, that some meta- 
physicians make of these abstract names, because 
cogitation.can be considered alone without the 
consideration of body, therefore, to conclude, 
that it is not the action or accident of that body 
that thinks, but a substance by itself—And the 
game writer elsewhere observes, that it is upon 
this ground, that when a man is dead.and buried, 
they say his soul (that is, his life) can walk, sepa- 
rated from. his body, and is seen by night amongst 
the graves.—By which means the vulgar are con- 
firmed in their superstitious belief of ghasts, 
spirits, demons, devils, fairies, and hobgoblins, 
invisible powers and agents, called by several 
names, and that by those persons whose work it 
oughé to be, rather to free men from. such supers 
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_ gtition. Which belief at first had another origi- 
nal, not altogether unlike the former; namely, 
from men’s mistaking their own fancies for things 
really existing without them. For, as in the sense 
of vision, men are commonly deceived, in sup- 
posing the image behind the glass to be a real 
thing existing without themselves, whereas it 1s, 
indeed, nothing but their own fancy: in like man- 
ner, when the minds of men, strongly possessed 
with fear, especially in the dark, raise up the 
phantasms of spectres, bugbears, or affrightful 
apparitions to them, they think them to be ob- 
jects really existing: without them, aud call them 
‘ghosts and spirits, whilst they are indeed nothing 
but their own fancies; so the phantasm, or fancy 
of a Deity (which is, indeed, the chief of all spec- 
tres), created by. fear, has upon no other account 
been taken for a reality. To this purpose, a mo- 
dern writer, “ From the fear, that proceeds from 
the ignorance itself, of what it is that hath the 
power to do men good or harm, men are inclined 
to suppose and feign to themselves several kinds 
of powers invisible, and to stand in awe of their 
own imaginations, and in time of. distress to in- 
voke them, as also in the time of an unexpected 
good success to give them thanks, making the 
creatures of their own fancies their gods.” Which, 


though it be prudently spoken in the plural num- | 


ber, that so it might be diverted and put off to 
the heathen gods ; yet heis very simple, that does 
not perceive the reason of it to be the same con- 
cerning that one Deity which is now commonly 
worshipped ; and that, therefore, this also is but | 
the creature of men’s fear and fancy, the chief of 
_ all fantastic ghosts: and spectres, as it were an 
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Oberon or prince of fairies and fancies. This 
(we say) was the first original of that. vulgar be- 
lief of invisible powers, ghosts, and gods; men’s 
taking their own fancies for things really existing. . 
without them. And as for the matter and sub-. 
stance of these ghosts, they could not, by their. 
own natural cogitation, fall into any other .con- 
ceit, but that it was the same with that which ap- 
peareth in a dream to one that sleepeth, or in a 
looking-glass to. one that is awake, thin aeriel bo< 
dies, which may appear and vanish when they 
please. But the opinion, that such spints were 
incorporeal and immaterial, could never enter into, 
the minds of men by nature, unabused by doc- 
trine; but it sprung up from those deceiving and 
deceived literati, -scholastics, philosophers, and 
theologers, enchanting men’s understandings, and 
making them believe, that the abstract notions of 
accidents and essences could exist alone by them- 
selves, without the bodies, as certain so 
and incorporeal substances. 

- ‘To conclude, therefore, to make an incorporeal 
mind to be the cause of all things, is to make our 
own fancy, an imaginary ghost of the world, to 
bea reality ;-and, to suppose the mere abstract 
notion of an accident, and a separate essence, to 
be not only an absolute thing by itself, and a real: 
substance incorporeal, but also the first original 
ef all substances, and of whatsoever is in the 
universe, And this may be reckoned for a fourth 
A theistic ground. | 

- Ix. Fifthly, the Atheists pretend further to 
. prove, that there is no-other substance in the 
world besides body: as also, from the principles. 
of Corporealism itself to evince, that there cam 
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‘be no corporeal Deity after this manner. No man 
can devise any other notion of substance, than 
that it isa thing extended, existing without the 
mind, not imaginary, but real and solid magni- 
tude; for, whatsoever is not extended, is no 
where and nothing. So that res extensa is the only 
substance, the solid basis and substratum of all. 
Now this is the very self-same thing with body; 
for avrirumia, or resistance, seems to be a necessary 
- consequence and result from extension, and they 
that think otherwise can shew no reason why bo- 
dies may not also penetrate one another, as some’ 
Corporealists think they do; from whence it is 
inferred, that body or matter is the only substance 
of all things. And whatsoever else is in the world, 
that is, all the differences of bodies, are nothing 
but: several accidents and modifications of this 
extended substance, body, or matter. Which 
accidents, thouigh they may be sometimes called 
by the names of real ‘qualities and forms, and 
though there be different apprehensions concern- 
ing them amongst philosophers, yet generally they 
agree in this, that there are these two properties 
belonging to them; first, that none of them can 
subsist alone by’ dietanclves, without extended 
substance or matter, as the basis and support of 
them; and, secondly, that they may be all de- 
: stroyed without the destruction of any substance. 
‘Now, as blackness and whiteness, heat and cold, 
so likewise life, sense, and understanding, are 
such accidents, modifications, or qualities of body, 
that can neither exist by themselves, and may be 
destroyed without the destruction of any sub- 
stance or matter. For if the parts of the .body 
of any living animal be disunited and separated 
VOL. I. 0 
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from one another, or the organical disposition ef 
the matter altered, those accidents, forms, or qua- 
lities of life and understanding,’ will presently 
vanish away to nothing, all the substance of the 
matter still remaining one where or other in the 
universe entire, and nothing of it lost. Wherefore, 
the substance of matter and body, as distinguish- 
ed from the accidents, is the only thing in the 
world that is incorruptible and undestroyable. 
And of this it is to be understood, that nothing 
can be made out of nothing, and destroyed to no- 
thing, i.e. that every entire thing, that is made 
or generated, must be made of some pre existent 
matter; which matter was froin eternity self-ex- 
istent and unmade, and is also undestrayable, 
anid can never be reduced to nothing. It is not 
to be understood of the accidents themselves, 
that are all makeable and destroyable, generable 
and corruptible. Whatsoever is in the world is 
but An wwe Eyovoa, matter so and so modified or 
qualified, all which modifications and qualifica- 
tions of matter are in their own nature destroya- 
_ble, and the matter itself (as the basis of them, 
not necessarily determined to this or that acci- 
dent) is the only ayévynrov cai avwAcBpov, the only 
necessarily existent. The conclusion, therefore, 
18, that ho animal, no living understanding body, 
can be absolutely and essentially incorruptible, 
this being an incommunicable property of the 
matter; and, therefore, there can be no corporeal 
Deity, the original of all things, essentially unde- 
stroyable. 

Though the Stoics imagined the whole corpo- 
real universe to be an animal or Deity, yet ‘this 
— God of theirs was only by: aceident in- 
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corruptible and immortal ; because they supposed 
‘that there was no other matter, which, existing 
without this world, and making inroads upon it, 
could disunite the parts of it, or disorder its com- 
pages. Which, if there were, the life and under- 
“standing of this Stoical God, or great mundane 
animal, as well as that of other animals in like 
cases, must needs vanish into nothing. ‘Thus, 
fram the principles of Corporealism itself, it plain- 
ly follows, that there can be no corporeal Deity, 
- because the Deity is supposed to be aytyvnzov rei 
avwwAcOpov, a thing that was never mage, and is es- 
sentially undestroyable, which are the privileges 
and properties of nothing but senseless matter. 

x. In the next place, the Atheists undertake 
mare effectually to confute that corporeal God of — 
the Stoics and others, from the principles of the 
- Atomical philosophy, in this manner. All corpo- 
real Theists, who assert, that an understanding 
‘pature or mind, residing in the matter of the whole 
majverse, was the first original of the mundane 
system, and did intellectually frame it, betray no 
email ignorance of philosophy and the nature. of 
body, 1n supposing real qualities, besides magni- 
tude, figure, site, and motion, as simple and pri- 
mitive things, to belong to it; and that there ‘was 
such a quality or. faculty of understanding i 19 the 
_Inatier of the whale universe, co-eternal with the 
spine, that was an original thing uncompounded 
and underived from any thing else. Now, to sip- 
pose. such original qualities‘ and powers, which 
are really distinct from the substance of extendéd 
smatter and its modifications, of divisibility, figure, 
site, and motion, js really to suppose so many: dis- 
tinct substances, which, therefore, DAM: needs he 
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incorporeal. So that these philosophers fall una- 
‘wares into that very thing, which they are so ab- 
horrent from. For this quality or faculty of un- 
derstanding, in the matter of the universe, origi- 
nal and underived from any other thing, can be 
indeed nothing else but an incorporeal substance. 
Kpicurus suggested a caution against this vulgar 
mistake, concerning qualities, to this purpose :— . 
“Non sic cogitande sunt qualitates, quasi sint 
quedam per se existentes nature seu substantia, 
‘siquidem id mente assequi non licet; sed solum- 
modo ut varii modi sese habendi corporis consi- 
derande sunt.” 
Body, as such, hath nothing else belonging to 
the nature of it, but what is included in the idea 
of extended substance, divisibility, figure, site, 
motion, or rest, and the results from the various 
‘compositions of them, causing different fancies. 
Wherefore, as vulgar philosophers make their 
first. matter (which they cannot well tell: what 
they mean by it), because it receives all qualities, 
to be itself devoid of all quality ; so we conclude, 
. that atoms (which are really the first principles 
of all things) have none of those qualities in them, 
which belong to compounded bodies; they are 
‘mot absolutely of themselves black or white, hot 
’ or cold, moist or dry, bitter or sweet, all these 
things ‘arising up afterwards from the various ag- 
‘gregations and contextures of them, together with 
different motions. Which Lucretius confirms by 
_ this reason, agreeable to the tenour of the Atom- 
acal philosophy, that if there. were any such 
real qualities in the first principles, then,-in'the 
“various corruptions of mpi things. vou at 
ny en Or Ce a ae ae 
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* Immutabile enim quiddam superare necesse est, 
Ne res ad nihilum redigantur funditus omnes ; 
Proinde colore cave contingas semina rerum, 

Ne tibi res redeant ad nilum funditus omnes, | 


Wherefore, he concludes,. that it must not be 
thought, that white things are made out of white 
principles, nor black things out of black princi- 
ta | 


Ne ex albis alba rearis 
Principiis esse,-——_——_—_ 
’ Aut ea que nigrant, nigro de semine nata: : 
Neve alium quemvis, quz sunt induta, colorem, 
’ Propterea gerere hunc credas, quod materiai 
Corpora consimili sint ejus tincta colore ; 
Nullus enim color est omnimo materiai 
Corporibus, neque par rebus, neque denique ia ig 





Adding, that the same is to be resolved likewise 
concerning all other sensible qualities as well as 
colours: : | 


© Sed ne forte putes solo spoliata colere 
Corpora prima manere ; etiam secreta teporis — 
Sunt, ac frigoris omnino, calidique vaporis : 
Et sonitu sterila, et succo jejuna feruntur, 
Nec jaciunt ullum proprio de corpore odorem. 


Lastly, he tells us, in like manuer, that the same 
is to be understood alse concerning life, sense, and 
understanding ;, that there are no such simple. 
qualities or natures in the first principles, out of 
which animals are compounded, but that these 
are in themselves altogether devoid sof life, sense, 
. and understanding : 


2 Lucret. lib. ii. ver. 750,751. 754,755. 2% 
b Id. lib. ii. ver. 730, &c. 
£ Id. lib. ii. ver. 841, &c. * 
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© Nahe’ ea, ¢ que sefitire videttitip culique, nedeske ‘st 
Ex fnsétisifibis tame onmia cbniitéare — 
Principiis ¢ constare : he eque ia thahifesta refuthnt, 
Sed inagis ipsa ‘manu ducuit, et credere ‘cogint, 
Ex insensilibus, quod dico, animalia gigni. 
Quippe videre licet, viyos éxistere vermes 
Stercore de tetro, utrorem cum sibi nacta ’at. 
‘Infeipestivis’ ex ‘imbribus Huinida tellus. 


All sensitive and tone animals are madé'‘df 
irrational and senseless principles, which is proved 
by.experience, in that we see worms are made 
" out of putrefied dung, moistened with nmmoderate 
showers.— _ 

Some, indeed, who are no greater. friends to a 
Deity than ourselves, will needs have that sense 
and uhderstanditig, that is in animals and men, 
to. be derived from an antecedent life and under- 
standing i in the matter. But this cannot be, ‘be- 
‘cause if matter as such had life and understand- 
ing in it, then every atom of matter must needs 
be a distinct percipient animal and intelligent 
person by itself; and it would be impossible for 
any such ‘irien and: aninials as now ate ‘to be com- 
pounded out of them, because every man would 
be variorum animalculorum acervus, a heap of in- 
nymerable animals and percipients. 7 
| ‘Wherefore, as all the other qualities. of bodies, : 
80 likewise life, sense, and understanding arise 
from the different contextures of atoms devoid of 
all those qualities, or from. the composition of 
those simple elements of. Magnitudes, figures, sites, 
‘and motions, in the same manner as from. a few 
letters variously compounded.all that infinite va- 
riety of syllables and words is made: 


* Id. lib. fi, ver.-684, &e. 
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¢ Quin ctiam refert nostsis in versibus ipsis 
Cum quihus et quali positura contineaytur; 
‘Namque eadem coelum, mare, terras, flamina, solem 
Significant, eadem, fruges, arbusta, animantes ; 
Sic ipsis ip rebus item jam materiai — 
Intervalla, vize, connexus, pondera, plage, 
Concursus, motus, ordo, positura, figure, 
Cum permutantyr, mutari res quoque debent. 


From the fortuitous concretions of senseless un- 
knowing atoms did rise up afterwards, in certain 
parts of the world called animals, soul, and mind, 
sense and understanding, counsel and wisdom. 
. But to think, that there was any animalish nature 
before all these animals, or that there was an ante- 
cedent mind and understanding, counsel and wig- 
dom, by which all animals themselves, together 
with the whole world, were made and contrived, 
is either to run round in a senseless circle, making 
animals and animality to be before one another 
infinitely ; or else to suppose an impossible ‘be- 
ginning of an original understanding quality in the 
Inatter. Atoms in their first coalitions together, 
when the world was making, were not then di- 
rected by any previous caunsel or preventive up- 
derstanding, which were things as yet unkarn, and 
upmade, 


> Nam certe neque consilio primordiareram 
Ordine se queeque gtque sagaci mente locarunt, 
Nec quos qusaque darent motus, pepigere profecto. 


: Mind and understanding, counsel and wisdom, did 
not lay the foundations of the universe; they are 
no archical things, that is, they have not the na- 
ture of a principle i in them ; they are not-simple, 
original, primitive, : and primordial, but as all other 


° Id. lib. ii. ver. 1012, b Id, lib, i. ver. 1020, 
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qualities of bodies, secondary, compounded, and 
derivative, and therefore they could not be archi- 
tectonica] of the world. Mind and understand-— 
_ ing is no God, but the creature of matter and 
motion. 

The sense of this whole argument is briefly this. 
_ The first principle of all things in the whole uni- 
verse is matter, or atoms devoid of all qualities, 
and consequently of all life, sense, and understand- 
_ Ing; and therefore the original of things i is no un- 

derstanding nature, or Deity. 

x1. Seventhly, the Democritic Atheists argue 
further after this manner: they who assert a 
Deity, suppose {upvyov civae rov koopov, the whole 
world to be animated,—that is, to havea living, 
rational, and understanding nature presiding over 
it. Now it is already evident from some of the 
premised arguments, that the world cannot be 
animated, in the sense of Platonists, that is, with - 
an incorporeal soul, which is in order of nature 
before body, ‘it being proved already, that there 
can be no substance incorporeal ; as likewise that 
it cannot be animated neither in the Stoical sense, 
so as to have an original quality of understanding 
or mind in the matter ; but yet nevertheless some 
may possibly imagine, that as in ourselves and 
other animals, though compounded of senseless’ 
atoms, there isa soul and mind, resulting from the. 
contexture of them, which being once made, do- 
mineers over the body, governing and ordering it 
at pleasure; so there may be likewise such a liv- 
ing soul and mind, not only in the stars, which 
many have supposed to be lesser deities, and in 
the sun, which has been reputed a principal deity : 
but also in the whole mundane system, made up 
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of earth, seas, air, ether, sun, moon, and stars alto- 
gether ; one general soul and mind, which, though 
. resulting at first from the fortuitous motion of 
matter, yet being once produced, mayrule, govern, 
and sway the whole, understandingly, and in a 
more perfect manner than our souls do our bo- 
dies ; and so long as it continues, exercise a prin- 
cipality and dominion over it. Which, although 
it will not amount to the full notion of a God, ac- 
cording to the strict sense of Theists, yet it will 
approach very near unto it, and endanger the 
bringing in of all the same inconventences along 
with it. Wherefore they will now proye, that | 
there is no such soul or mind as this (resulting 
from the contexture of atoms), that presides over 
the corporeal universe, that so there may not be 
so much as the shadow of a Deity left. 

It was observed before, that life, sense, reason, 
and understanding, are but qualities of concreted 
bodies, like those other qualities of heat and cold, 
&c. arising from certain’ particular textures of 
atoms. Now as those first principles‘of bodies, 
namely, single atoms, have none of those qualities 
in them, so neither hath the whole universe any 
(that it can be denominated from) but only the 
parts ofit. The whole world is neither. black, nor 
white, hot nor cold, pellucid nor opake, it contain- 
ing all those qualities in its several parts. In like 
manner, the whole has no life, sense, nor under- 
standing in it, but only the parts of it, which are 
called animals. That is, life and sense are quali- 
ties, that arise only from such a texture of atoms 
as produceth soft flesh, blood, and brains, in bo- 
dies organized, with head, heart, bowels, nerves, 
muscles, veins, arteries, and the like: . oe 
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Sensus jungitur omnis 
Visceribus, nervis, venis, qaecunque videmus, 
. Moliia mortali consistere corpore creta ; 


And reasonand understanding, properly:so called, 
re peculiar appendices to human shape;’ “ Ratio 
arosquam esse potest nisi in hominis figura.” #rom 
-whence it is concluded, that there is no life, soul, 
mor understanding acting the whole world, be- 
cause the world hath wo blood nor brains, nor-any 
animalish or human form.. “‘ Qui mundum ipsam 
@pimatitem sapientemque esse dixerunt, nufle 
modo viderunt animi naturam, im quam figuram 
cadere posset.” Therefore the Epicurean poet 
concludes upon this ground, that there is no Di- 
wine sense in the whole world : 


¢ Dispositam videtur-ubi esse et crescere possit 
Seorsim anima atque animus ; tanto magis inficiandum, 
Totum posse extra corpus formamque animalem, . 
Putribus in glebis terrarum, aut solis in igni, 
Aut in aqua durare, aut altis astheris. oris. 
Haud igitur constant divino preedita sensu, 
Quandoquidem nequeunt vitaliter esse animata. 


Now if there be nolife nor understanding above | 
us, norround about us, not any where else in the 
world, ‘but only in ourselves.and fellow-animals, 
and we be the-highest of -all beings ; if netther-the 
‘whole ‘corporeal system be animated, nor those 
‘greater parts-of:t, sun, moon, nor stars, then there 
‘can be no danger of any Deity. 

x11. ‘Eighthly, the Democritic Atheists dispute 
farther against a Deity in-this manner : the Deity 


® Id. Kb. ii. ver. 903, &c. 

_ > Velleius apud Ciceron. de Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. xviil- p. 2007. 
¢' Td. ibid. lib. i. cap. x. p. 2893. tom. ix. oper. 
¢ Lucret. lib. v. ver. 143, &e. 
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is generally supposed to be Civ naxapiov wal S¢Oaprow, 
a perfectly happy animal, tacorruptible and im- 
mortal. Now there is no living being incorrupti- 
ble and immortal, and therefore none perfectly - 
happy neither. .-For, according to that Demo- 
critic hypothesis, of atoms in vacuity, the only 
iacorruptible things will be these three: first of all 
vacuum or empty space, which must needs be 
_ such, because it cannot suffer from any thing, 
since it is plagarum expers, 


* Et manet intactum, nec ab icta fungitur hilum. 


Secondly, the single atoms, because :by reason of 
their parvitude ‘and solidity they are indivisible: 
and lastly, the summa summareum of ail things, that 
is, the coniprehénsion of all:atoms dispersed every. 
where throughout infinite space. 


b ———_-__—Quia nulla loci stat copia certum 
Quo quasi res possint discedete dissoluique. 


But according ‘to that other hypothesis of some 
‘modern Atomists (which also was entertained of 
‘old by Empedocles) that supposes a -plenity, ‘there 
‘ts nothing at all incorruptible, but thesubstance of 
‘matter ‘itself. All systems and compages:of tt, 
‘all svyxpinara ‘and aBpoicuara, all concretions ‘and 
‘coagmentations of matter: divided by motion, to- 
‘yether with the qualities resulting from them, are 
corruptible and destroyable : ‘que est coagrmenta- 
‘tio rerum non dissolubilis?’ Death destroys not the 
substance of any matter; for as no matter came 
‘from nothing, but was self eternal, so none of it 

* Id. lib, v. vers. 358. Addas etiam lib. iii. vers. 814. 


b Id. lib. iii. vers. 815. 
* Cicero de Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. viii. i. 2891. tom. ix, oper. 
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can ever vanish into nothing ; si it dissolves all: 
the aggregations oS it. 7 — 


® Non sic interimit mors res, ut materiai 
Corpora conficiat, sed coetum dissupat ollis. 


Life is no substantial thing, nor any primitive 
or simple nature; it is only an accident or qua- 
lity arising from the aggregation and contexture 
of atoms or corpuscula, which when the compages 
of them is disunited and dissolved, though all the 
substance still remain scattered and dispersed, 
yet the life utterly perishes and vanisheth into no- 
thing. No life is immortal ; there is no immortal 
soul, nor immortal animal, or Deity. Though 
this whole mundane system were itself an animal, 
yet being but an aggregation of matter, it would 
be both corruptible and mortal. Wherefore, since 
no living being can possibly have any security of 
its future permanency, there is none that can be 
perfectly happy. And it was rightly determined 
by our fellow-atheists, the Hedonics and -Cyre- 
naics,” svsamovia avuragrov, perfect happiness is a 
mere notion,—a romantic fiction, a thing which 
can have: no existence any where. This is re- 
corded to. have been one of Democritus’s chief ar- 
guments against a Deity, because there:can be‘no 
living being immortal, and consequently none per- 
feetly happy. °‘‘ Cum Democritus, quia_ nihil 
semper suo: statu maneat, neget esse quicquam 
sempiternum, nonne Deum ita tollit omnino, ut 
nullam apinionem ejus reliquam faciat?” 

x11. A ninth pretended demonstration of the 


* Lucret. lib. ii. vers. 1001. 
> Diog. Laert. lib. il. segm. 94. p. 135. 
© Cicero de Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. xil- p. 2897. 
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Democritic Atheists is as followeth. By God is 
understood a first cause or mover, which being 
not before acted upon by any thing else, but act- 
ing originally from itself, was the beginning of all 
things. Now it is an indubitable axiom, and ge- 
nerally received among philosophers, that nothing 
can move itself, but quicquid movetur, ab alo mo- 
vetur,. whatsoever is moved, is moved by some- 
thing else ;—nothing can act otherwise than it is 
‘made to‘act by something without it, acting upon 
it. The necessary consequence whereof is this, 

that there can be no such thing as any first mover, 
-or first cause, that is, no God. This argumentis 
thus,urged by a modern writer," agreeably to the 
-sense of the ancient Democritics; “‘ Ex eo quod 
nihil potest movere seipsum, non inferretur, id 
quod inferri solet, nempe Eternum Immobile, sed 
contra ternum Motum, siquidem ut verum est, 

nihil moveriaseipso, ita etiam verum est nihil moveri 
nisi.a moto.” From hence, that nothing can move 
itself, it cannot be rightly inferred, as commonly 
it. is, that there is an eternal immoveable mover 
(that is, a God), but only an eternal moved mover; 
or that one thing was moved by another from eter- 
nity, without any first mover. Because as it is 
true, that nothing can be moved from itself; soit 
from that which was itself alan shoved by some- 
thing else before:—and so the progress upwards 
must needs be infinite, without any beginning or 
first mover. The plain drift and scope of this ra- 
tiocination is no other than this, to shew that the 
argument commonly taken from motion, to prove 


* Hobbes’s Element. Philosoph. ald iv. sive are cap. xxvi. 
- s€C, 4, p- 204. : 
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a God (that is, a first mover or cause), is nat only 
ineffectual and inconclusive ; but also that, on the 
contrary, it may be demonstrated from that very 
topic of motion, that there can be no absolutely 
first mover, no first in the order of causes, that 
is, no God. . 

xiv, Tenthly, because the Theists conceive that 
though no body can move itself, yet a perfect cg-. 
gitative and thinking being might be the beginning 
ofall, and the first. cause of motion ; the Atheists 
will endeavour to evince the contrary, in this man- - 
ner. No mancan conceive how any cogitation, 
which was not before, should rise up at any time, 
but that there was some canse for it, withoyt the 
thinker. For else there can be no reason given; 
why this thought rather than that, and at this time 
rather than another, should start up. Wherefore 
this is universaHy true of all motion and action 
whatsoever, as it was rightly urged by the Stoics, 
that there can be no xivyow avairioc, NO MOEtion with- 

out’ a cause, i.e. no motion, which has not some 
- cause without. the subject of it, or, as the same 
thing is expressed by a modern writer, “ Nathing | 
taketh beginning from itself, but from the action of 
some other immediate agent without it.” Where- 
fore, no thinking being could be a first cause, any 
more thas an automaton or machine could. To 
this purpose, it .is further argued, that these two 


- notions, the.one of a knowing understanding. be- 


ing, the other of a.perfectly happy being, are can- 
tradictious, because.ali knowledge essentially im- 
plies dependance upon something else, as its 
cause; “ scientia et intellectus signum est.poten- 
tiz ab alio dependentis, id quod non est beatissi- 
mum,” They conclude, that cogitatiop, and all 
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action whatsoever, is really nothing else but local 
motion, which is essentially, heterokinesy, that 
which can never rise of itself, but is caused by 
some other agent without its subject. 

xv. In the eleventh place, the Democritic Athe- 
ists reason thus: if the world were made by any 
antecedent mind or understanding, that is, by a 
Deity ; then there must needs be an idea, platform, 
and exemplar of the whole world before it was 
made; and consequently actual knowledge, both 
in order of time and nature, before things. But 
all knowledge is the information of the things 
themselves known; all conception of the mind is 
a passion from the things conceived, and their ac- 
tivity upon it; and is therefore junior to them. 
Wherefore, the world and things were before know- 
ledge and the conception of any mind, and no 
knowledge, mind, or Deity before the world as its 
cause. This argument is thus proposed by the 
Atheistic poet : 


®* Exemplum porro gignundis rebus et ipsa 
Notities hominum Di vis unde insita primum, 
Quid vellent facere, ut scirent, animoque viderent? 
Quove modo est unquam vis cognita principiorum, 
Quidnam inter sese permutato ordine possent, 
Si non ipsa dedit specimen natura ereandi? 


How could the supposed Deity have a pattern or 
platform in his mind, to frame the world by, and 
whence should he receive it? How could he have 
any knowledge of men before they were made, as 
also what himself should will to do, when there 
was nothing? How could he understand the force 
and possibility of the principles, what id would 


* Lucret. lib. y. ver. 182. 
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produce wlien variously combined : together, be- 
fore nature aud things themselves, by: creating, 
had givena specimen ?— - 

xvi. A twelfth argumentation of the Democri- 
tic and’ Epicurean Atheists against a Deity is to 
this purpose: that things could not be made by a 
Deity, that is supposed to be a being every way. 
perfect, because they are so faulty and so ill made: 
the-argumentis thus propounded by Lucretius :* 

| Quod si jam rerum ignorem primordia quz sint, 
Hoc tamen ex ipsis coelirationibus ausim < 
Confirmare, aliisque ex rebus reddere multis, 
Nequaquam nobis divinitus esse paratam © 
Naturam rerum, tanta stat preedita culpa. 

This argument, a celi rationibus, from astro- 
nomy, or the constitution of the heavens, is this : 
* that the mundane sphere is so framed, in respect 
of the disposition of the equator and ecliptic, as 
renders the greatest part of the earth uninhabita- 
ble to men and most other animals; partly by that 
excess of heat in the torrid zone (containing all be- 
tween the tropics), and partly from the extremity 
of cold in both the frigid zones, towards either 
pole. Again, whereas the Stoical Theists con- 
temporary .with Epicurus concluded,. that the 
whole world was made by a Deity, only for the 
sake of men, 


¢ ——________— Horum omnia causa: 
Constituisse Deum fingunt 


it is urged on the contrary, that a great part of the 
habitable earth is taken up by seas, lakes, and_ 


* Lib. ii. ver. 177. et lib. v. ver. TY6. 
' & Vid. Lucret. lib. v. ver. 205, 206, et Cicer. in ‘Somnio Scipionis 
cap. Vi. p- 3981. tom. xi. oper. 

© Lucret. lib. ii. ver. 174, 175. 
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‘rocks, barren heatlis arid sands, and thereby made 
useless for mankind ; and that the remainder of it. 
yields no fruit to them, unless €xpunged by ob- 
stinate labour ; after all- which, men are often dis- 
‘appointed of the fruits of those labours ‘by unsea- 
‘sonable weather, storms, and tempests. Again, 
‘that nature has not ‘only produced many noxious 
and poisonous herbs, but also destructive and de- 
‘vouring ahimals, whose strength surpasseth that 
_ -Of men’s ; and that the condition of mankind is so 
much inferior to that of brutes, that nature seems 
to have been but a step-mother to the former, 
whilst she ‘hath been an indulgent mother to the 
‘latter. And to this purpose, the mannér of men’s 
coming into the world i is thus aggravated by thé 


poet : 


-* Tum porro puer, ut sevis projectus ab undis 
Navita, nudus humi jacet, infans, indigus omni 
Vitai auxilio, cum primum in luminis oras 
Nixibus ex alvo matris natura profudit : 
Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut zequum ’st, 
Quoi tantum in vita restet transire malorum, © 


But on the contrary, the comparative advantages 
of brutes and their privileges, which they haye 
above men, are described after this manner ;. 


_ At varie crescunt pecudes, armenta, ferceque: 
Nec crepitacula eis opu’ sunt nec quoiquam adhibenda 'st 
Almze nutricis blanda atque infracta loquela ; 
Nec varias quzerunt vestes pro tempore ceeli. 
Denique non armis opus est, non moenibus altis, 
_ Queis sua tutentur, quando omnibus omnia large 
Tellus ipsa parit, naturaque Deedala rerum. 


And lastly, the topic of evils in general, Is in- 
sisted upon by them, not those which are called 


a Ad. jib. Vv. ver. 223. ~ b Id, ibid. 
VOL, I. P 
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- -ealpe, evils of fault (for ‘that is a thing which the 
_  PDemocritic Atheists utterly explode in the genu- 
ine sense of it), but the evils of pain and trouble; 


‘which they dispute concerning, after this man- 


ner. *“The supposed. Deity and maker of the 
‘world was either willing to abolish all ‘evils, but 
not able; or he was able, but not willing; or 
thirdly, He was neither willing nor able; or else 
fastly, he was both able and willing. This latter. 
is the only thing that answers fully to the notion 
of a God. Now that the supposed creator of ali 
things -was not thus both able and willing to abo- 
‘dish all evils, is plain, because then there would 
have been no evils at all left. Wherefore, since 
_ there is such a deluge of evils overflowing all, it 
must needs be, that either he was willing and not 
able to remove them, and then he was impotent ; 
or else he was able and not willing, and then he 
was envious; or lastly, he was neither able nor 
willing, and then he was both impotent and en- 
vious. . 

xvit. In the twelfth place, the Atheists further 
dispute. in this manner. If-the world were made 
by any Deity, then it would be governed bya 
providence ; and if there were any providence, it 
must appear in human affairs. But here it is 
plain, that all is Tohu and Bohu, chaos and con- 
fusion ; things happening alike to all, to the wise 
and foolish, religious and impious, virtuous and 
vicious. (For these names the Atheist cannot 
choose but make use of, though, by taking.away 
natural morality, they really destroy the things.) 
From whence it is concluded, that all things float 
up and down, as they are agitated and driven by 


* Vide Lactat, de Ira Déi, cap. xiii. p. 942, edit. Walchii. 
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the tumbling billowsof careless fortune and chance. 
The impieties of Dionysius,‘ his scoffing abuses of 
religion, and whatsoever was then.sacred, or wor- 
shipped under the notion of a God, were most no- 
torious ; and yet it is observed, that he fared never, 
a jot the worse for it. ‘ Hunc nec Olympius Ju- 
piter fulmine percussit, nec Aisculapius misero 
diuturnoque morbo tabescentem interemit; verum 
in suo lectulo mortuus, in Tympanidis rogum il- 
_latus est, eamque potestatem, quam ipse per. sce- 
Jus nactus erat, quasi justam et legitimam, here- 


| ' ditatis loco tradidit:” Neither did Jupiter Olym- 


pius strike him with a thunderbolt, nor Aiscu- 
lapius inflict any languishing disease upon him 3 
bat he died in his bed, and was honourably in- 
terred, and that power, which he had wickedly ac- 
quired, he transmitted, as a just and lawful inhe- 
ritance, to his posterity—And Diogenes the Cy- 
nic, though much a Theist, could not but acknow- 
ledge, that Harpalus, a famous robber or pirate 
in those times, who, committing many villanous 
' actions, notwithstanding lived prosperously, did 
thereby ‘“ Testimonium dicere:contra deos,” bear 
testimony against the gods."°—Though it has. been 
objected by the Theists, and thought to be a 
' strong argument for providence, that there were 
so many tables hung up in temples, the monu- 
ments of such as, having prayed to the gods in 
storms and tempests, had escaped shipwreck ; 
yet, as Diagoras observed, “ Nusquam picti sunt, 
qui naufragium fecerunt,” there are no tables ex- 
tant of those of them who were shipwrecked.“— 
Wherefore, it was not considered by these Theists, 


* Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. iii. cap, xxxv. p. 3101. 
» Id. ib. cap. xxxiv. p. 3099. ¢ Ibid. cap. xxxviii, p. 3104. : 
P2 
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how many of them that prayed as well to the gods, 
did notwithstanding suffer shipwreck ; as also how 
inany of those, which never made any devotional’ 
addresses at all to any Deity, escaped equal dan- 
gers of storms and tempests. 

Moreover, it is consentaneous to the Opinion of 
a God, tothink, that thunder, rattling inthe clouds 
with thunderbolts, should be the immediate sig- 
nifications of his wrath and displeasure : ‘whereas 
it is plain that these are flung at random, and that 
the fury of them often lights upon the innocent, 
whilst the notoriously guilty escape untouched ; 
and therefore we understand not, how uns can be 
answered by any Theists. 


a Cur, quibus incautum scelus aversabile cumque est, 
. ‘Non faciunt, icti flammas ut fulguris halent, 
’ Pectore perfixo ; documen mortalibus acre ? 
Et potius nulls sibi turpis conscius reii, 
- " Volvityr in flammis innoxius, inque peditur, — 
Taxbing coelesti subito correptus, et igni? 


"Now the force of this arzdmeht appears to be 
very powerful, because it hath not only staggered 
and'confounded Theists in all ages, but also hath 
effectually transformed many of them into Athe- 
ists. For Diagoras Melius’ himself was once a 
“superstitious . religionist, insomuch that, being a 
- dithytambic poet, he began one of his. poems 
with these words, Kara daijova Kat tv yay Tdvrd reAtirat, 
alt things are done by God and fortune. —But, 
being injured afterwards by a perjured person, 
that “suffered no evil ‘nor disaster thereupon, he 
therefore took up this ‘coritraty persuasion, that 
there was no Deity.” And thére have been innu- 


2 Lucret. lib. vi: ver. 389, &c. 
‘® VideSext. Empiric. lib, ix, adver. Mathemat. sce, liii. p. 561.- 
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merable others, who. have. been so-far wrought 
upon by this consideration, as if not absolutely 
to disclaim and discard a Deéity, yet utterly to 
deny providence, and all care of human affairs by 
any invisible.powers. Amongst whom the poet 
was one, who thus expressed his sense; i; i, 


* Sed cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
Aspicerem, lestosque diu florere nocentes, 

- Vexarique pios, rursus labefacta cadebat 
Relligio, causzeque viam non sponte sequebar 
Alterius, vacuo qua currere semina mota 
Afiirmat, magnumque novas per inane figuras, 
Fortuna, non arte regi; qu, numina sensu 
Ambiguo vel nulla putat, vel nescia nostri, 


xvii. A thirteenth argumentation of the De. 
mocritic.and Epicurean Atheists, is to this pur- 
pose: that whereas the Deity is supposed to be 
‘such a being, as both knows all that is done every 
where in the most distant places of the world at 
once, and doth himself immediately order all 
things; this is, first, impossible for any one being 
thus to animadvert and order all things i in the 
‘whole universe : 


 »& Quis regere immensi sammam, quis habere profundi 
Andumanu validas potis est modersanter habenas? 
' Quis paritey coelos omneis convertere? et omneis 
- Ignibus votheriis terras suffire feraceis? 
- Omnibus inque locis esse omni tempore presto ; 
‘Nubibus ut tenebras faciat, coelique serena 
‘Concutiat sonitu? &c, . 


‘And, secondly, if it were “supposed to whe possi- 
“ble,..yet such infinite negotiosity would be abso- 
lutely inconsistent with a happy state; nor could 


# Claudian. in Rufinum, Hb. i, ver. 12, &c. - ea 
» Lucret. lib. ii, ver. 1094, &c. 8 * at 
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such a Deity ever have any quiet enjoyment of 
himself, being perpetually filled with tumult and 
horliburl y: “oo . ovnpevovir mparyparerat Kan gpovriber 
kal opyat Kat xapirec paxapiorntt; GXX’ aabevete Kal t gdy 
Kat a pocdencet rev wAnotoy ravra ‘yiverat’ Distraction 
of business and solicitous cares, displeasures and 
favours, do not at all agree with happiness, but- 
they proceed from imbecility, indigency, and fear: 
—To paxdpuov kat ap0aprov ovre avrd mpaynara € Ket, ovre 
adr Tape Et WOTE OUTE opyaic ure yaproe ouve erat, éy 
dobeveig ‘yap wav td roovrov’ That which is happy 
and incorruptible, would neither have itself any 
business to do, nor create any to others; it would 
neither have displeasure nor favour towards any- 
other persons, to engage it in action ; all this pro- 
ceeding from indigency.—That is, favour and be- — 
nevolence, as well as anger and displeasure, arise 
only from imbecility. "That which is perfectly 
happy, and wanteth nothing, édov ov zepi rnv ovye- 
av rnc olag evdawviac, being wholly possessed 
and taken up in the enjoyment of its own happi- 
ness— would be regardless of the concernments of 
any others ; and mind nothing besides itself, either 
to do.it good orharm. Wherefore, this curiosus 
et plenus negotii deus, this busy, restless, and 
pragmatical. Deity, that must needs intermeddle 
and have to do with every thing in the whole . 
world, is a cdntradictious notion, since it cannot 
but be the most unhappy of alt things. 
xix. In'the next: place, the Atheists dispute 
further. by" propounding several bold queries, 
' “®Epicur. in Epist. ad Herodotum apud Diog. Laert. lib. x. segm, 
77. p. 634. 

» Vide Diog. Laert. lib. x. segm. 139. 661. _ 

© Velleius apud Cicer. de Natur. Deor. lib. i. cap. xx. p.2911. 
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which they conceive unanswerable, after this 
manner. If the world were made by a Deity, 
why was it not made by him sooner? or, since it 
was so long unmade, why did he make it at 
all? “‘Cur mundi edificator repente extiterit, 
innumerabilia ante secula dormierit?” How came 
this builder and architect of the world to start 
up upon a sudden, after he had slept for infinite 
ages—and bethink himself of making a world? 
For, certainly, if he had been awake all that 
while, he would either have made it sooner, or 
not at all; because, there was either something 
wanting to his happiness before, or nothing: if 
there had been any thing wanting before, then 
the world could not have been so long unmade ; 
but, if he were completely happy in himself with- 
out it, then pndey edrcixwy Kevaic FuehAcv ertyeipety Tpa- 
ent, wanting nothing, he vainly went about: to 
make superfluous things.—All desire of change 
and novelty argues. a fastidious satiety, proceed. 
ing from defect and indigency : 

» Quidve novi potuit tanto pest, ante quietos 

Jnlicere, ut cuperent vitam mutare priorem ? 

Nam gaudere novis rebus debere videtur 

Quoi veteres obsunt; sed quoi nil aceidit agri 


Tempore in anteacto, cum pulchre degeset zevum, 
Quid potuit novitatis amorem acocendere tali? 


Did this Deity, therefore, light up the stars, as se 
many lamps or torches, in that vast abyss of infi- 
nite darkness, that himself might thereby have 
a more comfortable and cheerful habitation? Why . 
would he then content himself from eternity, to 
dwell in such a oe horrid, and forlorn 
dungeon? 

* Id. ibid. lib. i. cap. ix. p. 2891.» Lucret. lib. v. Vor. 189, Bice 
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* An, credo, in tenebris vita et moerore jacebat, 
aoe diluxit rerum genitalis origo? ? 


Was company and ‘that. variety of ites, by - 
which heaven and earth are distinguished, desira- 

ble to him? Why then would he continue solitary 

so long, wanting the pleasure of such a specta- 

cle? Did he make the world and men in it to 

this end, that himself might be worshipped and 

adored, feared and honoured by them? But what 
could he be the better for that; who was suffi- | 
ciently happy alone in himself before ? ‘Or did he 

do it for the sake of men, to gratify and oblige. 
them? | 


b At quid immortalibus atque beatis ~ 
Gratia nostra queat largirier emolumenti, 


Ut nostra quicquam causa gerere aggrediantur? 





_.Again, if this were done for the sake of men, 
then it must be either for wise men or for fools: 
if for wise men only, then all that pains was 
taken but for a very few; but if for fools, what 
reason could there be, why the Deity should seek 
to deserve so well at their hands? Besides this, 
what hurt would it have been to any of us (whe- 
ther wise or foolish) never to have been made? - 


© Quidve mali fuerat nobis non esse creatis? ~ 
Natus enim debet quicunque est, velle manere 
In vita, donec retinebit blanda voluptas: 
Qui nunquam vero vite gustavit amorem, 
‘Nec fuit in numero, quid obest non esse creatum? 


'-Lastly,* if this Deity must needs go about mo: 
mun Otey to make a world, ore pues Kal TEKTO- : 


ad. ibid. ver. 17, 176. b Id. ibid. ver. 166. 
¢ Id. ibid. ver. 177,&c. . 
Video Ciceron. de’Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. viii. p. 2890. 
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voc, like an. artificer and carpenter,— what tools. 
and instruments could he have to work withal? 
what ministers and subservient opificers? what 
engines and machines for the rearing up of so 
huge a fabric? How could he make the matter 
to understand his meaning, and obey his beck ? 
how could he move it, and turn it up and down? 
for if incorporeal, he could neither touch nor be 
touched, but would run through all things, with- 
out fastening upon any thing; but if corporeal, 
then the same thing was both materials and archi- 
tect, both timber and carpenter, and the stones 
must hew themselves, and bring themselves toge- 
ther, with discretion, into a structure. 

xx. In the. last place, the Atheists argue from 
interest (which proves many times the most effec- | 
tual of all arguments) against a Deity ; endea- 
' vouring to persuade, that it is, first, the interest of 
private persons, and of all mankind in general ; 
and, secondly, the particular interest of civil sove- 
reigns, and-commonwealths, that there should 
neither be a God, nor the belief of any such thing © 
- entertained by the minds of men; that is, no reli- 
gion. First, they say, therefore, that it is the in- 
terest of mankind in general ; because, so long ag 
men afe persuaded, that there is an understand- 
ing being infinitely powerful, having no law but 
his own will (because he has no superior), that 
may do whatever he pleases at any time to them, 
they can never securely enjoy themselves or any 
thing, nor be ever free from disquieting fear and 
solicitude. What the poets fable of Tantalus in 
hell, being always in fear of a huge stone hanging 
over his head, and ready every moment to tumble 
down upon hin, is nothing to that true fear, which 
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men have of a Deity, and religion, here in this 
life, which, indeed, was the very thing mytholo- 
7 gized i in it: 
« Nec miser impendens maguein timet acre saxum 

Tantalus, (ut fama est) cassa formidine torpens : 

Sed magis in vita, divam metus urget inanis | 

Mortales, casumque timent, quemcumque ferat fora. 
For, besides men’s insecurity from all manner of 
present evils, upon the supposition of a God, the 
immortality of souls can hardly be kept out, but 
~ st will crowd in after it; and then the fear of eter- 
nal punishments after death will unavoidably fol- 
low thereupon, perpetually embittering all the 
solaces of life, and never suffering men to have the 
least sincere enjoyment. 





Si certum finem esse viderent 
/Erumnarum homines, aliquo ratione valerent 
Religiunibus, atque minis obsistere vatum. 
Nunc ratio nulla est restandi, nulla facultas: 
/Eternas quoniam poonas in morte timendum, 
Ignoratar enim, que sit natura animai, 

Nata sit, an contra nascentibus insinuetur; 

Et simul intereat nobiscum morte dirempta, 
An tenebras Orci visat vastasque lacunas. 


Wherefore it is plain, that they who first intro- 
duced the belief of a Deity and religion, whatever 
they might aim at in it, deserved very ill of all 
mankind, because they did thereby infinitely de- 
base and depress men’s spirits under a servile fear: 


© Efficiunt animos bumiles, formidine divum, 
_ Depressosque premunt ad terram: 


As also cause the greatest griefs and calamities, 
that now disturb human life, 


* Eucret, lib. ili, ver. 998. > Id. lib. i. ver. 108, &c. 
¢ Jd, lib. vi, ver. 51. 
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* Quantos tum gemitus ipsi sibi, quantoque nobis 
Volnera, quas lachrymas peperere minoribu’ nostris? 
There can be no comfortable and happy living, 
without banishing from our mind the belief of 
these two things, of a Deity, and the soul’s im- 
mortality ; 


> Et metus ille foras praceps Acheruntis agendus 
Funditus, humanam qui vitam turbat ab imo, 
Omnia soffundens mortis nigrore, neque ullam 
Esse voluptatem liquidam puramque relinquit. 

It was, therefore, a noble and heroical exploit 
of Democritus and Epicurus, those two good- 
natured men, who, seeing the world thus oppress- 
ed under the grievous yoke of religion, the fear 
of a Deity, and punishment after death, and 
taking pity of this sad condition of mankind, did 
manfully encounter that affrightful spectre, or 
empusa, of a providential Deity; and, by clear 
philosophic reasons, chase it away, and banish it 
quite out of the world ; laying down such princi- 
ples, as would solve all the phenomena of nature 
without a God: 


¢ Quze bene cognita si teneas, natura videtur 
Libera continuo, dominis privata superbis, 
lpsa sua per se sponte omnia dis agere expers. 


So that Lucretius does not, without just cause, 
erect a triumphal arch or monument to Epicurus, 
for this conquest or victory of his obtained over 
the Deity and religion, in this manner : 
¢ Humana ante oculos foede quum vita jaceret 
In terris, oppressa gravi sub relligionc, 


Quz caput a coeli regionibus ostendebat, 
Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans ; 


2 Fd. lib. v. ver. 1195. b Td. lib. iii. ver. 37. 
* Jd. lib. ii.-ver. 1089, @ Id. lib. i. ver. 63s 
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Primum Graius homo mortales tendere contra 
Est oculos ausus, primusque obsistere contra; _ 
Quem nec fama deum nec falmina, nec minitanti 
Murmure compressit coelum, &e. 


xx1. That it is also the interest of civil sove- 
reigns and of all commonwealths, that there 
should neither be Deity nor religion, the Demo- 
critic Atheists would persuade in. this manner: 
A body politic or commonwealth is made up of 
parts, that areal] naturally dissociated from one 
another, by reason of that principle of private 
self-love, who therefore can be no otherwise held 
together than by fear. Now, if there be any 
greater fear than the fear of the leviathan, and 
_ civil representative, the whole structure and ma- 
chine of this great coloss must needs fall a-pieces 
and tumble down. The civil sovereign reigns 
only in fear; wherefore, unless his fear be the 
king and sovereign of all fears, his empire and 
dominion ceases. . But, as the red of Moses de- 
-youred the rods of the magicians, so certain! 
will the fear of an omnipotent Deity, that can 
punish with eternal torments after death, quite 
swallow up and devour that comparatively petty 
fear of civil sovereigns, and consequently destroy 
the being of commonwealths, which have no foun- 
dation in nature, but are mere artificial things, 
made by the enchantment and magical art of 
policy. Wherefore, it is well observed by a mo- 
dern writer, That men ought not to suffer them- 
selves to be abused by the doctrine of separated 
essences and incorporeal substances (such as 
God and the soul), built upon the vain philosophy 
of Aristotle, that would fright men from obeying 
the laws of their country, with empty names (as 
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of hell, damnation, fire, and brimstone), as men 
fright birds from the corn with an empty hat, dou- 
blet, and acrooked stick. And again: if the fear 
of spirits (the chief of which is the Deity) were 
taken away, men would be much more fitted than 
they are for civil obedience. 

Moreover, the power of civil sovereigns is per- 
fectly indivisible ; it is either all or nothing; it must 
be absolute and infinite, or else it is none at all: 
Now it cannot be so, if there be any other power 
equal to it, to share with it, much less if there be 
any superior (as that of the Deity) to check it and 
contro] it. Wherefore, the Deity must of neces- 
sity be removed and displaced, to make room for 
tlre Leviathan to spread itself in. 

Lastly, it is perfectly inconsistent with the na- 
ture of a body politic, that there should be any 
private judgment of good or evil, lawful or unlaw- | 
fal, just or unjust allowed. But conscience (which 
Theism and religion introduces) is private judg- 
ment concerning good and evil; and therefore the 
allowance of it, is contradictious to civil sovereign- 
ty and acommonwealth. There ought to be 1 no 
other conscience (in a kingdom or commonwealth) 
besides the law of the country ; the allowance of 
private conscience being, ipso facto, a dissolution 
of the body politic, and a return to the state of tia- 
ture. Upon all these accounts it must needs be 
acknowledged, that those philosophers, who un- 
dermine aaa weaken Theism and religion, do 
highly deserve of all civil sovereigns and com- 
‘monwealths. 

xx11. Now from all the premised considerations, 
the Democritics confidently conclude against a 
Deity ; that the system and compages of “the uni- 
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verse had not its original from any understanding 
nature; but that mind and understanding itself, 
as well as all things else in the world, sprung up 
from senseless nature and. chance, or from the un- 
guided and undirected motion of matter. Which 
is therefore called by the name of nature, because 
whatsoever moves is moved by nature and neces- 
‘sity ; and the mutual occursions and rencounters 
of atoms, their plage, their strokes and dashings 
against one another, their reflections and repercus- | 
sions, their cohesions, implexions, and entangle- 
ments, as also their scattered dispersions and 
divulsions, are all natural and necessary; but it 
is called also by the name of chance and fortune, 
because it is all unguided by any mind, counsel, 
or design. | 
Wherefore, infinite atoms of different sizes and 
figures, devoid of all life and sense, moving fortu- 
itously from eternity in infinite space, and making 
successively several encounters, and consequently 
various implexions and entanglements with one 
anothey, produced first a confused chaos of these 
omnifarious particles, jumbling together with infi- 
nite variety of motions, which afterward, by the 
tugging of their different and contrary forces, 
whereby they all hindered and abated each other, 
came, as it were, by joint conspiracy, to be conglo- 
merated into a vortex or vortexes; where, after 
many convolusions and evolutions, molitions and 
essays (in which all manner of tricks were tried, 
and all forms imaginable experimented), they 
chanced, in length of time, here to settle, into this 
form and system of things, which now is, of earth, 
water, air, and fire; sun, moon, and stars ; plants, 
animals, and men ; *so that senseless aioe fortuit- 
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ously moved, and materia] chaos, were the first 
original of all things. 

This account of the cosmopeta, and first origi- 
nal of the mundane system, is represented by Lu- 
cretius* according to the mind of Epicurus, though 
without any mention of those vortices, which were 
yet an essential part of the old Democritic hypo- 
thesis. 

Sed quibus ille modis conjectas materiai 
Fundarit coelum, ac terram, pontique profanda, 
Solis, luaai cursus, ex ordine ponam. 
Nam oerte neque consilio primordia rerum 

' Ordine se quieque atque sagaci mente locarunt: 
Nec, quos quzeque darent motts, pepigere profecto. 
Sed quia multa modis multis primordia rerum, 
Ex infinito jam tempore percita plagis, 
Ponderibusque suis consuerunt concita Feri, 
Omni-modisque coire, atque omnia pertentare, 
Quezcunque inter se possent congressa creare * 
.Propterea fit, uti magnum voigata per zvum, 
Omnigenos coetus, et motus experiundo, 
Tandem ea conveniant, qu ut convenere, repente — 


Magnarum rerum fiant exordia spe, 
Terrai, maris, et coeli, generisque animantum, 


But because some seem to think that Epicurus 
was the first founder and inventor of this doctrine, 
we shall here observe, that this same Atheistic 
hypothesis was long before described by Plato, 
when Epicurus was as yet unborn ; and therefore 
doubtless according to the doctrine of Leucippus, 
Democritus, and Protagoras; though that philo- 
sopher, in a kind of disdain (as it seems) refused 
to mention either of their names: mup Kat Bup Kat 
nv Kat aipa, puott wavta Elvat Kal ruxn pact’ TeXyn Se 
ovdey rovtwy. Kat ra peta ravra av owpara, yne TE Kat 
_yAtov Kat oeAnvne, dorpwv TE wépt, Sid rovrwy yeyouvévat, 


® Lib. v. ver. 417, &e. » Plato, de Legibus, lib. x. p. 666. open 
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mavrenig 6 OvTwD apd xu, rvyn Se pepopeva ™ TNS Suva- 
: MEWS exaora éxaorwv; n COUR EETONEY, appérrovra ourelasg 
TW, &e. T avTn Kal Kara ravrTa ouTw yeyevunctvat Tov phe 
ovpavey 6Xov Kat wavra oroca Kar. ovpavoy" ‘Kal Coa av 
Kal gurd Evuravra, w wowY Tacwv EK TOUTWY yevoubnov" ov 
ou vouv (gaaw) ovee Sta Tiva Oeov, ' OvcE ‘da T. EXvn, aia; 
0  Aeyiuev, oe Kal -TU er TEyUnY oe VorEpov - EK TOUTwY ; 
voripay yevouevny, &c. The Atheists say, that fire, - 
water, air, and earth (i. e. the four elements) were 
all made by nature and chance; and none of them 
by art or mind (that is, they were made by the for- 
tuitous motion of atoms, and not by any Deity), 
and that those: other bodies, of the terrestrial 
globe, of the sun, the moon, and the stars (which 
by all, except these Atheists, were, in those times, 
generally supposed to be animated, and a kind of 
inferior Deities), were afterwards made out of the 
aforesaid elements, being altogether inanimate. 
For they being moved fortuitously, or as it hap- 
pened, and so making various commixtures toge- 
ther, did, by that means, at length produce the 
whole heavens and. all things in them, as likewise 
plants and animals. here upon earth; all which 
were not made by mind, nor by.art, nor by any 
God ; but, as wesaid before, by natureand chance; 
art, and mind itself, rising up afterwards from the 
same senseless principles in animals. = 
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An introduction to the confutation of the Atheistic grounds, in which 
is contained a particular account of all the several forms of Atheism. 
—l. That the grounds of the Hylozoic Atheism could not be in- 
sisted on in the former chapter, together with those of the Atomic, 
they being directly contrary each to other; with a further account 
of this Hylozoic Atheism.—2. A suggestion, by way of caution, 
for the preventing of all mistakes, that every Hylozoist must not 
therefore be condemned for an Atheist, or a mere counterfeit his- 
trionical Theist.—3. That, nevertheless, such Hylozoists as are also 
Corporealists, can by no means be excused from the imputation of 
Atheism, for two reasons.—4, That Strato Lampsacenus, common- 
ly called Physicus, seems to have been tite first assertor of the 
Hylozoic Atheism, he holding no other God but the life of nature 
in matter.—5. Further proved, that Strato was an Atheist, and that 
of a different form from Democritus, he attributing an energetic 
nature, but without sense and animality, to all matter.—6. That 
Strato, not deriving all things from a mere fortuitous principle, as the 
Democritic Atheists did, nor yet acknowledging any one plastic 
nature to preside over the whole, but deducing the original of things 
from a mixture of chance and plastic nature both together in the 
several parts of mutter, must therefore needs be an Hylozoic Atheist. — 
—7. That the famous Hippocrates was neither an Hylozoic nor De- 
mocritic Atheist, but rather*an Heraclitic corporeal Theist.—8. 
That Plato took no notice of the Hylozoic Atheism, nor of any other 
than what derives the original of all things from a mere fortuitous 
nature ; and, therefore, either the Democritical or the Anaximan- 
drian Atheism, which latter will be next declared.—9. That it is 

hardly imaginable, there should have been no philosophic A theists 
in the world before Democritus and Leucippus, there being in all 
ages, as Plato observes, some or other sick of the Atheistic disease. 
That Aristotle affirms many of the first philosophers to have assign- 
ed only a material cause of the mundane system, without either 
efficient or intending cause ; they supposing matter to be the only 
substance, and all things else nothing but the passions and accidents 
of it, generable and corruptible.—10. That the doctrine of these 

’ Materialists will be more fully understood from the exceptions which 
Aristotle makes against them: his first exception, that they assign- 
ed no cause of motion, but introduced it into:the world unaccount- 
ably.—11. Aristotle’s second exception, that these Materialists did 
assign no Cause. To 8 xal xadwe, of well and fit, and give no account 
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of the orderly regularity of things. That Anaxagoras-was the first 
Ionic philosopher who made mind and good a principle of the uni- 
verse.—12. Concluded, that Aristotle’s Materialists were downright 
Atheists, not merely because they held all substance to be body, 
since Heraclitus and Zeno did the like, and yet are not therefore 
accounted A theists (they.supposing their fiery matter to be originally 
intellectual,.and the whole world to be an animal); but because 
. these made stupid matter, devoid of all understanding and life, to 
be the only principle.—13. As also, because they supposed every 
- thing besides the substance of matter, life and understanding, and. 
all particular beings, to be generable and corruptible, and, conse- 
quently, that there could be no other God, than such as was native 
_ and mortal. That those ancient Theologers, who were Theogo- 
nists, and generated all the gods out of night and chaos, were only 
verbal Theists, but real Atheists; senseless matter being to.them 
the highest Numen.—14. The great difference observed betwixt 
Aristotle’s Atheistica: Materialists and the Italic philosophers, the 
' former determining all things, besides the substance of matter, to 
-be made or generated, the latter, that no real entity was either ge- 
nerated or corrupted ; thereupon both destroying qualities and forms 
of body, and asserting the ingenerability and incorporeity of souls. 
—15, How Aristotle’s Atheistic Materialists endeavoured to baffle 
and elude that axiom of the Italic philosophers, that nothing can 
. come from nothing nor go to nothing; and that Anaxagoras was the 
first amongst the Ionics, who yielded so far to that principle, as from 
_ thence to assert incorporeal substance, and the pre-existence of qua- 
Jities and forms in similar atoms, forasmuch as he conceived them to 
be things really distinct from the substance of matter.—16. The 
. error of some writers, who, because Aristotle affirms, that the an- 
cient philosophers did generally cqgclude the world to have been 
made, from thence infer, that they were all Theists, and that Aris- 
totle contradicts himself in representing many of them as Atheists. 
That the ancient Atheists did generally xocuerasiy, assert the world 
to have been made, or have had a beginning ; as also some Theists 
did maintain its eternity, but in a way of dependency upon the Deity. 
' That we ought here to distinguish betwixt the system of the world, - 
. and the substance of the matter, all Atheists asserting the matter-to 

- have been, not only eternal, but also such independently upon any 
other being.—17. That Plato and others concluded this Materialism, 
or Hylopathian Atheism, to have been at least as old as Homer, 
_. who made the ocean (or fluid matter) the father of all the gods, 
+ And that this was indeed the ancientest of all Atheisms, which, ver- 
bally acknowledging gods, yet derived the original of them all from 
night and chaos. The description of this Atheistic hypothesis in 
Aristophanes, that night and chaos first laid an egg, out of which 
_ Sprung forth love, which afterwards mingling with chaos, begat hea- 
ven and earth, animals, and all the gods,—18, That, notwithstand- 
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_ ing this, in Aristotle’s judgment, Parmenides, Hesiod, and others, 
i who made loye, in like manner, .senior to all the gods, were to be 


' exempted out of the number of Atheists; they understanding this 


__ love to be an active principle, or or cause of. motion in the universe, 


. Which therefore could not rise from an egg of the night, nor be the 
ofispring of chaos, but must be something in order of nature before 
_ matter. Simmias Rhodius’s Wings, a poem in honour of this hea- 
; yenly love. ‘This not that loye which was the offspring of Penia and 
.. Porus in Plato. In what rectified sense it may pass for true tlieo- 


logy, that love is the supreme Deity and original of all things.—19. 


. That though Democritus and Leucippus be elsewhere taxed by 


Aristotle for this very thing, that they assigned only a material cause 


. Of the universe; yet they were not the persons intended by bim in 
, the fore-cited accusation, but certain ancienter philosophers, who 
_ also were not Atomists,. but Hylopathians.—-20. ‘That Aristotie’s 
_. Atheistic Materialists were all the first- Ionic philosophers before 


Anaxagoras, Thales being the head of them. But that Thales is 


, acquitted from this imputation of Atheism by several good authors | 
; (with an account how he came to be thus. differently represented) ; 
. and, therefore, that his next successor, Anaximander, is rather to be 
. -accounted the prince of this Atheistic philosophy.—21. A passage 
. out of Aristotle objected, which, at first sight, seems to make 
_ Anaximander a Divine philosopher, and therefore hath led both mo- 
, dern and ancient writers into that mistake. That this place well 
-. considered proves the contrary, that Anaximander was the chief of 
. the old Atheistic philosophers.—22. That it is no wonder, if Anax- 


~ 


imander called senseless matter the 7 Oster, or God, since to all Athe- 
ists that must needs be the highest Numen; also how this is said to 


_ be immortal, and to govern all; with the concurrent judgment of 
_ the Greek scholiasts upon this place.—23. A farther account of the 
_ Anaximandrian philosophy, manifesting it to have been purely A the- 
. istical—24; What ill judgesthe vulgar have been of Theists and 
. Atheists; as also that learned men have commonly supposed fewer 
. Atheists than indeed there were.. Anaxinrander and Democritus 


ed 


_ Atheists both alike, though philosopbizing different ways. That 


some passages in Plato respect the Anaximandrian form of Atheism, 


__ rather.than the Demecritical:—-25. Why Democritus and Leucippus 


- . new modelled Atheism into the Atomie-form.—26. That besides the 


. three forms of Atheism already mentioned, we sometimes meet with 


_ a fourth, which supposes the universe, though not to be an animal, 

_. yet a kind of plant or yegetabie, having one plastic nature in it, de- 
__void of understanding and sense, which disposes and orders the 
_ whole.—27.. Fhat this form of Atheism, which makes one plastic 


life to preside over the whole, is different from the Hylozoic¢, in that 
it takes away all fortuitousness, and subjects all to the fate of one 
plastic methodical -nature.—28. Though it be possible, that some in 
all ages might have entertained - this Atheistioal conceit, that things 
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are dispensed by one regular and methodical, but unknowing sense- 
Jess nature, yet it seems to have been chiefly assetted by certain 
spurious Hericlitics and Stdics. And, therefore, this form of Athe- 
ism, which stipposes ohe cosmoplastic nature, may be called Pseddo- . 
Zenoniin.—29. ‘That, besides the philosophic Atheists, there have 
been always enthusiastic and fanatical Atheists, though in sothe 
sénse all Atheists may be said also to be both enthusiasts and fana- 
tics, they being led by. an égu 40y0<, or irrational impetus.—30. That 
there cannot easily be any otlier form of Atheism, besides those four 
already mentioned, because all Atheists are Corporealists, and yet 
all Corporealists not Atheists, but only such as make the first prin- 
ciple of all things not to be intelléctual.—31. A distribution of 
Atheisms producing the former quaternio, and shewing the differ- 
ence. between them.—32. That they are but bunglers at Atheism 
who talk of sensitive and rational matter; and that the canting as- 
trological Atheists are not at all considerable, because not under- 
standing themselves.—33. Another distribution of Atheisms; that 
they either derive the original of things from a merely fortuitous 
principle, thé unguided motion of matter, or else from a plastic and 
methodical, but senseless nature. What Atheists denied the eter- 
nity of the world, and what asserted it—34. That of these four 
forms of Atheism, the Atomic or Democritical, and the Hylozoicor — 
Stratonical, are the chief; and that these two being once confuted, 
all Atheism will be confuted.—35, These two forms of Atheism 
being contrary to one another, how we ought in all reason to insist. 
rather upon the Atomic; but that afterwards we shall confute the 
. Hylozoic also, and prove against all Corporealists, that no cogitation 
nor life belongs to matter.—36. ‘hat, in the meantime, we slall 
not neglect any form of Atheism, but confute them all together, as 
agreeing in one principle; as also shew, how the old Atomic Athe- 
ists did sufficiently overthrow the foundation of the Hylozoists.—37. 
Observed here, that the Hylozoists are not condemned merely for 


_ asserting a plastic life,. distinct from the animal (which, with most 


other philosophers, we judge highly probable, if taken in a right 
sense), but for grossly misunderstanding it, and attributing the same 
to matter. The plastic life of nature largely explained.—38. That 
though the confutation of the Atheistic grounds, according tothe 
laws of method, ought to have been reserved for the last part of 
_ this discourse; yet we having reasons to violate thuse laws, crave 
the reader’s pardon for this preposterousness. A considerable ob- 
servation of Plato’s, that it is not only moral vitiosity, which in- 
clines men to atheize, but also an affectation of seeming wiser than 
the generality of mankind ; as likewise, that the Atheists, making 
such pretence to wit, it is a seasonable undertaking to evince, that 
. they fumble in.all their ratiocinations, That we hope to make it 
appear, that the Atheists are no conjurors; and that all forms of 
Atheism are nonsense and impossibility. - 
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1. We have now represented the grand myste- 
ries of Atheism, which may be also called the 
mysteries of the kingdom of darkness; though in- 
deed some of them are but briefly hinted here, 
they being again more fully to be insisted on af- 
terward, where we are to give an account of the 
Atheists’ endeavours to solve the phenomenon of 
cogitation. Wehave represented the chief grounds 
of Atheisms in general, as also of that most noto- 
- rious form of Atheism in particular, that is called 

Atomical. But whereas there hath been already 
_mentioned another form of Atheism, called by us 
Hylozoical; the principles hereof could not pos- 
sibly be insisted on in this place, where we were 
‘to make the most plausible plea for Atheism, they 
‘being directly contrary to those of the Atomical, 
.80 that they would have mutually destroyed each 
other. For, whereas the Atomic Atheism sup- 
poses the notion or idea of body to be nothing but 
-extended resisting bulk, andconsequently to in- 
clude no manner of life and cogitation in it ; Hylo- 
-zoism, on the contrary, makes all body, as such, 
and therefore every smallest atom of it, to have. 
life. essentially belonging to it (natural perception | 
and appetite) though without any animal sense or 
reflexive knowledge, as if life, and matter or ex- 
tended bulk, were but two incomplete and inade- 
quate conceptions of one and the same substance, 
called body. By reason of which hfe (not animal, 
' .but only plastical), all parts of matter being sup- 
_ posed able to form themselves artificially and me- 
_thodically (though without any deliberation or at- 
tentive consideration) to the greatest advantage | 
of their present respective capabilities, and there-_ 
fore also sometimes by organization to improve 
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themselves further into-sense and self-enjoyment 
in all animals; as also to universal reason.and: re~ 
flexive knowledge in men; it is plain, ‘that there 
is no necessity at all left, either of any incorporeal 
soul in men to make them rational, or of any Deity 
in the whole universe to solve the ‘regularity 
thereof. One main difference betwixt these two 
forms of. Atheism is this, that the Atomical sup- 
poses all life whatsoever to be accidental, genera- 
ble, and corruptible; but the Hylogoic admits of a 
certain natural or plastic. life, essential and sab- 
stantial, ingenerable and incorruptible, . though at- 
tributing the same only to matter, as supposing ho 
‘other substance in the world besides it. 

-11. Now to prevent all mistakes, we think ‘fit 
here by way of caution to.suggest, that as every 
-‘Atomist is not therefore necessarily an. Atheist, so 
neither must every-Hylozeist needs be accounted 
‘such. For whoever so holds the life of matter, 
as notwithstanding»to assert another kind of sub- 
stance also, that is immaterial and incorporeal; is 
no ways obnoxious to that foul imputation. How- 
ever, we ought not to:dissemble, but that there is 
a great difference here betwixt these two, Atomism 
and Hylozoism, in this regard ; that the former of 
‘them, namely Atomism (as hath been already de- . 
_-clared) hath in itself. a natural cognation and. con-' 
Junction with Incorporeism, though violently cut 
off from it by the Democritic Atheists; whereas 
‘the latter of them, Hylozoism, seems to have alto-_ 
-gether as.close and intimate a correspondence with 
Corpereatism ; because, as hath. been already sig- 
mified, if all matter, as such, have not only sucha 
‘life, perception, and self-active power .in it, as 
“whereby it can form itself to the best advantage, 
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_ making’ this a sun, and that an earth or planet, 
and fabricating the bodies of animals most artifi- 
. cially, but also can improve itself into sense and 
self-enjoyment; it may as well be thought able to 
advance itself higher, into all the acts of feagon 
and understanding in men; so that there will be 
no need either of an incorporeal immortal soul in 
men, or a Deity in the universe. Nor indeed isit 
easily conceivable, how ary should be induced to 
admit such a monstrous: paradox as this is, that 
every atom of dust or other senseless matter is 
wiser than the greatest politician and the most 
acute: philosopher that ever was, as having qn in- 
fallible omniscience of all its own capabilities and 
congruities; were it not by reason of some strong 
prepossession, against incorporeal substance and 
a Deity: there being nothing so extravagant and 
outrageously wild, which a mind once infected 
with atheistical sottishness and disbelief will not 
rather greedily swallow down, than admit a. Deity, 
which to such is the highest of all paradoxes ima- 
ginable, and the most affrightful bugbear. Not- 
withstanding all which, it may not be denied, but - 
that it is possible for one, who ‘really entertains 
the belief of a Deity and a rational soul immortal, 
to be persuaded, first, that the sensitive soul in 
men as well as brutes is merely corporeal; and 
then that there is a material plastic hfe in the 
_ seeds of all plants and animals, whereby they do 
artificially form themselves; and from thence af- 
terward to descend also further to Hylezoism, that 
all -matter, as such, hath a kind of natural, though 
not animal life in it: m consideration whereof, we 
ought not to censure every Hylozoist, professing 
to hold a Deity and a rational soul immortal; for 
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a mere disguised Atheist, or counterfeit histrioni- 
cal Theist. 

111. But though every Hylozoist be not there- 
fore necessarily an Atheist, yet whosoever is an 
Hylozoist and Corporealist both together, he that 
‘both holds the life of. matter in the sense before 
declared, and algo that there is no other substance 
in the world besides body and matter, cannot be 
excused from the imputation of Atheism, for two 
reasons ; first, because though he derive the origi- 
nal of all things, not from what is perfectly dead 
and stupid as the Atomic Atheist doth, but from 
that which hath a kind of life or perception in it, 
~ nay an infallible omniscience, of whatsoever itself 
can do or suffer, or of all its own capabilities and 
congruities, which seems to bear some semblance 
of a Deity; yet all this being only in the way of 
‘natural, and not animal perception, is indeed no- 
thing but a dull and drowsy, plastic and sperma- 
tic life, devoid of all consciousness and self-enjoy- 
ment. The Hylozoists’ nature is a piece of very 
mysterious nonsense, a thing perfectly wise, with- 
out any knowledge or consciousness of itself; 
whereas a Deity, according to the true notion of 
it, is such a perfect understanding being, as with. 
full consciousness and self-enjoyment is completely 
happy. Secondly, because the Hylozoic Corpo- 
realist, supposing all matter, as such, to have life 
in it, must needs make infinite of those lives, (for-- 
asmuch as every atom of matter has a life of its 
own) co-ordinate and independent on one another, 
and consequently, as many independent.first privu- 
ciples, no one common life or mind ruling over the 
whole. Whereas, to assert'a God, is to derive all 
things ag évoc trios, from some one principle, —or 
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to suppose one perfect living and understanding 
being to be the original of all things, and the ar- 
chitect of the whole universe. 

Thus we see, that the Hylozoic Corporealist is 
really an Atheist, though carrying more. the sem- 
blance and disguise of a Theist, ‘than other Athe- 
ists, in that he attributes a kind of life to matter. 
For indeed every Atheist must of necessity. cast 
some of the incommunicable properties of the 
Deity, more or less, upon that which is not God, 
namely, matter; and they, who do not attribute life 
to it, yet must needs bestow upon it necessary 
self-existence, and make it the first principle of 
all things, which are the peculiarities of the Deity. 
The Numen, which the Hylozoic Corporealist 
pays all his devotions to, is a certain blind she-god 
or goddess, called Nature, or the life of matter ; 
which is a very great mystery, a thing that is per- 
fectly wise, and infallibly omniscient, without any 
knowledge or consciousness at. all; something 
like .to that. row raidwy aivrywa (in* Plato) .p,. Rep. 1.5. 
rept Tov ev vou Kou Borne Tne vukrepiooc, that p- 468. 
vulgar enigma or riddle of boys concerning an 
eunuch striking a bat; aman and not a man, seeing 
and not seeing, did strike and not strike, with a © 
stone and not a stone, a bird and not a bird, &c. 
the difference being only this, that this was a thing 
intelligible, but humorsomely expressed; whereas 
the other seems to be perfect nonsense, being no- 
thing but.a misunderstanding of the plastic power, 
as shall be shewed afterwards. 

, Iv. Now the first and chief assertor of this Hy- 
lozoic Atheism was, as we conceive, Strato Lamp- 
sacenus,” commonly called also Physicus, that had 
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been once an auditor of Fheophrastus, and a fa- 
mus Peripatetic, - but, afterwards degenerated 
from a genuine Peripatetic into a new-formed kind 
of Atheist: For Velleias, an Epicurean Atheist 
in Cicero, reckoning up all the several sorts of 
Theists, which had been in former times, gives 
such a character of this Strato,.as whereby he 
makes him to be a strange kind of Atheistical 
Theist, or Divine Atheist, if we may use such a 
contradictious expression: his words are these, 
| * « Nec audiendus Strato, qui Physicus 
esate De. appellatur, quiomnem vim divinam in 
p-2902. natura sitam esse censet,; que causas 

gignendi, augendi, minuendive habeat, 
sed careat omni senan? Neither is Strato, com- 
monly called the Naturalist or Physiologist, . to 
be heard, who places all Divinity in nature, as _ 
having within itself the causes of all generations, 
corruptions, and augmentations, but without any 
manner of sense..—Strato’s Deity therefore was a 
certain living and active, but senseless nature. He 
did not fetch the original of all things, as the De- 
mocritic and Epicurean Atheists, from a mere for- 
tuitous motion of atoms, by means whereof he 
Bore some slight semblance of a Fheist; but yet 
_ he was a downright Atheist for all that, his God 
being no other than-such a life of nature in matter; 
as. was both devoid of sense and consciousness, 
and also multiplied together with the’several parts 
of it. He is-also in like manner described by 

Seneca in St. Augustinet as a kind of 
¥ De Civ Deh mongrel thing, betwixt an Atheist and a 
cots. 2. Theist ; “‘ Ego feram aut Platonem, aut 
ed. Benedict. Peripateticum Stratonem, quorum alter 

deum sine corpore fecit, alter sine ani- 
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mo?”. Shall I endure either Plato, or the Peripa- 
tetic Strato, whereof the one made God .to be 
without a body, ‘the other without a mind ?—-In 
which words Seneca taxes these two philosophers, 
as guilty of two. contrary extremes; Plato, be- 
cause: he made God to be a pure mind, or a ‘per 
fectly incorporeal being ; and Strato, because he 
made him to be a body without a mind, he ac 
knowledging no other Deity than a certain stupid 
and plastic life, in all the several parts of matter, 
without sense. Wherefore, this seems to be the 
only reason, why Strato was thus sometimes reck- 
oned amongst the Theists, though he were indeed 
an Atheist, because he dissented from that only 
form of Atheism, then so vulgarly received, the 
Democritic and..Epicurean, attributing a kind of | 
life to nature and matter. . 

v. And that Strato was thus an Atlieist, but of 
a different. kind ‘from ‘Democritus, may further 
appear from this passage of Cicero's ;* | 
“Strato Lampsacenus negat opera deo- (i@ty , 
yum se uti ad fabricandum mundum ; cP, ae 
quecunque Sint docet omnia esse effecta tom. vii. - 
natura, nec ut ile, qui asperis, et levi-. °P""; - 
bus, et hamatis uncinatisque corporibus cancreta 
heec esse dicat, interjecto inani; somnia censet 
hec esse Democriti, non docentis,.sed optantis.” 
Strato denies, that he makes any use of a-God, 
for the fabricating of the world, or the solving the 
_ phenomena thereof; teaching all things to have 
been made by nature; but yet. not in such a man- 
ner, as he who affirmed them to be all concreted 
out of certain rough and smooth, hookey and 
crooked atoms, he judging these things to: be.no- 
thing but the mere dreams and dutages of Demo- 
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critus, not teaching but wishing.—Here we see, 
that Strato: denied the world to be made by a 
Deity or perfect understanding nature, as well as 
Democritus: aud yet that he dissented from De- 
mocritus notwithstanding, holding another kind 
of nature, as the original of things, than he did, . 
‘who.gave no account of any active principle and 
cause of motion, nor of the regularity that is in © 
things. _Democritus’s nature was nothing but the 
fortuitous motion of matter; but Strato’s nature 
was an inward plastic life in the several parts of 
matter, whereby they could artificially frame them- 
selves to the best advantage, according to their se- 
veral ‘capabilities; without any conscious or reflex- 
ive knowledge. ‘ Quicquid autsit aut fiat, (says 
the same author) naturalibus fieri, aut factum esse 
docet ponderibus et motibus.” ‘Strato teaches 
whatsoever is, or is made, to be made by certain 
inward natural forces and activities.— 

vi. Furthermore it isto be observed, that though 
Strato thus attributed a certain kind of life to 
matter, yet he did by no means allow of any one 
common life, whether sentient and rational, or plas- 
tic and spermatic only, as ruling over the whole © 
mass of matter and corporeal universe; which is a 
thing in part affirmed by Plutarch, * and 


Coltem. May in part be gathered from these 
ena words of his 3 TOV KOGHOV aUTOV Ov cwov elvat 
oper. | gust, rove Kata: ‘pvow ereoOat tT kara ru xm 


ap xiv yep Evoudovar TO avroparov, ‘gira ovTw 
een TWD guoixey tau txacrov. Strato afirmeth 
that the world is no animal (or god), but that what 
is natural in every thing, follows something fortu- 
tous autCccuees chance first beginning, and na- 
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ture acting consequently thereupon. —The full 
sense whereof seems to be this, that though Strato 
did not derive the original of all mundane things 
from mere fortuitous mechanism, as Democritus 
before him had done, but supposed a life and na- 
tural perception in the matter, that was directive 
of it; yet, not acknowledging any one common 
life, whether animal or plastic, as governing and 
swaying the whole, but only supposing the seve- 
ral parts of matter to have so many plastic lives - 
of their own, he must needs attribute something to 
fortune, and make the mundane system to depend 
upon a certain mixture of chance and plastic or 
orderly nature both together, and consequently 
must be an Hylozoist. Thus we see, that these 
are two schemes of Atheism, very different from 
one another ;* that, which fetches the original-of 
all things from the mere fortuitous and unguided 
motion of matter, without any vital or directive 
principle ; and that, which derives it from a cer- 
tain mixture of chance and the life of matter both 
together, it supposing a plastic life, not in the 
whole universe, as one thing, but in all the several 
parts of matter by themselves; the first of which 
is the Atomic and Democritic Atheiaui: the second 
the Hylozoic and Stratonic. | 
vit. It may perhaps be suspected by some, that 
the famous Hippocrates, who lived long 
before Strato, was an assertor of the Miao 
Hylozoic Atheism, because of such pas- ce aL Obst 
sages in him as these, atraideuroc 7 guctc eK * : ae lect. 
tov aaov™ palovea ra Stovra roe’ N ature - oa, a fone 
is. unlearned or untaught, but it learneth sos 
from itself. what things it ought to do :—and again 


® Vide Lactant, de Ira Dei, cap. x. p. 918. - 
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aveupigket n puae ary SauTy rac Epgcove,- ‘UK Ek Savas 
Nature finds out wayg to itself, not by ratiocina- 

- tion.—But there is nothing more affirmed here 
concerning nature by Hippocrates, than. what 
might be affirmed likewise of the Aristotelic and 
Platonic nature, which is supposedto act for ends, 
though without consultation and ratjocination. 
And I must confess, it seems to.me no way. mis- 
becoming of a Theist, to. acknowledge such a na- 
ture or. principle in the universe, as may act ac- 
cording to. rule and method for the sake of ends, 
and in order to the best, though itself do not un- 
derstand the reason of what it doth; this being 
still supposed to act dependently upon a higher 
jntellectual principle, and to have.been first set.a 
‘work and employed by it; it being otherwise non- * 
sepse. But to assert any such plastic nature, as 
is independent upon any higher intellectual. prin- 
ciple, and so itself the first and. highest principle 
of activity in the universe, this indeed must needs 
he, either that Hylozoic Atheism already spoken 
of, or else another different form. of Atheism, 
which shall afterwards be described. . But. though 
Hippocrates were a Corporealist; yet we conceive 
he ought not to lie under. the suspicion of either of. 
those two atheisms ; forasmuch as himself plainly 
asserts a higher intellectual principle, than such a 
plastic nature, in the universe, namely an- Hera 
clitic corporeal God, or understanding fire, im- 
_. mortal, pervading. the whole world, in 

De Princip. these words; Aoxéet dé jot 8 ka) Zone Ocpusy, 
rs afvaroy Té Elval,. Kat vost wavra, Kat Opn, Kat 
oper. -  aKkovEW, Kat adtvat TavTa TA OvTa Kal Ta peAd~ 
_Xovra Eceabai’ It seems to me, that: that 

, which i is called heat or fire is immortal and om- 
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niscient, and that it sees, hears, and knows all 
things; not only such as are present, but also. fu- 
ture.— Wherefore, we conclude, that Hippocrates 
was neither an Hylozoic nor Democritic Atheist, 
but an Heraclitic corporeal Theist. 

vitt. Possibly it may be thought also, that 
Plato, in his Sophist, intends this Hylozoic athe- 
ism, where he declares it as the opinion of many, 
*rnv gvow TavTa ‘yevvay, amo Tivo¢ aitiag avrouarng Kal 
Gvev davolac gvoveno’ That nature generates all 
things from a certain spontaneous principle, with- 
out any reason and understanding.—But here the 
word avrouarne may be as well rendered fortuitous 
as spontaneous; however, there is no necessity, 
that this should: be understood of an artificial or 
methodical unknowing nature. It is true, indeed, 
that Plato himself seems to acknowledge a certain 
plastic or methodical nature in the universe, sub- | 
ordinate to the Deity, or that perfect mind, which 
is the supreme governor of all things; as may be 
gathered from these words of his, ryv gvow pera 
Aoyou Kat cvy Aoyw kal vp ta wavra Staxoopev*® that ha- 
ture does rationally (or orderly) together with 
reason and mind, govern: the whole universe.— 
Where he supposes a certain regular nature to be 
a partial.and subordinate cause of things under 
the Divine intellect. Aud it is very probable, 
that Aristotle derived that whole doctrine of his 
concerning a regular and artificial nature, which 
acts for ends, from the Platonic school. But as 
for any such form of Atheism, as should suppose — 
a plastic dr regular, but senseless nature either in 
the whole world, or the several parts of matter. by 
themselves, to be the highest principle ofall things, 


a Pp. 168. oper. 
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we do not conceive, that there is any intimation of 
it to be found any where in Plato. For inhis De . 
Legibus, where he professedly disputes against 
Atheism, he states the doctrine of it after this man- 
Lib.10.p. ner, ra ‘id peyote kat kdAXora amepyaleBat 
665, 666. © plow Kat rUyny, td 8 autcporepa tEyxvnv® that 
nature and chance. produceth all the first, greatest, 

and most excellent things, but that the smaller 
things ' were produced by human art.—The plain 
meaning whereof is this, that the first original of 
things, and the frame of the whole universe, pro- 
ceeded from a mere fortuitous nature, or the mo- 
- tion of matter unguided by any art or method. — 
And thus it is further explained 1 in the following 

words, Tp Kat: Boup Kal ynv Kat aipa puoe wavra stvai 
Kat TUN pact’ réyun 8 ovoev Toure, &c. That the’ 
first elements, fire, water, air, and earth, were all 
made by nature and chance, without any art or. 
method; and then, that the bodies of the sun; 
moon, and stars, and the whole heavens, were af-: 
terward made out of those elements, as devoid of 
all manner. of life,—and-only fortuitously moved 
and: mingled ‘together; and lastly, that the whole 
mundane system, together with the orderly seasons 
of the year, as also plants, animals, and men, did 
arise after the same manner, from the mere fortuit- 
ous motion of senseless and stupid matter. ‘In _ 
the very same manner does Plato state this contro- . 
versy again, betwixt Theists and Atheists, in his 
Philebus; Tloregov, &Tpurapye, Ta Sumravra; 
PefB ed Ser al rdde re kahovpevoy ov, ererpowevety gu 
pev ae TOU y ado-you Kal Elkn Sivayw, Kat Ta oan Eru xen 3 ; q 
tavavtia, KaOarep ot mpoabev nuwy EXeyov, vou Kal ppovn- 
civ twa Oavpaorny ovvrarroveay SiaxvBeovav; Whether 
shall we say, O Protarchus, that this whole uni-— 
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verse is dispensed and ordered, by a mere irra- 
_ tional, temerarious; and‘ fortuitous principle, and 
s0 as it happens; or contrariwise (as our forefa- 
thers have instructed us) that mind, and a certain 
.wonderful wisdom,;.did at first frame, and dogs 
still govern all things _— 

Wherefore. we ganetads: that Plato took no no- 
tice of. any other form of Atheism, as then set on 
-foot, than such as derives all things from. a mere 
fortuitous principle, from nature and chance; that 
_ is, the unguided motion. of matter, without: any 

-plastic . artificialness or methodicalness, either in 

:the whole universe, or the parts of it. But be- 

-cause this .kind of Atheism, which derives all 

: things from a mere fortuitous nature, had been ma- 

‘naged two manner of ways, by Democritus in the 

‘way of Atoms, and by Anaximander and :others 
in the way of Forms and Qualities (of which we 
-are to speak mn the.next place);. therefore the 
Atheism, which Plato opposes, was either the 
- Democritic or the Anaximandrian Atheism ; or 
else (which is most .probable): both of: them to- 
gether. 

1x. It is hardly imaginable, that there should 
be: no philosophic Atheists in the world .before 
- Democritus and Leucippus. Plato* long pedis 
since concluded, that. there have been 

. Atheists, more or less, in every age, when he be- 
_ - speaks. his young Atheist after this manner ; Ov ov 
. #Ovog OVvEE Got PiAoL TpWwroL Kal: Tpwrov TavTny Sokav wept 
: Osov Eo yere, “ylyvovrat Se det wWAsiove 7 EAGTrave TaUTHy THY 
'-vooay Eyoursc’. The. full sense whereof seems to be 


* «De Legibus, lib, x. p. 665. 
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‘this: Neither you, my son, nor your friends (De- 
mocritus, Leucippus, and Protagoras) are the first, 
who have entertained this opinion concerning the 
gods, but there have been always some more or 
less ‘sick of this ‘atheistic disease.— Wherefore, 
we shall now make a diligent search and in- 
‘qairy, to see if we can find any other philoso- 
phers, who atheized before Democritus and Let- 
cippus, as also what form of Atheism they eiter- 


' tained. 


Aristotle, in his Metaphysics, speaking of the 
quaternio of causes, affirms, that many of those, 
who first philosophized, assigned only a material 
cause of the whole mundane system, without ei- 
ther intending or efficient cause. The reason 
whereof he intimates to have been this, because 
they asserted matter to be the only substance; 
and that whatsoever else was in the world, besides 
the substance or bulk of matter, were all nothing 
else but way, different passions and affections, ac- 
cidents and qualities of matter, that were all ge- 
nerated out of it, and corruptible again into it; the 
substance of matter always remaining the same, 

neither generated nor corrupted, butfrom 


* Lib.1.¢3. eternity unmade; Anistotle’s words aré* - 


tom. iv. oper. 
p- 264. ee these: rev wpwrwy dAocognsavrwy oi wAsiorot 


rac év vAng cider povov enbnoay ap yade etvar way- 
rev, e& ov yep tory Gwavra ra dvra, cat & ov yeyrerae 
mpurrov, Kai et o g0ciperat reXevtaiov, THC pev ouciag v7ro- 
wevovonc, row ee mwabeor usraBaddovone, Touro ‘OTOL YELOV, 
Kal ravrny rev Syrwy Thy apyny pacw evar Most of 
those, who first philosophized, took notice of no - 
other principle of things in the universe, than what 
is to be referred to the material cause ; for that, 
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out of which all things are, and out of which all 
things are first made, and into which they are all 
at last corrupted and resolved, the substance al- 
ways remaining the same, and being changed 
only ia its passions and qualities; this they con- 
cluded to be the first original and principle of all 
things.— | 
x. But the meaning of these old Material phi- — 
losophers will be better understood by those ex- 
ceptions, which Aristotle makes against them, 
which are two: first, that because they acknow- 
ledged no other substance besides matter, that 
might be an active principle in the universe, it 
was not possible for them to give any account of 
the original of motion and action. Ei | 
yap ort uaXwora rasa p0opa Kat yeveotc EK TLVOG, aoe ai 
we Evocg 7} Kal wAsovey Eoriy, Sid ri rovro cup- a5 = 
Paiva, Kai ri 70 alrioy; ov yap oy ro ye vwoKEipe- 
vov avro mote perafsaAAev tavro’ Aéyw Sf olov, ovTE TO - 
EvAov, ovre70 yadKoc alrtov Tov perafsdAXAEy Exarepov av- 
rwv" ovde worst Td piv Evrov kAlvny, 0 8 yaAKoc dvdoidyra, 
adr erepov rt THe peraPBoAnc airtoy’ To St rovro “nrew tore 
ro THY erépay Cyteww apy7y, wo ay npeic painusy, Oey 7 
doy tic xwyoewe’ Though all generation be made 
never so much out of something as the matter, 
yet the question still is, by what means this 
cometh to pass, and what is the active cause 
which produceth it? because the subject.matter 
cannot change itself; as, for example, neither tim- 
ber, nor brass, is the cause, that either of them 
are changed; for timber alone does not make a 
bed, nor brass a statue, but there must be some. 
thing else as the cause of the change; and to in- 
quire after this is to inquire after another princi- 
R 2 | 
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ple besides matter, which we would: call: that, 
from whénce motion -springs.—In which words 
‘Aristotle intimates, that these old Material phife- 
‘sophers shuffled in motion and action into the 
world unacceuntably, or without a cause y:ferus 
‘much as they acknowledged no other prineiple!of 7 
things besides passive matter, aaa come: newt 
‘miave, change, or alteritself. . | ai 
’ x1. And ‘Aristotle’s.. sacha exception agnioat 
these old Material philosophers is this: that siuce 
there could be no intending causality. in senseléss 
and stupid matter, which they made to be the only 
principle of all-things, they -were not able.to assigh 
“rou ev Kal kaue airtay, any cause of well and fit,—- 
and so could.give no account of the-regular and 
Met‘1.1.¢. 3. orderly frame of this mundane system; 
i TOU ev Kal kadeic ra piv exe, rd 8. ~peyveatar 
rwy ovrww; iawe ovrs YAY 0 ovr dAAo Tov ToLoUr iy: ovthty, 
‘ELKOR alrioy elvat’ ous avr avroudrw, Kat Uy redovrov 
-emirptipat ™payua kalwc tye’ That things partly are 
.8o wel in the world, and partly are made so well, 
cannot be imputed either to earth or -water, or 
‘any other senseless body; much less:is it reason- 
able to attribute so noble and excellent an effect 
.as this to mere chance or fortune.—Where Aristo- 
tle again intimates, that as these Material philoso- 
‘phers shuffled in motion into the world without a 
scause, so likewise they must needs suppose this 
‘motion to be altogether fortuitous and unguided; 
-and thereby in a manner make fortune, which is 
nothing but the absence or defect of an intending 
. cause, to supply the room both of the active and 
-Intending cause, that is, efficient and final. Where- 
-upon Aristotle subjoins a commendation of Anax- 
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agoras, as the. first.of'the Ionic philosophers, who 
introduced. mind or iatellect for a priuciple,in the 
gniverse; that, in. thie respect he alorie seemed fq 
be sober, and. in his wits, comparatively with those 
others that. went before him, who, talked ‘sq idly 
and.atheistically,’.; For: Anaxagoras’s. principle 
was. such, saith Aristotle, AS WAS. due, rou Kaw air 
Tifty stn rorqury. Obey n ; kiunoug! yrdpyes,. at once, a cause 
of. motion, and: also of well.and fit;—of. all the 
regularity, aptitude,. pul¢hritude, and .order, that 
1g in. the,. whole. upiverse.., Aud. ithus jt. seems 
Anaxagoras. himself had, determined : 
“Avatwytigag £9: atry, cay naXGe ea} opllug voy. Wis rt een 
Mys, Anaxagoras, saith, that mind is the: lai ii. 
anlycange: of right and. well.; this being: . 
proper ,to. al to. aim at endé and good, ‘and Gs 
ender one; thing fitly. for: the. sake. of another. 
Whence it was, that Anaxagoras concluded good 
also, as. well as mind, to have been a principle of 
the universe,. 'Avakayopac. We KON To bya : 

Ooy. APM, -0.ydg vouc Kivel, GANG Kuvet: Evexa rks a et 
WC, -WETE erepov" Anaxagoras. makes good | a om tye 
a principle, as that which moves; for, .:; - 
Songh mind move matter, .yet. it. moyes it for the 
sake of something, aud being itself, as it were, first 
moved. by good :-se that good igalsoa principle. 
—zAnd we note this the:rather, to: shew how well 
these three philosophers, Aristotle, Plato,. and 
Anaxagoras, agreed all together in this excellent 
trath, that mind and good are the first. — 

. of all things in the universe, 

xu. And now we think it.is: sufficiently evir 
| dent, that these old Materialists in Aristotle, 
whoever they were, were downright Atheists ; not 
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so much because they made all substance to be 
body or matter, for Heraclitus first, and after him 
Zeno, did the like, deriving the original of all 
things from fire, as well as Anaximenes did from 
air, and Thales is supposed by Aristotle* to have 
done from water, and that with some little more 
seeming plausibility, since fire, being a more sub- 
tile and moveable body than any ether, was there- 
fore thought by some ancients to be aswyarwrarov, 
the most incorporeal of all bodies, as earth was 
for that cause rejected by all those corporeal phi- 
losophers from being a principle, by reason of the 
grossness of its parts. But Heraclitus and Zeno, 
notwithstanding this, are not accounted Atheists, — 
because they supposed their fiery matter to have - 
not only life, but also a perfect understanding 
originally belonging to it, as also the whole world 
to be an animal: whereas those Materialists of . 
Aristotle made senseless and stupid matter, de- — 
_ void of all understanding and life, to be the first 

principle and root of all things. For, when they 
supposed life and understanding, as well as all 
other differences of things, to be nothing but mere 
passions and accidents of matter, generable out 
of it, and corruptible again into it, and indeed to 
be produced, but in a secondary way, from the 
fortuitous commixture of those first elementary 
qualities, heat and cold, moist and dry, thick and 
thin, they plainly implied the substance of matter 
in itself to be devoid of life and understanding. 
Now, if this be not Atheism, to derive the origi- 
~ nal of all things, even of life and mind itself, from 


*.Metapbysic, lib. i. c, iji. p. 265, tom. iv. oper. 
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dead and stupid matter fortuitously moved, then 
there can be no such thing at all. 

x111. Moreover, Aristotle’s Materialists con- 
cluded every thing besides the substance of mat- 
ter (which is in itself indifferent to all things), and 
consequently all particular and determinate be- 
ings, to be generable and corruptible. Which is. 
a thing, that Plato takes notice of as an Atheistic 
principle, expressing it in these words: ton piy 
yao ovdéror ovdty, ae S& ylyvera, that no- 4, thee 
thing ever is, but every thing is made | 
and generated.— Forasmuch as it plainly follaws, 
from hence, that not only all animals and the 
souls of men, but also if there were any gods, 
which some of those Materialists would not stick, 
at least verbally, to acknowledge (meaning there- 
by certain understanding’ beings superior to men), 
these likewise must needs have been all gene- | 
rated, and consequently be corruptible. Now, to 
say. that there is no other God, than such as was 
made and generated, and which may be again un- 
made, corrupted, and die, or that there was once 
no God at all till-he was made out of the matter, 
and that there may be none again, this is all one. 
as to deny the thing itself. For a native and mor- . 
tal God is a pure contradiction. There- 
fore, whereas Aristotle, in his Metaphy- 5 ae oe 
siC8, tells us of certain theologers, oa: & 
-yuKrog Tavra yevvwvrec, such as did generate all 
things (even the gods themselves) out of night 
and chaos,—we must needs pronounce of such 
theologers as these, who were Theogonists, and: 
generated all the gods (without exception) out of 
- genseless and stupid matter, that they were but a 
kind of atheistical Theologers, or theological 
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242° GREAT DIFFERENCE: BETWIXT THE 
Atheists: ‘For, though they did. adiit’ of eerfain|s” 
beings, to which they. ‘attributed the same of gods}! 
yet, ‘according’ tothe true notion of ‘God, 'they . 
really acknowledged: none at all (i. e. no under+: 
standing nature ‘as' the original of: things); “but! 
Night and Chaos; seriseless and ‘stupid matter; > 
fortuitously moved, was to them the highest of. alk 
Nuzmiens. ‘So, that this theology ‘of their's was! at - 
thing: wholly foutided in atheistical nonsense "| 
xiv. Ard now we think it seasonable here to: - 
observe, how vast a difference there was betwixt! 
thesé ‘old Materialists in: Aristotle,:. and: those: 
other'philosophers,'-mentiénéd ‘before -in'the first! 
chapter, who determined; ovdiy oust: SlyveoBac ovdt: 
pelperbar rwv dvrwy* That no real eutity at all: wds’ 
genérated or corrupted;—for this reason, because: 
uiothing ‘could be made out of nothing. "Fhese- 
were chiefly the philosophers of the Italie or'Py-' 
| thagoric succession; and their design in it was 
not, as Aristotle was ‘pleased somewhere to affirns;’ 
aviNsly Tacay Thy yeveow, to contradict: common. sense: 
and experience, in: denying all natural generations: 
and alterations; but only to: interpret nature: 
rightly in them, and that in way of opposition. 
to those Atheistic Materialists, after this manner:- 
- that in all the mutations of nature, generations, 
and alterations, there was neither any new sub- 
stance made, which was not before,-nor any entity: 
really distinct from the pre-existing substances;: 
but only that substance which was before, diverse- 
ly modified; and so nothing produced in‘ genera- 
tions, but new modifications, mixtures, and sepa- 
rations of pre-existent substances. : . 
Now this doctrine of their’s drove:at these two | 
things : first, the taking away of such qualities 
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and forms: of body, as were vulgarly conceived to 

be things really distinct ‘from the substance of 
extended bulk, and all its modifications of. more: 
or: less magnitude, figure, site, motion, .or rest.. 
Bevause;: if there were any such things as these, : 
produced in the’ natural generations:and.altera-: 
tions of :bodies, there would then. be some real:. 

entity made é. pndevog EvuTapyovrog 7 mpovrapyovros, | 
out of nothing inexistent or pre-existent.—Where- 
fore they concluded, that these supposed forms: 
dnd qualities of bodies were really nothing else: . 
but: only. the different modifications of pre-exist- 
ent: matter, in respect of magnitude, figure, . site: 
and motion,.or rest;: or different concretions and: 
secretions, which. are no entities really distinct, 
from ‘the substance,.but only cause different phas-. 
Inata, fancies, and apparitions in us. 

The. second thing, which this doctrine aimed 
at, was the establishing the incorporeity and in-' - 
generability of all.souls. For, since life, cogita- 
tion, sense, and understanding, could not -be re- 
solved into those modifications of matter, magni- 
tade, figure, .site, and: motion, ;or into mechanism 
and fancy, but must needs be entities really dis; 
tinct from extended bulk, or dead and stupid 
tnatter’; they concluded, that therefore souls could 
not be generated out of matter, because this would 
be the production of some real. entity out of no- 
thing .inexisting or. pre-existing ;. but that. they 
’ must needs be another kind of substance ‘incor- 
' poreal, which could. no more be generated or cor- 
rupted, than the substance of matter itself; and; 
therefore, must either pre-exist.in nature, . beforé 


generations, or else be divinely create’ ane ine 


fused..in thein. | « 
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. It hath been already proved in the first chap- 
ter, that the upshot of that Pythagoric doctrine, 
that nothing could be generated out of nothing 
pre-existing, amounted to those two things men- 
tioned, viz. the asserting of the incorporeity and 
_ingenerability of souls, and the rejecting of those 
fantastic entities of forms and real qualities of 
bodies, and resolving all corporeal phenomena 
into figures or atoms, and the different apparitions 
or fancies caused by them. But the latter of these 
may be further confirmed from this passage of 
Aristotle’s, where, after'he had declared that De- 
mocritus and Leucippus made the saul and fire 
to consist of round atoms or figures, like those 
gv rq aipt Edcuara, those ramenta that appear in the. 
air when the sunbeams are transmitted through 

crannies ; he adds, fone S& xai ro rapa 
Nat. Ause.]. ; , ‘ Sa ce 
t.c.2.[This TwY TluBayopsiov Aeyouevoy, THY aUTHY Eye - 
anetiny rh Stavotay, Epacay yap TwWvEC avrwv, yoyny sivat ra. 
ae i év rp aépr Evopara, ot &, rd ravra Kwwouv. And 
me, ap. i, that which is said amongst the Pytha- 
’ goreans seems to have the same sense, 
for some of them affirm, that the soul is 
— very Evopara, ramenta, or atoms; but others 
of them, that itis that which moves them :—which 
latter doubtless were the genuine Pythagoreans. 
However, it is plain, from hence, that the old 
Pythagoreans physiologized by évcpnara, as well as 
Democritus ; that is, figures and atoms, and not 
qualities and forms. 

But Aristotle’s Materialists, on the contrary. 
taking it for granted, that matter, or extended 
bulk, is the only substance, and that.the qualities 
and forms of bodies are entities really distinct 
from those modifications of magnitude, figure, 
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site, motion, or rest; and finding alvo, by expe- 
Fience, that these were continually generated and 
corrupted, as likewise that life, sense, and under- 
standing were produced in the bodies of such’ 
animals, where it had not been before, and again 
' extinguished at the death or corruption of them, 
concluded, that the souls of all animals, as well 
as those other qualities and forms of bodies, were 
generated out of the matter, and corrupted again 
into it; and, consequently, that every thing that 
is in the whole world, besides the substance of 
matter, was made or generated, and might be 
again corrupted. 

Of this Atheistic doctrine, Aristotle 1.s.c.1.p. 
speaks elsewhere, as in his book De S“"" 
Calo. aa yap TLVEC Ot gasiv, ovbiy ayévverov 
elvat TOV Epayparwy, adda wavra ylyvecOat” pddtora pev 
oi mept tov ‘Hatosoy, tra 88 kat rwv aAAwy, of Tpwrot gu- 
owdoyncavrec’ ot St, ra ev aAAa Twavra yiveoOai re gaat, 
Kai petv, etvat Oe mayiwe ovbév. tv dé rt povov Umopivery, 2 
ov ravra wavra peracynuarilesBat atguxey’ There are 
some who affirm, that nothing is ingenerable, but 
that all things are made; as Hesiod especially, 
and also among the rest they who first physiolo- 
gized, whose meaning was, that all other things 
are made (or generated) and did flow, none of 
them having any stability ; only that there was 
one thing (namely, matter) which always remain- 
ed, out of which all those other things were trans- 
formed and metamorphosed.—T hough, as to He- 
siod, Aristotle afterwards speaks differently. So 
likewise in his Physics, after he had declared, 
that some of the ancients made air, some water, 
an¢d some other matter, the principle of «1 2 «1. 
all things ; he adds, *rovro: kat rooaurny P- 163. oper. 


256. HOW THE. MATERIALISTS ; EXPLAINED, 
paciv eivat ty dragav ovoldy:ira StadAeurqura maGn roe: 
Tv, Kat eet, kat: Siabéoetc’. Kat: route pity’ oriouy etrat: 
aivtav’ ra Ob ddAa yiryvecOar'xal petpea Orie bastpduse’: Ehis) - 
they affirmed to be all the:eubstarge-or eskence: 
that was; but-all other, things, :the. passiats, fy: 
fections, and dispositions of it; :and that. this, ° 
therefore, was eternal, as being « edpable afi ma 
change, but: all. —— seaeaaieeed — 
and corrupted.—.. 17: ome are aoe 
xv. But these Materialists cele iiniiane: 
saulted. ‘by the other Italic philosophers, in. the: 
manner before declared, that no real entities, ‘dise 
tinct from the modifications of any substaneg;: 
could be generated or. corrupted, because nothing 
could come from nothitg, ior go-to Aothing 5 “they: 
would not seem plainly to contradict that theorem, 
but only: endeavoured.-to interpret it. inte. a come: 
pliance with their own hypothesis, and distiaguish 
concerning the sense of it in ‘this .manner: that it, 
ought to be understood only of the substance of — 
matter, and nothing else, viz. that no-matter.could. 
be made or corrupted, but that all other. things: 
whatsoever, not: only forms and: qualities of bo~ 
. dies, but also souls; -life,-sensé, and: understanhd- 
ing, though really different from magnitude, fi- 
gure, site, and motion, yet ought to be accounted 


only the ram, the passions and accidents of this: ... 


matter, and therefore might be generated out of 
it, and corrupted again iato it, and, that without. 
the production or. destruction of any: teal entity, 
matter being the only thing that is. accounted: 
such. All this. we learo_ from these words: of 
Metaph. 1. 1: Aristotle, Kat Qa TOUTO OvTE ybyveabas ovbev: 
tom, testes olovrat, outs: aroAAvobar, we: THe rowavrng pu-: 

" gewe det owloutvac. danen-8¢ rov Swxparn iar: 
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ply obre yiyvecBav'drduc, Erav ylyvinar xadde # pioverede, 
ovre arénrvoba; drap avoBadXy ravrac rac tkec, Saco 
vronivay 0 UMOKSULEVOY; . Tov Dw pan autor, ‘ottrwo .quet 
ey aAXwv dudiv’ Be ‘3a aval rive qvow,; if ulav,.7 tAsoug - 
yaar, |.8&: aly. yiyveran ta GAAa, cwlonbyrac: acelae’. . The 
sense whereof 4s this: -And,: therefore, as to that 
-axiom.of some philosophers, that nothing is either 
-generated oridestroyéd, these. Materialists admit 
#t.to-be trae in: respect of: the substance of matter 
ronly, which:.is always preserved the same; as, 
-say they,: we:do nat: say, that Socrates is simply 
ror absolutely made; when he is made either hand- 
-some or. musicat, ‘or thab be is destroyed when he 
loseth: those dispositions, because the subject So- 
-crates still. remains the same; so neither are we to 
say, that any thing else is absolutely either. gene- 
_. ‘Yated'or corrupted, because the substance or mat- 

_ iter of every thing always continues. For there 
‘must needs be some certain nature, from which 
‘all other things are generated, that still remaining 
-one and the same.— _ . 

We have noted this passage of Aristotle’s the 
rather, ‘because this is just the very doctrine of | 
Atheists at this day ; that the substance of matter 
‘or extended: bulk is the only real entity, and 
therefore the only unmade thing, that is neither 
-generable nor creatable, .but ‘necessarily existent 
from eternity ; but whatever else is'in the world, 
as life and animality, soul and miind, ‘being all 
-but accidents and affections of this matter (as if 
‘-therefore .they had no real entity at all in them), 
are generable out of nothing and corruptible into 
‘nothing, so long as the matter, in which they are, 
still remains the same. The. result of which is 
‘no less than this, that there can be no other gods 
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or god, than such as was at first made or generated 
out of senseless matter, and may be corrupted 
again into it. And here indeed lies the grand 
mystery of Atheism, that every thing besides the 
substance of matter is made or generated, and may 
be again unmade or corrupted 
However, Anaxagoras, though an Ionic philo- 
sopher, and therefore, as shall be declared after- 
ward, successor to those Atheistic Materialists, 
was at length so far convinced by that Pythagoric 
doctrine, that no entity could be naturally gene- 
rated out of nothing, as that he departed from his 
predecessors herein, and did for this reason ac- 
_knowledge mind and soul, that is, all cogitative 
being, to be a substance really distinct from mat- 
ter, neither generable out of it nor corruptible into 
it; as also that the forms and qualities of bodies 
(which he could not yet otherwise conceive of . 
.than as things really distinct from those modifica- 
tions of magnitude, figure, site, and motion), must 
for the same cause pre-exist before generations in 
certain similar atoms,.and remain after corruptions, 
. being only secreted and concreted in them. By 
‘means whereof he introduced a certain spurious 
Atomism of his own; for whereas the genuine 
_ Atomists before his time had supposed éyxouc. 
‘avonoiovc, GissimHar atoms,—devoid of all forms 
and qualities, to be the principles of all bodies, 
Anaxagoras substituted in the room of them his 
onotopépea, his similar atoms,—endued from eter- 
nity with all manner of forms and qualities incor- 
ruptibly. | 
xvi. We have made it manifest, that those Mate- 
rial. philosophers, described by Aristotle, were ab- 
solute Atheists, not merely because they made body 
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to be the only substance, though that. be a thing, 
which Aristotle himself justly reprehends 
them for also in these words of his, dao Metspb. oe 
pay ovy Ey re TO wav Kal play tival tiva quar, a iv, oper. 
we tAny riBéact, Kat ravrny owparicyy, Kal pée- 
yeBog Exouveav, Snroy Sri woAAaywe apapravovet, Twv yap 
cwuatwy rd atoyea riPkace povov, rwvde aowudruy ov, 
Syrwy Kal dowyarwy’ They who suppose the world 
to be one uniform thing, and acknowledge only 
one nature as the matter, and this corporeal or in- — 
dued with magnitude, it is evident, that they err 
many ways, and particularly in this, that they set 
down only the elements of bodies, and not of in- 
corporeal things, though there be also things in-. 
corporeal.—I say, we have not concluded them 
Atheists, merely for this reason, because they de- 
nied incorporeal substance, but because they de- 
duced all things whatsoever from dead and stupid 
matter, and made every thing in the world, be- 
sides the bare substance of matter, devoid of all 
quality, generable and ,corruptible. 

Now we shall take notice of an objection, made 
by some late writers, against this Aristotelic ac- 
cusation of the old philosophers, founded upon a 
passage of Aristotle’s own, who else- 
where, in his book De Calo, speaking _ Pee 
of the heaven or world, plainly affirms, * oper. 
yevopevov piv ovv dravrec etvai guow, that all 
the philosophers before himself did assert the 
world to have been made, or have‘had a begin- 
ning.—From whence these writers infer, that 
therefore they must needs be all Theists, and hold 
the Divine creation of the world; and consequently, 
that Aristotle contradicts himself, in representing 
many of them as Atheists, acknowledging only 
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one material principle of the whole universe, 
without any intending or efficient.cause., But.we 
cannot: but pronounce this to be a great error.in 
these writers,-to conclude all those, who held the 
world to have been made, therefore to have been 
‘Theists; whereas it is certain on the contrary, that 
all the first and most, ancient Atheists did. (in 
-Aristotle’s language): Koopotratety Rn. ytvvav: roy. KOmHQY, 
make or generate to the world,—that is, suppose 
‘it not to have been from eternity, but to have had 
a temporary. beginning; as- likewise that-it. was 
--corruptible, and would, some time or other, have 
‘an end again. .The sense of which Atheistic 
‘philosophers is represented by Lucretius.in this 
manner :* : 

Et quoniam docui, mundi mortalia templa 

Esse, et nativo consistere corpore coelum, 


' Et quacunque in eo fiunt, fientque, necesse 
Ksse ea dissolvi. 


And there seems to be indeed a necessity, in rea- 
. son, that they, who derive all things from a fortu- 
.itous principle, and hold every thing besides the 
substance of matter to have been generated, should 
‘supposethe world to have been generated likewise, 
as also to be corruptible. Wherefore, it may well 
‘be.reckoned for one of the vulgar errors, that all 
Atheists held the eternity. of the world. _ 
Moreover, when Aristotle subjoins immediately 
after, ad\\a YEVOMEVOY, OL pev aleror, ot pOagrov, that 
though the ancient philosophers all held the world 
to have been made, yet, notwithstanding, they 
_were divided in this, that some of them supposed, 
. for all that, that it would continue to eternity such 


* Lib. vi. ver. 43, Adde lib. y. ver. 236. 
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as it is, others, that it would be corrupted again; 
the former of these, whe conceived the world to 
be yevouevov, but aidov, made, but eternal, were 
none of them Atheists, but all Theists. Such as 
Plato, whom Aristotle seems particularly to per- 
stringe for this, who in his Timeus introduceth the 
supreme Deity bespeaking those inferior gods, the 
sun, moon, and stars (supposed by that philoso- 
pher to be animated) after this manner: 
& & & suov yevoueva, adura, & euovye ‘GAovroc, TO 
pity ov debty mrav Avrov’ reye Ph Kadwe a aps0- 
obiv xaityoy av, We sfAav, kaxov’ 3:2 Kat erelrep yeyt- 
—- mabe, aBavaror uv ovk éort, oud a@durot ro wajrav. obi piv 
37 AvOnveati ye, ond revEcoPe Bayarov poipac’ rie énne Bov- 
aoewr psiZovoc Ere Seauov Kat Kupustépov Aa yovrec* Those 
things, which are made by me, are indissoluble by 
amy wil; and though every thing which is com- 
acted, be in its own nature dissolvable, yet it is 
not the part:of one that.is good, to will the dissolu- 
tion or destruction of any thing that was once 
well made. Wherefore, though you are not abso- 
- jutely immortal, nor altogether indissolvable, yet 
notwithstanding you shall not be dissolved; nor 
ever die; my will being .a stronger band to hold 
you together, than any thing else-can be to loosen 
‘you.—Philo and other Theists followed Plato in 
this, asserting, that:though the world was made, 
yet it would ‘never be-corrupted, but have a post- 
eternity. Whereas all the ancient Atheists, namely, 
those who derived the original of things from na- 
ture and fortune, did at once deny both eternities 
‘to the world, past and future. Though we can- 
not say, that none but Atheists did this ; for Em- 
pedocles and Heraclitus, and afterward the Stoics, 
_ did not only.suppose the world likewise. generated, 
VOL. I. ) 


Sata p- 41. 
Ser. 
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and to be again corrupted, but also that this had 
_ been, and would be done over and over again, it 
infinite vicissitudes. 

Furthermore, as the world’s eternity was  gene- 
rally opposed by all the ancient Atheists, so it 
was maintained also by some Theists, and that 
not only Aristotle,* but also before him, by Ocel- 
lus Lucanus’ at least, though Aristotle thought 
not fit to take any notice of him; as likewise the 
latter Platonists universally went that way, yet 
so, as that they always supposed the world to 
have as much depended upon the Deity, as if it 
had been once created out of nothing by it. 

' To conclude, therefore: neither they, who as- 
serted the world’s generation and temporary be- 
ginning, were all Theists, nor they, who maintain- 
ed its eternity, all Atheists; but before Aristotle's 
time, the Atheists universally, and most of the 
Theists, did both alike conclude the world to 
have been made; the difference between them ly- 
ing in this, that the one affirmed the world to 
have been made by God, the other by the fortuit- 
ous motion of matter. 

Wherefore, if we would put another difference 
betwixt the Theists and Atheists here, as to this - 
particular, we must distinguish betwixt the system 
of the world and the substance of the matter. For 
the ancient Atheists, though they generally de- 
nied the eternity of the world, yet they supposed 
the substance of the matter, not only to have 
been eternal, but also self-existent and indepen- 
dent upon any other Being; they making it the — 
first principle and original of all things, and con- 


. - Physic. Auscultat. lib. viii, 
> wagl wdvren pcsmc, inter Scriptor. Mythol. a Tho. Gale ‘editos, p. 501. 
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sequently the only Numen. Whereas the genuine 
Theists,. though many of them maintained the 
world’s eternity, yet they all concluded, both the 
form and substance of it to have always depended 
upon the Deity, as the light doth upon the sun; 
the Stoics with some others being here excepted. 

xvii. Aristotle tells us, some were of opinion, 
that this Atheistic philosophy, which derives all 
things from senseless and stupid matter in the way 
of forms and qualities, was of great antiquity, and 
as old as any records of time amongst the Greeks; 
and not only so, but also that the ancient : 
Theologers themselves entertained it: Eiot Met. 1.1. c. 3. 
SE rivec, ol Kat TovE TapmTaAdalove, Kat TOAV 70 >. 265, 
Tne vuv yevioewc, Kat mpwrouc Ooroynoavrac, 
obrwe olovrat wept Tne puoewc StadaBev* Oxeavov re yap 
xat TnOuv éroinaay rnc yevicewe tratépac, Kal TOV Opkov Tw 
Gewy dw, Tv KaXoupévnv UT aUTWwY Srvya rwy TOUNTWY. 
ryiwrarov piv yap TO woEo(Uratov’ dpKoc 8 TO TYLWTATOY 
éorw’ There are some who conceive, that even the 
most ancient of all, and the most remote from this 
present generation, and they also who first theo- 
logized, did physiologize after this manner; foras- 
much as they made the Ocean and Tethys to have 
-been the original of generation ; and for this cause 
the oath of the gods is said to be by water (called 
by. the poets Styx), as being that from which they 
all derived their original. For an oath ought to 
be by that, which is most honourable; and that 
which is most ancient, is most honourable.—In . 
which words it is very probable, that Aristotle 
aimed at Plato; however, it iscertain, that Plato, in 
bis Theetetus,* affirms this Atheistic doctrine to 
_ have been very ancient, or wavra Exyove pone TE Kat 
Pp. 118. 

s 2 
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-kumozwe, that all things were the offspring of flux 
and motion,—that is, that all things were made 
and generated out of matter ; and that he chargeth 
Homer with it, in deriving the original of the gods 
themselves in like manner from’ the Ocean (or 
floating matter) in this verse of his, 


"Axsasov ve Oscy yiveciy, wal panréiga TnOdy, 


The father of all gods the Ocean is, 
Tethys their mother. 


Wherefore, these indeed seem to have been the 
ancientest, of all Atheists, who, though they ac- 
knowledged certain beings superior to men, which 
they called by the name of gods, did - notwith- 
standing really deny a God, according to the true 
notion of him, deriving the original of all things 
whatsoever in the universe from the ocean, that is, . 
fluid matter, or, which is all one, from night and 
chaos ; and supposing all their gods to have been 
made and generated, and consequently to be mor- 
tal and corruptible. Of which Atheistic theology 
Aristophanes gives.us the description in his Aves,” 
after this manner: ‘‘ That at first was nothing but 
Night and Chaos, which laying an egg, from thence 
was produced Love, that mingling ‘again with 
Chaos, begot heaven, and earth, and animals, and 
all the gods.” : 


Xéog Fy, nad WE, EeBbs ve pabrav wpdirov, nal Tépraper epic. 
1% 2, v2" die, ov” otpavic hv EpkBoug B kv darsipoos xbrsroic 
Theres wpapriorey baravizasov vOE f pepravogrrepoc Gov. 
"EE ob mrepemerropetvais deeaic BAaorey"Egtos & moGesvéc. 
LrinBooy varroy wrspvyow ypucaiy. since dvepconecs Slvasc. 
Ovrog 38 yaes wrapberrs pesyels voxle, nara Tagrapoy sipiy, 
Evsbortuce yikes iysirepov, nal mpairoy avnyayey i¢ ac, 
‘Tipérspev 8° obx Tv yévoc abavarran, welv “Rowe curbuifey dorayre. 


* Ver. 694. p. 404, edit. Kusteri. 
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First, all was chaos, one confused heap ; 

Darknoss enwrapt the disagreeing deep ; 

In a mixt crowd the jumbling elements were, 

Nor earth, nor air, nor heaven did appear ; 

Tillon this horrid vast abyss of things, 

Teeming Night, spreading o’er her coal-blaok wings, * 
Laid the first egg ; whence, after time’s due course, 
Issu’d forth Love (the world’s prolific source) 
Glistering ‘with golden wirigs; which fluttering o'er 
Dark Chaos, gendered all the numerous store 

Of animals and gods, &c, 


And whereas the poet there makes the birds to 
have been begotten between love and chaos before 
all the gods; though one might think this to have 
been done jocularly by him, merely to humour his 
plot; yet Salmasius* conceives, and not without 
some reason, that it was really a piece of, the old 
Atheistic cabala, which therefore seems to have 
run thus: That chaos or matter confusedly moved 
being the first original of all, things did from 
thence rise up gradually from lesser to greater 
perfection. First, inanimate things, as the ele- 
ments, heaven, earth, and seas ; then brute ani- 
mals; afterwards men, and. last of all the gods. 
As if not only the substance of matter, and those 
inanimate bodies of the elements, fire, water, air, 
and earth, were, as Aristotle somewhere speaks, 
according to the sense of those Atheistic 
. theologers, *guvoc mporepa rov Geov, Oeot 8: Kat a Aes = 
ravra, first in order of nature before God, ° Laem 
as being themselves also gods,—but also 
brute animals at least, if not men too. And this 
is: the Atheistic creation of the world, gods and 
all, out of senseless and stupid matter, or dark 
chaos, as the only original Numen; the perfectly 
inverted order of the universe. 


@ Exercitat. Plinian. in Solinum, tom. i, p. 309. 
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xvii1. But though this hypothesis be purely 
atheistical, that makes Love, which 1s supposed 
to be the original Deity, to have itself sprung at 
first from an egg of the night; and, consequent- 
ly, that all deity was the creature or offspring of 
matter and chaos, or dark fortuitous nature; yet 
Aristotle somewhere conceives, that.. not only 
Parmenides, but also Hesiod, and some others, 
who did in like manner make Love the supreme — 
deity, and derive all things from Love and Chaos, 
were to be exempted out of the number of those 
Atheistic Materialists before described; foras- 
much as they seemed to understand by love, an 
active principle and cause of motion in the uni- 
verse ; which, therefore, coutd not spring from an 
ege of the night, nor be the creature of matter, 
but must needs be something independent on it, 
and in order of nature before it: *uzomrevcee 8 av 
rie, “Hotodov mowrTov Cnrnoat TO rotovroy, Kav et Tic aXXo, 
"Epwra 1 'EniOupiav, ev roig ovow eOnxev we apyny, oiov 
kat Tlappevidnc. Kat yap ovroc karackevalwy rv row 
wayvroc yiveow, 


Tigarrierrov pesy (opnoiy) sgarra Osa pensicnro wavro. 
Hotodoc &, 
Tlavron pty wedrisra x do iver" airae Ewtive 


Tai siguo-regvoc, 
"HY" Egos, 0¢ wavreces pustametorn abavaroowy. 





e dé 9 hag ¥ ed © » »2 e , e 
WC CEOV EV TOLE OVOLY UTaPYELY TlYa aiTlay, NTIC Kivnoe Kas 
, A , , a ~~ cY - 
cuvetee Ta TWpayyata. TovToug pev ouv wwe yen Stavernat 

; 1‘ # “ ays ’ é 
wept TOU TIC WPWTOC, eLéorw Kptvety voTEpov" One would 


suspect, that Hesiod, and if there be any other 


* Aristot. Metaphys. lib. i. cap. iv. p. 267. 
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who made love or desire a principle of things in 
the universe, aimed at this very thing (namely, 
the settling of another active principle besides 
matter): for Parmenides, describing the genera- 
tion of the universe, makes Love to be the senior 
of all the gods; and Hesiod, after he had: men- 
tioned chaes, introduced Love as the supreme 
Deity. As intimating herein, that besides matter, 
there ought to be another cause or principle, that 
should be the original of motion and activity, and 
also hold and conjoin all things together. But 
how these two principles are to be ordered, and 
which of them was to be placed first, whether 
Love or Chaos, may be judged of afterwards.—In 
which latter words Aristotle seems to intimate, 
that Love, as taken for an active principle, was 
not to be supposed to spring from Chaos, but ra- 
ther to be in order of nature before it; and, there- 
fore, by this Love of their’s must needs be meant 
the Deity. And, indeed, Simmias Rhodius, in 
his Wings, a hymn made in honour of this Love, 
that is senior to all the gods, and a principle in 
the universe, teHs us plainly, that it is not Cupid, 
‘Venus’s soft and effeminate son, but another kind 
of love: 


Ori 94 Kimgideg wate: : 
‘Ravwiras 2 airic “Bows xarsvpas 
Ors yag Exgiva Bide, wagayos 88 eresboi. 
aie, Oaracoas re peuyol, ovgavian aric ve Osde pecs Exes. 
Tin D ivan txnocgicdpam aryiyiey ocxdasgov, ixpanva rh op Oipuoras. 


I’m not that wanton boy, 
The sea-froath goddess’s only joy. 
Pure heavenly Love I hight, and my 
Soft magic charms, not iron bands, fast tye 
Heaven, earth, and seas. The gods themselves do readily 
Stoop to my laws. The whole world dances to my harmony. 
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Moreover, this cannot be that Love neither, 
which is described in Plato’s Sympostum (as some 
learned men have conceived), that was begotten 
between Penia and Porus, this being not a divine 
but demoniac thing (as the philosopher there de- 
clares), no God, but a demon only, or of a middle 
nature. For it is nothing but ¢iAcKxaXia, or the 
love of pulchritude as such, which, though nghtly 
used, may perhaps wing and inspire the mind to 
noble and generous attempts, and beget a scorn- 
ful disdain in it of mean, dirty, and sordid things ; 
yet is capable of being abused also, and then it 
will strike downward into brutishness and sensu- 
ality. But at best it is an affection belonging 
only to imperfect and parturient beings; and 
therefore could not be the first principle of all 
things. Wherefore, we see no very great reason 
but that, in a rectified and qualified sense, this 
may pass for true theology; that Love is the su- 
preme Deity and original of all things; namely, | 
if by it be meant eternal, self-originated, intellec- 
tual Love, or essential and substantial goodness, 
that having an infinite overflowing fulness and fe- 
cundity, dispenses itself uninvidieusly, according 
to the best wisdom, sweetly governs all, without 
any force or violence (all things being naturally 
subject to its authority, and readily obeying its 
laws), and reconciles the ‘whole world into har- 
- mony. For the Scripture telling us,‘ that God is 
love, seems to warrant thus much to us, that love 
in some rightly qualified sense is God. 

xIx. But we are to omit the fabulous age, and 
to descend to the philosophical, to inquire there, 
_who they were among the professed philosophers, 
who atheized in that manner before described. It 
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is true, indeed, that Aristotle, in ather placeg, ac- 
cuses Democritus and Leucippus of the very 
same thing, that is, of assigning only a material 
cause of the yniverse, and giving no accaunt of 
the original of motion; but yet it ig certain, that 
these were not the persons intended by him here; 
those which he speaks of being rutc trav rpdrey 
— @Aocogysavrwy, some of the first and most ancient 
philosophers of all.—Moreoyer, it appears by the 
description of them, that they were such as did 
not philosophize in the way of atoms, but resolved 
all things whatsoever in the universe into oAqy - 
and xqQ rnc YAnc, matter, and the passions or af- 
fections, qualities and forms of matter; so that 
they were not Atomical, but Hylopathian philo- 
sophers. These two, the old Materialists and 
the Demorritics, did both alike derive a]] things 
from dead and stapid matter, fortuitously moved ; 
and the difference between them was only this, 
that the Democritics managed this business in the 
way of atoms, the other in that more vulgar way 
of qualities and forms: so that, indeed, this is 


-  eally but ane and the same Atheistic hypothesis, 


in two several schemes. And as one of them is 
| called the Atomie Atheism, se the other, for dis- 
tinction sake, may be called. the Hylopathian. 
xx. Now Aristotle tells us plainly, that these 
Hylopathian Atheists of his were all the first phi- 
losophers of the Ionic order and succession, be- 
fore Anaxageras.: Wherefore Thales being the 
head, he is consentaneously thereunto by Aristo- — 
ie made to be apyaryoc mc saauTne quAacopiac, the 
prince and leader of this kind of Atheistieal phi- 
losophy,—-he deriving all things whatsoever, as 
Homer had done before him, from water, and ac- 
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knowledging no other principle but the au 
matter. 

Notwithstanding which accusation of Avats: 
tle’s, Thales is far otherwise represented by good 
authors: Cicero* telling us, that, besides water, 
which he made to be the original of all corporeal 
things, he asserted also mind for another princi- 
ple, which formed all things out of the water ; and 
Laertius’ and Plutarch’ recording, that he was 
thought to be the first of all philosophers, who 
determined souls to be immortal. He is said also 
to have affirmed,* that God was rpeoBurarov ravrwv, 
the oldest of all things, and that the world was 
aowjpa cov, the workmanship of God.—Clemens* 
likewise tells us, that being asked, ct AavOave ro 
Ociov mpdccwy tio avOpwroc; Kal mwc, elrev, doye ovde 
Stavoovpevoc: whether any of a man’s actions could 
‘be concealed from the Deity? he replied, not so 
much as any thought.—Moreover, Laertius‘’ fur- 
ther writes of him, that he held rev xoopov tupvyor 
kat Saiuovwv wAnpn, that the world was animated, 
and full of demons.—Lastly, Aristotle? himself 
elsewhere speaks of him as a Theist; cai ev rp dA@ 
O€ rivec yuyny pepty Bar gaoiv. dOev tawe Kai Oadrnc wOn 
- wavra wAnpn Oewv ewa. Some think (saith he) that 
soul and life is mingled with the whole universe ; 
and thence, perhaps, was that of Thales, that all 
. things are full of gods. Wherefore, we conceive, 


* De Natur. Deor. lib. i. cap, x. p. 2894. tom. ix. oper. 

» Lib. i. segm. 24. p. 16. 

© De Placit. Philos. lib. iv. cap. ii. p. 908. tom. ii. oper. 

.  %Diog. Laert. lib. i. segm. 35. p. 21. et Plutarch. in Convivio septem 
sapientum, p. 153. tom. ii. oper. 

¢ Clemens Alex. Stromat. lib. v. p. 704. edit. Potteri. 

f Lib.i. segm. 27. p. 18. 

5 De Anima, lib. i. cap. v. p. 17. tom. ii. oper. 
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that there is very good reason, why Thales should 
be acquitted from this accusation of Atheism. 
Only we shall observe the occasion of his being 
thus differently represented, which seems to have 
been this; because, as Laertius* and Themistius’ 
intimate, he left no philosophic writings or monu- 
ments of his own behind him (Anaximander being 
the first of all the philosophic writers): whence 
probably it came to pass, that, in after times, 
some did interpret his philosophy one way, some 
another; and that he is sometimes represented as 
a Theist, and sometimes again as a downright | 
Atheist. . 

But, though Thales be thus by good authority 
acquitted, yet his next successor, Anaximander, 
can by no means be excused from this imputa- 
tion; and, therefore, we think it more reasonable 
to fasten that title upon him, which Aristotle 
bestows on Thales, that he was dpynyoc ri¢-ror- 
avrnc giAocogiac, the prince and founder of this 
Atheistic philosophy ;—who derived all things 
from matter, in the way of forms and qualities ; 
he supposing a certain infinite materia prima, 
which was neither air, nor water, nor fire, but 
indifferent to every thing, or a mixture of all, 
to be the only principle of the universe, and lead- 
ing a train of many other Atheists after him, such 
as Hippo, surnamed afcoc by Simplicius and 
others, Anaximenes, and Diogenes Apolloniates, © 
and many more; who, though they had some 
petty differences amongst themselves, yet all 
agreed in this one thing, that matter, devoid of 
‘understanding and life, was the first principle of 


* Lib. i. segm. 23. p. 15. b Orat. xxvi. p. 317. edit. Harduin. 
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all things ; till at length Apaxagoras stopped this 
Atheistie cyrrent amongst. these Tonic philoso- 
phers, introducing mind as a principle of the uni- 
yerse. | 
xxI. Bpt there is a pagsage in Aristotle's Phy- 
sis, Which seems at first sight to cgntradict this 
again; and to make Anaximander also not to 
haye been an Atheist, but a Divine philosopher : 
where, haying declared that several] of the an- 
the . principle of all ‘things, he ‘subjoins these 
words, So kaBarep déyouer, Qu TAavTAC 99 XN adr’ ary 
‘Trav GdAwy evar Soca. Kat wepié yey dmavra Kat wavra ° 
KuBepver, 6 OC pqaty oot Wy ToLover Tape TO Erepov &Aac 
airiac, oloy way, a $iAlay. Kai rovro elvat 70 Ostov, aa- 
| varov y¢o Kal aryrefpor, Wome pnow 0 "Avatiuavdpoc 
Kat 9 L EAELOT OL | TW pugtoayuv’ Therefore, there seems 
to be no principle of this Infinite, but this to be 
the principle of other things, and to contain all 
| things, apd govern all shings, as they all say, 
who do not make, besides infinite, any other 
canges, such as mind or friendship ; and that this - 
is the only real Numen or God in the world, it 
heing immortal and incorruptible, as Anaximan- 
der affirms, and most of the physiologers. —From 
which place some late writers have confidently 
concluded, that Anaximander, with those other 
physiologers there mentioned, did, by Infinite, 
—ynderstand God, according to the true notion of 
him. or an Infinite Mind, the efficient. cause of the 
universe, | and not senseless and stupid matter ; 
-gince this could not be sgid to he immortal, and 
fo govern all things; ,and, consequently, that 
Aristotle grossly contradicts himself, in making 
all those Ionic philosophers before Anaxagardas to 
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have been mere Materialists or Atheists. And it 
is possible, that Clemens Alexandrinus also might 
from this very passage of Aristotle’s, not suff- 
ciently considered, have been induced to rank 
Anaximander amongst the Divine philosophers, ais 
he doth in his Protreptric to the Greeks; where, 
after he had condemned certain of the old philo- 
sophers as Atheistic Corporealists, he ‘subfoins 
these words: *rwv S adXAwv gAoa0Guv, 
doot Ta ororyeia Vrepavrec, EoAUTpayyOUnody 43. cap. v 
rt upnAdrepov Kat TEPLTTOTEPOV, OL fev aUTwWY TO 
dretpov Kabduvnoav, ov ‘Avakinav8poc o Man- 
o10¢ mV, Kat "Avaka'yogdc 0 KyaLoputyioc, Kat o Adyvaioc 
‘ApyéAacc. But of the other philosophers, who, 
transcending all the elements, searched after ‘sonte 
higher and more excellent thing, ‘some of them 
praised Infinite, amongst which was Anaxtman- 
der the Milesian, Anaxagoras the Clazomenian, 
and the Athenian Archelaus.—As if 'thée¥e three 
had all alike acknowledged ‘an incorporéal Deity, 
and made an infinite mind, distinct frém matter; 
the first original ‘df all things. | 

But that forecited passave of Aristotle’s alone, 
well considered, ‘will itdelf‘afford a ‘sufficiént con- — 
futation of this opinion’; where Anaxithandér, 
with those other physiologers, is-plainly opposed 
to Anaxagoras, ‘who, ‘besides infiilite senseless 
matter, or similar.atoibs, ‘niade mifd to be'a prin- 
ciple of the universe, as also'to' Empedécleés, ‘who 
“made a ‘plastic life and natiiré, called:fridhdship, 
another principle of ‘the corporeal world ; from 
whence it plainly'follows, that Aiiaximandér ‘and 
the rest supposed not infinite mind, but infinite 
matter, without either mind or plastic matter, to 
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have been the only original of all things, and 
therefore the only Deity or Numen. 

Moreover, Democritus being linked in the con- 
text with Anaximander, as making both of them 
alike, ro azepov, or Infinite, to be the first princi- 
ple of all; it might as well be inferred from this 
place, that Democritus was a genuine Theist, as 
Anaximander. But as Democritus’s only prin- 
ciple was infinite atoms, without any thing of 
mind or plastic nature; so likewise was Anaxi- 
- mander’s an infinity of senseless stupid matter ; 
and, therefore, they were both of them Atheists 
alike, though Anaximander, in the cited words, . 
had the honour (if it may be so called) to be only 
named, as being the most ancient of all those 
Atheistical physiologers, and the ringleader of 
them. ; | 
_ xxir. Neither ought it at all toseem strange, that 
Anaximander, and those other Atheistical Mate. 
rialists, should call infinite matter, devoid of all 
understanding and life, the ro 6eov, the Deity or 
Numen, since to all those, who deny a God (ac- 
cording to the true notion of him), whatsoever else 
they substitute in his room, by making it the first 
principle of all things, though it be senseless and 
stupid matter, yet this must needs be accounted 
the only Numen, and divinest thing of all. 

Nor is it to be wondered at neither, that this 
infinite, being understood of matter, should be 
said to be, not only incorruptible, but also immor- 
tal, these two being often used as synonymous and 
equivalent expressions. For thus in Lucretius,* 
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the corruption of all inanimate bodies is called 
death: 





Mors ejus quod fuit ante ; 
And again, 
* Quando aliud ex alio reficit natura, nec ullam 
Rem gigni patitur, nisi morte adjutam aliena. . 
In like manner mortal is used by him for cor- 
ruptible : 
> Nam siquid mortale a cunctis partibus esset, 
Ex oculis res quzeque repente erepta periret. 
And this kind of language was very familiar with 
Heraclitus,° as appears from these passages of 
his, rupoc¢ Oavaroe, aépe yéveoic’ Kai aipog Bavarog véart ¥é- 
veoic’ ‘The death of fire is generation to air; and 
the death of air is generation to water ;—that is, 
_ the corruption of them: And again, uynow Bavaros, 
Wwp yevéobar" Wart 8: Oavatoc, ynv yevioba’ It is death 
to vapour or air, to be made water; and death 
to water, to be made earth.— In which Heraclitus 
did but imitate Orpheus, as appears from this 
verse of his, cited by Clemens Alexandrinus :° . 


“Eon Dap fuyi, Odvarec 8 Rarerow duobh 


Besides which, there are many examples of this 
use of the word a@avaroc, in other Greek writers, 
and some in Aristotle’ himself, who, speaking of | 
the heavens, attributes a8avacia and adiwrne to them, 
as one and the same thing; and also affirms, that 
the ancients therefore made heaven to be the seat 
of the Deity, we Ovra HOvov afavarov, as being only 
immortal,— that is, incorruptible. 


* Lib. i. vers. 264, 265. - © Lib. i. vers, 219. 
© Vide Henr. Stephan. in Poesi Philosophic. p. 137. 

"4 Stromat. lib. vi. cap. ii. p. 476. 
* De Coelo, lib. i. cap. iii. p. 614, 615. tom. i, oper. 
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Indeed, that. other expression, at first sight, 
would stagger one more, where it is said of this 
amepov, Or infinite,—that it doth not only contain, 
but also govern all things: but Simplicius* tells us, 
that this is to be understood likewise of matter, © 
and that no more was meant by it, than that all 
things were derived from it, and depended on it, 
as the first principle; o & Aoyoc roic: roLoUTote TEpl 
TWY PvoiKwY aoywr, arr ovy! wept Tw UrEp Gvow, et OE 
Kat mepte xew éXeyov Kat kuBeovay ovdey Bavnacroy. TO pev 
‘yp meptt xe umapyet T! vue atrigy, we Sta ravrev xe- 
povvre, 0 oe euBepvgy w WE KATA THY ETITNOELOTHTA AVTOU, TW 
vx avrov yevouévwv' These philosophers spake only 
of natural principles, and not of supernatural ; 
and though they say, that this infinite of their's 
does both contain and govern all things, yet this 
is not at all to be wondered at; forasmuch as con- 
taining belongs to the material cause, as that 
which goes through all things, and likewise go- 
verning, as that from which all things, according 
‘to a certain aptitude of it, are made.— Philoponus’ 
(who was a Christian) represents Aristotle’s sense 
in this whole place more fully, after this manner : 
‘‘ Those of the ancient physiologers, who had no 
‘respect to any active efficient cause, as. Anaxa- 
gorts had to tnind, and Empedocles to friendship 
and contention, supposed matter to be the only 
cause of all things ; and that it was infinite in mag- 
nitude, ingenerable and incorruptible, esteeming it 
‘to be a certain Divine thing, which did govern all, 
or preside over the compages of the universe, and . 


* Commentar. in octo Libros Physic. Auscultat: Aristot.:lib..i. , Cap. 
iii. p. 32. edit. Aldin. 

b Comment. in iv. primos Libros Physicor. lib. i. cap iii. a, 10. Adde 
cap. i. edit. Greece Venet. 1536. fol. 
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fo be immortal, that is, undestroyable. This 
Anaximenes said to be air, Thales to be water, 


' but Anaximander, a certain middle thing; some _ - 


one thing, and some another.” Kati ovdév ye Bavpa- 
orov nov, ey ™ Kal’ nuac TEpLOOW rouc mpwrovs un eriorn- 
savrac ™ epeorncvia rwy OAwY Suvapet, é ev rw srorxeiwn, 
Srp ay vrorrevev exasToc, airiov roic GAAorg TE Eval, TOUTO 
evQvc xal Oeov vrovoncac’ And Aristotle in this pas- 
sage tells us, that it is no wonder, if they, who 
did not attend to the active cause, that presides 
over the universe, did look upon some one of the 
- elements (that which each of them thought to be 
the cause of all other things) as God. But as 
they, considering only the material principle, con- 
ceived that to be the cause of all things ; so Anax- 
agoras supposed mind to be the principle of all 
things, and Empedocles, friendship and conten- 
tion.— 

XXIII. But to make it further appear, . that 
Anaximander’s philosophy was parely Atheisti- 
cal, we think it convenient to shew what account 
is given of it by other writers. Plutarch, in his 
Placita Philosophorum, does at once briefly re- 
present the Anaximandrian philosophy, 

* and censure it after this manner : “Avati- ena eae 
pardpoc Pus, Twv ovr THY apyny elvat 70 aret- F , oper. 

pov, Ex ‘yap rovrov mavra _yevectat, kat ag TOUTO. | 

wavra @Ocipecfat, Sid Kal. yervacbar areipouc KOoHOUC, Kal 
aA plcipeoBar’ Aeyet ovv da re drreipov ore, iva Ha eA- 
‘Asirn 1 yévectc 7 vporauevy® duaprdver St ovroc, tiv piv 
Bhav “Eropaivopevocy 70 O€ movovy airiov avapay, ro oe 
drrerpoy ovdey @dXo, ¥ 7 Udy & éoriv. ov Suvarar Sé 4 SAN eivat 
evioyeia, Edv uy TO ToLovy UToKénrat’ ’ Anaximander the 
-Milesian affirms Infinite to be the first principle ; 
and that all things are generates out of.it, and 
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corrupted again into it ; and therefore that infinite 
worlds are successively thas generated and cor- 
rupted. Arid he gives the reason why it is inft- 
nite, that so theré might be never any fail of. ge-— 
nerations. But he erreth in this, that assigning — 
only a material cause, he takes away the active 
principle of things. For Anaximander’s Infinite 
1s nothing else but matter; but matter can produce 
nothing, unless there be ‘also an active cause. 
Where he shews also, how Anaximenes followed. 
Attaximander herein, in assigning only a matenat 
cause of the universe, without any efficient; 
though he differed from him, in making the first 
matter to be air, and deriving all things from 
thence by rarefaction and condensation. Thus; 
we see, it is plain, that Anaximander’s Infinite 
was no infinite mind, which is the true Deity, but 
| only infinite matter, devoid of any life or 
iv. Prep. active power. Eusebius is more parti- 
ef. 3. Sie. ' cular in giving an account of Anaximar- 
der’s Cosmopeeia ; To Grreipov pavat TY wae 
way atria tyew re Tov tavroc yeviotwe re Kat pOopac, e& 
ov Si pHa tovc re ovpavouc dmoKexpioBat, Kat KafoAov rove 
amravrac amelpouc ovrac Koopouc’ got SE TO EK TOU GLOLOV 
yovtpov Beopnov Te Kat Yuypou, Kara thy yéveow rouse TOD 
KOopou aokpOnvar; Kal twa & TovTou pAoyoC opaipay Te- 
pipunvar r~ rept nv nm aépr, We TH Sivdpw protov. fe Te 
yor aroppayeionc, Kai tig rivac crocheoBelonc KUKAoUC, 
VirooTivat TOY HAY, Kal THY oEANVNY, Kal Tove dotipac” 
Anaximander affirms Infinite (matter) to be the 
only cause of the generation and corruption of all 
things; and that the heavens, and infinite worlds; 
‘were tade out of it, by way of secretion or segre- 
ation. Also that those generative principles of 
éat and cold, that were contained in it from eter- 
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nity, being segregated, when this world was made, 
a certain sphere of flame or fire did first arise and 
encompass the air, which surrounds this earth 
(as a bark doth a tree), which being afterwards 
broken, and divided into smaller spherical bodies, 
constituted the sun and moon and all the stars.— 
‘Which Anaximandrian Cosmopeia was briefly 
hinted at by Aristotle in these words, er 
og so ee eae : ; ys.}.1.¢.4. 
ot 88 Ex TOU EVOC, EvOVaacC Tde EyavTLOTNTAG, eK- 
xplvovav, sore “AvakinavSeee gnot’ Some philoso- 
phers generate the world by the secretion and se- 
gregation of inexistent contrarieties, as Anaximan- 
der speaks.—And elsewhere in his Me- 
taphysics, he takes notice of ‘Avakuav- | 
Spov ro piyua, Anaximander’s mixture of things.— 
Whence we conclude, that Anaximander’s Infi- 
nite was nothing else but an infinite chaos of mat- 
ter, in which were either actually or potentially, 
contained all manner of qualities ; by the fortuit- 
ous secretion and segregation of which, he sup- 
posed infinite worlds to be successively generated 
and corrupted. So that we may now easily. guegs, 
whence Leucippus and Democritus had their infi- 
nite worlds, and perceive how near akin these two 
Atheistic hypotheses were. But it will not be 
ainiss to take notice also of that particular conceit, 
which Anaximander had, concerning the first ori- 
ginal of brute animals, and mankind. Of the. 
former, Plutarch gives us this account: 
’ Avatinavdpoc év vyp@ yevynOnvat ra mpwra Coa, Pla. Ph. 1. 5... 
ia ’ P ' c. 19. p. 908. 
protic mepteyoueva axavOwéeot, mooBarvovane tom. it: oper: ; 
& rye nXtxlac, aroaivey ext ro Enporspov, Kai - os 
TELPPHYVULEVOY TOU pAOLOY, EW OALyoV. ypovoy ueradiwvat” 
That the first animals were generated in moisture, 
and encompassed about with certain thorny barks,- 
T2 
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by which they were guarded and defended which; 
' after further growth; coming to be more. dry and 
cracking, they issued forth, but lived only a short 
time after—And as for the first original of men, 
-- Eusebius represents his sense thus :: EE 
E.P.1.4. 
arrondev Lowy o > avblpworroc eyevenOn, & ix row Ta 
piv GdXa St Eavrwy TAX véweoOat, povov 8 rov avOpwrov 
mohvypoviou Sctafher riOnvnoewe, So Kal Kar apyac ovK ap 
wore Towvroy.ovra SxacwOnvac:. Men were at first gene- 
yated in the bellies of other animals, forasmuch as 
all other animals, after they are brought forth, are 
quickly able to feed and nourish themselves, but 
man alone needs to be nursed up a long time ; and 
therefore -could not be preserved at first, in any 
other way.—But Plutarch _expresseth 
Syme. i. 8. this something more particular! y: Avake- 
“ if oe pavdpos & ey ix Qiow ey yertoBae ro mpwroy avilpes- 
woug atogaiverct, Kat Tpagevrac. Kat “yevontevouc 
txavovc tavroic PBonfav, exPANOnvar ryvixavta Kat yne 
AqBéoa. . Anaximander concludes, that men were 
at first generated in the : bellies of fishes, and - be- 
ing there nourished, till they grew strong, and. — 
were able to shift for themselves, they were after: 
ward. cast out upon dry. land.—Lastly, Anaxi- 
mander’s theology is thus both represented to us, 
eee and censured, by Velleius, the Epicurean 
Hib. 1:c.a.. philosopher i in Cicero: “ Anaximandn 
Be ee opinio est. nativos esse deos, longis inter- 
vallis orientes occidentesque, eosque in- 
numerabiles esse mundos: sed nos deum nisi sem- 
piternum intelligere qui possumus?” Anaximan- 
der’s opinion is, that the gods are native, rising 
and vanishing again, in Jong periods of times ; and. 
that these gods are innumerable worlds: but how | 
*, Can-we conceive that to be a God, which is not 
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eternal ?— We learn from hetice, that Anaximan- 
der did indeed so far comply with vulgar opinion, 
as that he retained the name of gods; but, how- 
ever, that he really denied the existence of the thing 
itself, even according to the judgment of this 
Epicurean philosopher. Forasmuch ‘ag all his 
gods were native and mortal, and indeed nothing 
‘else, but those innumerable worlds, which he sup- 
posed in certain periods of time to be successively 
generated and destroyed. Wherefore, it is plain, 
that Anaximander’s only real Numen, that is, his 
first principle, that was ingenerable and incor- 
Tuptible; was nothing but infinite matter, devoid 
of all understanding and life, by the fortuitous se- 
cretion of whose inexistent qualities and parts, he 

supposed, first, the elements of earth, water, air, 
_-and fire, and then, the bodies of the sun, moon, and 
stars, and both bodies and souls of men and other 
animals, and lastly, innumerable or infinite such 
worlds as these, as so many secondary and native 
‘gods (that were also mortal), to have been gene- 
"rated, according to that Atheistical hypothesis de- 
scribed in Plato.* 

xx1v. It is certain, that the vulgar in all ages 
have been very ill judges of Theists and Atheists, 
they having condemned many hearty Theists;:as 
guilty of Atheism, merely because they dissented 
‘from them in some of their superstitious rites and 
opinions. As for example ; ; Anaxagoras the Cla- . 
zomenian, though he was the first of all the Ionic 
philosophers (unless Thales ought to be excepted) 
- who made an infinite mind tobe a principle, that 
is, asserted a Deity, according to the true notion 
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of it s yet he was, notwithstanding, generally cried 
Pls. Apo, Gown for an Atheist, merely because 
Socr. p 362. he affirmed the sun to be pvdpov Starrupoy, 
a mass of fire, ora fiery globe, and the moon to be 
an earth ;—that is, because he denied them to be 
animated and endued with understanding souls, 
and consequently to be gods. So likewise So- 
crates was both accused, and condemned, ‘for 
atheistical impiety, as denying.all gods, though 
nothing was pretended to be proved against him, 
but only this, that he did @covc ddacxay ph 
voulZey, ove 1 woAte vomidet, erepa oe Satpovie 
kava ecpéony, teach that those were not true gods 
which the city worshipped, and in the room thereof 
introduce other new gods.— And lastly, the Christ- . 
lans in the primitive times, for the same reason, 
were vulgarly traduced for Atheists by the Pa- 
gans, as Justin Martyr declares in his Apology,° 
@Beor kexAnpuela, Kai opoAoyoupEY Twy rotovrwY voploutyey 
“ Pesiv abcor civae® ~=We are called Atheists; and we 
confess ourselves such, in respect of those gods 
which they worship, but not of the true God.— 
And as the vulgar have unjustly condemned many 
‘Theists for Atheists, so have they also acquitted 
many rank Atheists from the guilt of that crime, 
merely because they externally complied with 
them, in their religious worship, and forms of 
speech. Neither is it only the vulgar, that have 
been mposed upon herein, but also the generality 
of learned men, who have been commonly so su- 
- perficial in this business, as that they have hardly 
taken notice of above three or four Atheists, that 
ever were in former times, as, namely, Diagoras, 
Theodorus, Euemerus, and Protagoras; whereas 
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Democritus and Anaximander wereasrank Athe- 
ists as any of them all, though they had the wit to 
carry themselves externally with more cautious- 
vess. And Indeed it was really one and the self- 
same form of Atheism, which both these enter- 
tained, they deriving all things alike, from dead 
and stupid matter fortuitously moved, the differ- 
ence between them being only this, that they ma- 
naged it two different ways; Anaximander in the 
way of qualities and forms, which isthe more vul- 
gar and obvious kind of Atheism ; but Democritus 
in the way of atome and figures, which seems to 
be a more learned kind of Atheism. . 

And though we do not doubt at all, but that 
Plato, in his tenth De Legibus, where he attacks 
Atheism, did intend the confatation as well of the 
Democritic as the Auaximandrian Atheism; yet 
whether it were, because he had ng mind to take 
any notice at all of Democritus, who is not so 
much as once mentioned by him any where, or else 
because he was not so perfectly acquainted with 
that Atomic way of physiologizing, certain it is, 
that be there describes the Atheistic hypothesis 
more according to the Anaximandrian than the 
Democritic form. For whey he represents the 
Atheistic generation of heaven and earth, apd al] 
things in them, as resulting from the fortuitous 
commixture of hot and cold, hard and soft, mojst 
and dry corpuscula; this is clearly more agreeable 
with the Anaximandrian generation of the world, 
ly the secretion of inexistent contrarieties in the 
matter, than the Democritic Cosmopeia, by the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, devoid of all man 
ner of qualities and forms. 

_ Some indeed seem to call that scheme of A the- 
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ism,- that deduces all things from matter, in the 
way of qualities and forms, by the name of Peri- 
patetic, or Aristotelic Atheism; we suppose for 
_ this. reason, because Aristotle physiologized in 
that way of forms and qualities, educing them out 
of the power of the matter. But since Aristotle 
himself cannot.be justly taxed for an Atheist, this 
form of Theism ought rather, as we conceive, to 
be denominated from Anaximander, and called 
the Anaximandrian Atheism. 

xxv. Now the reasons, why Democritus and 
Leucippus new-modelled Atheism, fromthe Anax- 
imandrian and. Hylopathian into the Atomic form, 
seem to have been chiefly these:—first, because 
they, being well instructed in that Atomic way of 
physiologizing, were really convinced, that it was 
_ not only more ingenious, but also more agreeable 
to truth; the other, by real qualities and forms, 
seeming a thing unintelligible. Secondly, because 
they foresaw, as Lucretius intimates, that the pro- 
duction of forms and qualities out of nothing, and 
the corruption of them again into nothing, would 
prepare an easy way for men’s belief of a Divine 
creation and annihilation. And lastly, because, 
as we have already suggested, they plainly per- 
ceived, that these forms and qualities of matter 
were of a doubtful nature; and therefore, as they 
were sometimes made a shelter for Atheism, so 
they might also prove, on the contrary, an asylum 
for Corporeal Theism; in that it might possibly be 
supposed, that either the matter of the whole 
_ world, or else the more subtile and fiery part of it, 
was originally endued with an understanding 
form or quality, and consequently, the whole an 
animal or god. Wherefore, they took another 
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more effectual course, to secure their Atheism; 
and exclude all possibility of a corporeal God, by | 
deriving the original of all things from atoms, 
devoid of all forms and qualities, and having no- 
thing in them, but magnitude, figure, site, and 
‘motion, as the first principles; it following un- 
avoidably from thence, that life and understand- 
ing, as well as those other qualities, could be only 
accidental and secondary results from certain for- 
tuitous concretions and contextures of atoms; so 
that the world could be made by no previous coun- 
sel or understanding, and therefore by no Deity. 
xxvi. We have here represented three several 
forms of Atheism —-the Anaximandrian, the Demo- 
critical, and the Stratonical. But there is yet ano- 
ther form of Atheism, ‘different from them all, to 
be taken notice of, which is such, as supposes one 
kind of plastic and spermatic, methodical and ar- 
tificial nature, but without any sense of conscious 
understanding, to preside over the whole world, 
and dispose and conserve all things, in that regu- 
4ar frame in which they are. Such a form of Athe- 
‘ism as this is hinted to us in that doubt- 
ful passage of Seneca’s; “Siveanimal est jot Qu=e, 
mundus, (for so it ought to be read, and >. oe 
not antma) sive corpus natura gubernante, ut ar- 
bores, ut sata;” whether the whole world be an ani- 
mal (i.e. endued with one sentient and rational 
life), or whether it be only a body governed by (a 
certain plastic and methodical, but senseless) na- 
ture, as trees, and other plants or vegetables.—In 
- which words are two several hypotheses of the 
mundane system, sceptically proposed by one, 
who was a Corporealist, ard took it for granted 
that all was body. First, that the whole world, 
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though having nothing but body in it, yet was not- 
withstanding an animal, as our human bodies 
are, endued with one sentient orrational life and na- 
' ture, one soul or mind, governing and ordering the 
whole. Which corporeal Cosmo-zoism we do not 
reckon amongst the forms of Atheism, but rather 
account it for a kind of spurious Theism, or The- 
ism disguised in a Paganic dress, and not without 
a complication of many false apprehensions, con- 
cerning the Deity, in it. The second is, that the 
whole world is no animal, but, as it were, one huge 
plant or vegetable, a body endued with one plastic 
or spermatic nature, branching out the whole, or- 
derly and methodically, but without: any under- 
standing or sense. And this must needs be ac- 
counted a form of Atheism, because it does not 
derive the original of things in the universe from 
any clearly intellectual principle or conscious 
nature. | | 
_ xxvir. Now this form of Atheism, which sup- 
poses the whole world (there being nothing but 
body in it) not to be an animal, but only a great 
plant or vegetable, having one spermatic form, or 
plastic nature, which, without any conscious rea- 
_son or understanding, orders the whole, though # 
have some nearer correspondence with that Hylo- 
zoic form of Atheism before described, in that it 
does not suppose nature to be a mere fortuitous, 
dut a kind of artificial thing; yet it differs from it 
in this, that the Hylozoic supposing all matter, as 
such, to have life essentially belonging to it, must 
therefore needs attribute to every part of matter 
{or at least every particular totum, that is one by 
continuity) a distinct plastic life of its own, but 
acknowledge a0 one conuon life, as ruling over 
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the whole corporeal universe; and consequently 
impute the original of all things (as hath been al- 
ready observed) to a certain mixture of chance, 
aad plastic or methodical nature, both together. 
Whereas the cosmo-plastic Atheism quite ex- 
cludes fortune or chance, subjecting all things to 
the regular and orderly fate of one plastic or plan- 
dal nature, ruling over the whole. Thus that phi- 
josopher before mentioned concludes, that whe- 
_ ther the world were an animal (in the Stoical sense) 
or whether it were a mere plant or vege- 

table, * Ab initio ejus usque ad exitum, S42 | > 
quicquid facere, quicquid pati debeat, 
inclusum est. Ut in semine, omnis futuri ratio 
hominis comprehensa est. Et legem barbe et 
canorum nondum natus infans habet ; tetius enim © 
corporis, et sequentis etatis, in parvo occultoque 
lineamenta suat. Sic origo mundi non magis solem 
et lunam, et vices syderum, et animalium ortus, 
quam quibus mutarentur terranea, continuit. In 
his fuit inundatio, que non secus quam hyems, 
quam estas, lege mundi venit.” Whatsoever, 
from the beginning to the end of it, it can either do 
or suffer, it was all at first included in the nature 
of the whole; as in the seed is contained the whole __ 
delineation of the future man, and the embryo or ~ 
unborn infant hath already in it the law of a beard 
and grey hairs; the lineaments of the whole body, 
and of its following age, being there described as 
it were in a little and obscure compendium. Ip— 
like manner, the origmal and first rudiments of the 
world contained in them not only the sun and 
‘moon, the courses of the stars, and the generation 
of animals, but also the vicissitudes of all terres- — 
- trial things; and every deluge or inundation of wa- 
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_ ter comes to pass no less by the law of the world | 
‘(its spermatic or plastic nature) than winter and 
summer doth. 

xxvill. We do not deny it to be Noacibie: Sui 
that some in all ages might have entertained such 
an Atheistical conceit as this, that the original of 
this whole mundane system was from one artificial, 
orderly, and methodical, but senseless nature 
lodged in the matter; but. wé cannot trace the 
footsteps of this doctrine any where so much as 
among the Stoics, to which sect Seneca, who | 
speaks so waveringly and uncertainly in this — 
point (whether the world were an animal or a 
plant), belonged. And, indeed, divers’ learned 
men have suspected, that even. the Zenonian and 
Heraclitic Deity itself, was no other than such.a 
plastic nature or spermatic principle in the uni- 
verse, asin the seeds of vegetables and animals 
doth frame their respective bodies orderly and 
artificially. Nor can it be denied, but that there 
hath been just cause given for such a suspicion ; 
forasmuch.as the best of Stoics, sometimes con- 
founding God with nature, seemed to make him 
nothing but an artificial fire, orderly and metho- 
dically proceeding to generation. And it was fa- 
miliar with them, as Laertius® tells us, to call 
God om:pparov doyov rov Koopov, the spermatic rea- 
son, or form of the world.— Nevertheless, because 
Zeno’ and others of the chief Stoical doctors did 
also many times assert, that there was quoi voepd 
kai Aoyxn, a rational and intellectual nature (and 
therefore not a plastic principle only) in the mat- 
ter of the universe;.as, likewise, that the whole 


@ Lib. vii. segm. 136. p. 450. 
» Vide Diog, Luert. Jib. vii. p. 148, p. 459. 
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world was an animal, and not a mere plant; there- 
fore, we incline rather to excase the generality of 
the first and most ancient Stoics from the imputa- 
tion of Atheism, and to account this form. of 
Atheism, which we now speak of, to be but a 
certain degeneracy from the right Heraclitic and 
Zenonian cabala, which seemed to contain these 
two things in it; first, that there was an animalish, 
sentient, and intellectual nature, or a conscious 
soul and mind, that presided over the whole 
world, though lodged immediately in, the fiery 
matter of it; secondly, that this sentient and in-— 
tellectual nature, or corporeal soul and mind of 

the universe, did contain also under it, or within 
it, as the inferior part of it, a certain plastic na- 
ture, or spermatic principle, which was proper- 
ly the fate of all things. For thus Heraclitus* 
defined Fate, Aoyov rov Sta rng ovalac Tov Tavrog Sine 
Kovra, 7] ‘aBéprov owpa, orépua THC Tov Tavroc yevéoewe” 

A certain reason passing through the substance 
of the whole world, or an ethereal body, that was 

the seed of the generation of the universe.— And 

- Zeno’s’ first principle, as it is said to be an intel- 
lectual nature, so it is also said to have contained 

1D it wavrac rove oTEpuaTiKoUc Aoyouc, xa ovc txaora 
caQ sipappévny “ylyverat, all the. spermatic ‘reasons 
and forms, by which every thing is done accord- 
ing to fate——However, though this seem to have 
been the genuine doctrine, both of Heraclitus and 
Zeno, yet others of their followers afterwards 
divided these two things from one another, and 

taking only the latter of them, made the “plastic 


"2 Apud Plutarch, de Placitis Philosophor. lib. i. cap. xxviii. p. 885. 
tom. ii. oper. 
> Vide Plutarch, ubi supra. lib. i. a vii. p; 881. 
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or spermatic nature, devoid of all animality or 
conscious intellectuality, to be the highest prin- 
ciple-in the universe. Thus Laertius tells us,” 
that Boethus, an eminent and famous Stoical’ 
doctor, did plainly deny the world to be an ani- 
mal, that is, to have any sentient, conscious, or 
intellectual nature presiding over it; and, conse- 
quently, must needs make it to be but “ corpus 
natura gubernante, ut arbores, ut sata,” a body 
governed by a plastic or vegetative nature, as 
trees, plants, and herbs.—And as it is possible, 
that other Stoics and Heraclitics might have done 
the like before Boethus, so it is very probable, 
that he had after him many followers; amongst 
which, as Plinius Secundus may be reckoned for 
one, so Seneca himself was not without a doubt- 
Sal tincture of this Atheism, as hath been already 
shewed. Wherefore this form of Atheism, which 
supposes one plastic or spermatic nature, one 
plantal or vegetative life in the whole world, as 
the highest principle, may, for distinction sake, 
he called the Pseudo-Stoical, or Stoical Atheism. 

xx1x. Besides these philosophic Atheists, - 
whose several forms we have now described, it - 
cannot be doubted, but that there have been in 
all ages many other. Atheists that have not at 
_all philosophized, nor pretended to maintain any 
particular Atheistic system or hypothesis, in a 
way of reason, but were only led by a certain 
dull and sottish, though confident disbelief of 
whatsoever they could not either see or feel; which 
kind of Atheists may, therefore, well be account- 
ed enthusiastical or fanatical Atheists, Though 
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it be true, in the meantime, that even all manner 
of Atheists whatsoever, and those of them, who 
most of all pretend to reason and philosophy, 
may, in some sense, be justly styled also both en- 
thusiasts and fanatics. Forasmuch as they are 
not Jed or carried on, into this way of atheizing, 
by any clear dictates of their reason or under- 
standing, but only by an coun adoyoc, a certain 
blind and irrational impetus ;—they being, as it 
were, inspired to it by that lower earthly life and 
nature, which is called in the Scripture oracles, 
ro mvevpa tov Koouov, the spirit of the world, or a 
mundane spirit,—and is opposed to the'ro rveipa ro. 
x rov Ocov, the Spirit that is of God.—For, when 
the apostle speaks after this manner, ‘“‘We have 
not received the spirit of the world, but the Spirit 
that is of God,” he seems to intimate thus much 
to us, that as some men were led and inspired by 
a Divine spirit, sa others again are inspired by a 
mundane spirit, by which is meant the earthly 
hfe. Now the former of these two are not to be 
accounted enthusiasts, as the word is now com- 
monly taken in a bad sense; because the Spirit of 
God is no irrational thing, but either the very 
self-same thing with reason, or else such a thing 
as Aristotle (as it were vaticinating concerning it) 
somewhere calls Acyou rt xpeirrov, a certain better 
and diviner thing than reason ;—and Plotinus, 
pilav Aoyov, the root of reason.—But, on the con- 
trary, the mundane spirit, or earthly life, is irra- 
tional sottishness ; and they, who are atheistically 
inspired by it (how abhorrent soever they may. 
otherwise seem to be from enthusiasm and revela- 
tions), are notwithstanding really no better than a 
kind of bewitched enthusiasts and blind spiritati, 
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that are wholly ridden and acted by a dark, nar- 
row, and captivated principle of life, and, to use: 
their own. language, in-blown by it,. and by it be-: 
_reft, even in speculative things, of all free reason 
and understanding. Nay, they are. fanatics too,. 
however that word seems to have a more peculiar 
respect to something of a Deity; all Atheists 
being that blind goddess Nature’s fanatics. 

. xxx. We have described four several forms of 
Atheism :—first, the Hylopathian or Anaximan- 
drian, that derives all things from a dead and 
stupid matter, in the way. of qualities and forms, 
generable and corruptible: secondly, the Atom 
ical or Democritical, which doth the same thing. 
in the way of atoms and figures: thirdly, the 
Cosmo-plastic or Stoical Atheism, which supposes 
one plastic and methodical but senseless nature, 
to preside over the whole corporeal universe ; 
and, lastly, the Hylozoic or Stratonical, that at- 
tributes to all matter, as such, a certain living and 
energetic nature, but devoid of all animality, sense, 
and consciousness. And as we do not meet with 
any other forms or schemes of Atheism besides 
these four, so we conceive, that there cannot ea- 
sily be any other excogitated or devised ; and that 
upon these two following considerations : first, 

because all Atheists are mere Corporealists, that 
is, acknowledge no other substance besides body 
or matter. For as there was never any yet known, 
who, asserting incorporeal substance, did deny a 
Deity ; so neither can there be any reason, why 
he that admits the former should exclude the 
_ jatter, Again, the same dull and earthly disbe- 
lief or confounded sottishness of mind,. which 
makes men deny a God, must needs incline them 
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' to -deny all incorporeal substanee also: Where- 
fore, as the physicians speak of a certain disease 
or madness, called hydrophobia, the symptom of 
those that have been bitten by a mad dog, which 
makes them have.a monstrous antipathy to water: 
so all Atheists are possessed with a certain kind 
of madness, that may be called Pneumatophobia, 
that makes them have an irrational but desperate 
abhorrence from spirits or incorporeal substances, 
they being acted also, at the same time, with 
an Hylomania, whereby they madly doat upon 
matter, and devoutly . a it as the — 
‘Numen. 

The second consideration is this, because, as 
"there are no Atheists but such as are mere Corpo- 
realists, so all Corporealists are not to be ac- 
counted Atheists neither: those of them, who, 
notwithstanding they make all things to be mat- 
ter, yet suppose an intellectual nature in that 
matter to preside over the corporeal universe, 
being in reason and charity to be exempted out 
of that. number. And there have been always . 
some, who, though so strongly captivated under 
the power of gross imagination, as that an incor- 
poreal God seemed to them to be nothing but a 
God of words (as some of.them call it), a mere 
empty sound or contradictious expression, somie- 
thing and nothing put together; yet, notwith- 
standing, they have been possessed with a firm 
belief and per suasion of a Deity, or that the sys- 
tem of the universe depends upon one perfect 
‘understanding being as the head of it; and there- 
upon have concluded that An mac E yousa, a certain 
‘kind of body or matter is God.—The grossest and 
most sottish of all which Corporeal Theists seeth. 

VOL. I. U | 
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to be those, who contend, that God is only one 
particular piece of organized matter, of human 
form and bigness, which, endued with perfect 
reason and understanding, exerciseth an univer- 
sal dominion over all the rest. Which hypothesis, 
_however it hath been entertained by some of. the 
Christian profession, both in former and later 
-, times, yet it hath seemed very ridiculous, even to 
many of those Heathen philosophers themselves, 
who were mere Corporealists, such .as the Stoics, 
who exploded it with a kind of indignation, con- 
tending earnestly, ‘uy cvat Gedy avOpwrdpopgov, that 
God (though corporeal) yet must not be conceived 
to be of any human shape. And Xenophanes,’ 
an ancient philosophic poet, expresseth the child- 
ishness of this conceit after this manner :. 

Ann’ slros ssigts y’ elev Blac i adores, 

“H yphfas xalptoos, nat igya reasin Sereg avdeac, 


Kal xe Osaiv [Blac fypucpey, xal ocean’ isrelow 
Toate? olov ase nal aivret dipene alyov dpaciov. 


If oxen, lions, asses,-and horses, had all of them 
a sense of a Deity, and were able to limn and 
paint, there is no question to be made, but that 
each of these several animals would paint God 
according to their respective form and. likeness, 
- and contend, that he was of that shape and no 
other.—But that other corporeal Theism seems 
to be of the two rather more generous and get- 
teel, which supposes the whole world to be one 
animal, and God to be a certain subtile and ethe- 
real, but intellectual matter, pervading it as a. 
soul: which was the doctrine of others before the 

* These are the words of Clemens Alexandrinus concerning, Xeno- 
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‘ Stoics, * 70 rip Osov vireAyparoy” Inreode red Meraroy- 
revog Kul d "Egéowoe ‘HpaxAarog, Hippasus of Meta- 
pontus, and Heraclitus the Ephesian, supposed 
the fiery and ethereal matter of the world to: be 
God.—However, neither these’ Heraclitics abd 
Stoics, nor yet the other Authropomorphites, aré 
by us condemned for downright Atheists, but res 
ther looked upon as & sort of ignorant, cbsildtat, 
and unskilful Theists. 

Wherefore we: see, that Atheists are now re- 
duced into 4’ narrow compass, since tone aré con- 
cluded to be Atheists, but such as. are mete Cor- 
poredlists; and all Corporealists must aot be 
condemned for Atheists neither, but only those 
of them, who asseft, that there is ho. corisciots it. 
tellectual nature, presiding over the whole uti 
verse. For this is that, which the adepti in 
Atheism, of what form soever, all agree in, that 
the first principle of the ‘universe is no animalish, 
sentient, and conscious nature, but that ail ani- 
tnality, sense,.and consciousness, is a secondary, 
derivative, and accidental ‘teing, generable and 
corruptible, arising out of particular concretions 

@f matter, organized: ‘aad ones. — with 
them. 

‘XXX. Now if the first ‘iting aud original of 
dll things ia the universe be thus supposed. to be 
body or tnatter,*devoit of all animality; sensé, 
and coesciousness, then it must of necessity be 
either perfectly dead ahd stupid, and without ai] 
manner of life; or else endued with such a kind 
of life only, as-is by some called plastic, spernaw 
ell, and vere, “el others the life of veds 
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or. natural perception. And those Atheists, who 
derive all things from dead and stupid matter, 
must also needs do this, either in the way of qua- 
lities and forms, and these are the Anaximandrian 
Atheists; or else in the way of atoms and figures, 
which are the Democritical. But those, who 
make matter endued with a plastic life to be the 
first. original of all things, must needs suppose 
either one such plastic and spermatic life only in 
the whole mass of :unatter or corporeal universe, 
which are the Stoical Atheists; or else all matter 
as such to have life and an energetic nature be- 
longing to it (though without any animal sense or 
self-perception), and consequently all the parti- 
cular parts of matter, and every totum by cont 
nuity, to have a distinct plastic life of its own, 
which are the Stratonic Atheists. Wherefore, 
thére does not seem to be any raom now left for — 
any other form of Atheism, besides these four, 
to-thrust in. | ot: 

_ And we think fit here again to inculcate, what 
hath been already intimated, that one grand dif- 
ference amongst these several forms of Atheism 
is this, that some of them attributing no life a¢ all 
to matter, as such, nor indeed acknowledging 
any plastic life of nature, distinct from the ani- 
mal,,and supposing every thing whatsoever is:in 
the world, besides tAn drow, the bare substance 
of matter considered as devoid of all qualities 
(that. is, mere extended bulk), to be generated 
bnd' corrupted; consequently resolve, that..all 
- manner. of life whatsoever is generable and cor- 
yuptible, or educible out of nothing, and reduci- 
ble to nothing again; and these are the Anaxi- 
mandriap and .Democritic Atheisms. But the 
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other, which are the Stoical and Stratonical, do, 
on the contrary, suppose some life to be funda- 
mental and original, essential and substantial, 
ingenerable and incorruptible, as being a first: 
principle of things ; nevertheless, this not te be 
any animal, conscious, and self-perceptive life, 
but a plastic life of nature only; all Atheists still 
agreeing in those two fore-mentioned things: first, 
that there is no other substance in the world be- 
sides body ; secondly, that all animal life, sense, 
and self-perception, conscious understanding and 
personality, are generated and corrupted, succes-. 
sively educed out of nome and reduced into 
nothing again. 
xxx1I. ‘Indeed we are not ignorant that: some, 
who seem to be well-wishers to Atheism, have 
talked sometimes of sensitive and rational mat: 
ter, as having a mind to suppose, three seve- 
‘ral sorts of matter in the universe, : specifically 
different from one another, that were originally 
such, and self-existent from eternity; nainely, 
senseless, sensitive, and rational: as if the mun- 
dane system might be conceived to arise from-& 
certain jumble of these three several sorts of riat- 
ter, as it were scuffling together in the dark, with- 
out a God, and so producing bruté animals and 
men. But as this is a mere precarious hypothe- 
sis, there being no imaginable account to be given, 
how there should come to be such an essential dif- 
ference betwixt matters, or why this piece‘of niat- 
ter should be sensitive, and that rational, when 
another is altogether senseless ; so the suggestors 
of it are but mere novices in Atheism, and ‘a-kind 
of bungling well-wishers to it. | First, because; 
according to this hypothesis, no life would be pro- 
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duced or destroyed in the. successive generations 
and corruptions of animals, but only eancreted 
and secreted in them; and, consequently, alt hy. 
‘man personalities must be eternal and incorrap- 
tible; which is all one, as to.assert. the pre and 
post-existence of all souls from eternity to eter- 
nity, a thing that all genuine and thorough-paced 
Atheists are in a manner as abhorrent from, as 
they are from the Deity itself. And secondly, 
because there can be no imaginable reason given 
by them, why there might not be as well a certain 
Divine matter perfectly intellectual and self-exist- 
ent from eternity, as a sensitive and rational mat- 
ter. And, therefore, such an hypothesis as this 
can never serve the turn of Atheists. But all 
thase that are masters of the craft of Atheism, 
and thoroughly catechised or initiated in the dark 
mysteries thereof (aa hath been already incul- 
cated), do perfectly agree in this, that all animal, 
sentient, and conscious life, all sauls and minds, 
and consequently all human personalities, are ge- 
nerated out, of matter, and corrupted again into 
‘it, or rather educed out, of nothing, and reduced 
into nothing again. 

We understand also, that there.are certain cant- 
ing astrological Atheists, who would deduce all 
things from. the occult qualities and influences of 
the stars, according to their different conjune- 
tions, oppositions, and aspects, in.a. certain: blind 
and unaccountable manner. But these being per- 
sons devoid of all manner of sense, who. neither 
s0 much as. pretend to give an account of these 
starg, whether they be animals or not, as also 
whence they derive their original (which, if they 
did undertake to do atheistically, they must needs 
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resolve themselves at length into one or other of 
those hypotheses already proposed), therefore, as 
‘we conceive, they deserve not the least conside- 
vation. But we think fit here to observe, that 
such devotees to the heavenly bodies, as look up- 
on all the other stars as petty deities, but the sun. 
asthe supreme deity and monarch of the uni- 
verse, in the meantime conceiving it also to be 
perfectly intellectual (which is in a manner the 
same with the Cleanthean hypothesis) are not so 
much to be accounted Atheists, as spurious, pa- 
ganical, and idolatrous Theists. And upon all | 
these considerations, we conclude again, that 
there is no other philosophic form of Atheism, 
that can easily be devised, besides -these four 
mentioned, the Anaximandrian, the Democritical, 
the Stoical, and the Stratonical. 

xxx111. Amongst which forms of Atheism, 
there is yet another difference to be observed, and 
aecordingly another distribution to. be made of 
‘them. It being first premised, that all these fore- 
mentioned sorts of Atheists (if they will speak con- 
sistently and agreeably to their own principles) 
‘must needs suppose all things to be one way or | 
other necessary. For though Epicurus intro- 
duced contingent liberty, yet it is well known, 
that he therein plainly contradicted his own prine 
ciples. And this, indeed, was the first and prin- 
cipal thing intended by us, in this whole under- 
taking, to confute that false hypothesis of the 
mundane system, which makes all actiqns and 
events necessary upon Atheistic grounds, but es- ~ 
pecially in the mechanic way. Wherefore, in the 
next place, we must observe, that though the prin- 
ciples of all Atheists introduce neeessity, yet the 
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necessity of these A theists is not one and the same, 
‘but of two different kinds ; some of them suppos 
ing a necessity of dead and stupid matter, which 
- 38 that, which is commonly meant-by vAuy avaynn, 
or material necessity, and is also called by Aristo- 
tle, an absolute necessity of things; others, the 
necessity of a plastic life, which the same Aristo- 
tle calls an hypothetical necessity. For the Anaxi- 
mandrian-and Democritic A theists do both of them 
assert a material and absolute necessity of all 
things; one in the way of qualities, and the other 
of motion and mechanism:. but the Stoical ‘and 
Stratonical Atheists assert a plastical and bype- 
thetical necessity of things only. 

Now one grand difference betwixt these two 
sorts of Atheisnis and their necessities lies in ‘this, 
that the former, though they make all things ne- 
cessary, yet they. suppose them also to be fortuit- 
‘ous; ‘there being no inconsistency between these 
‘two. And the sense of. both the Anaximandrian 
and Democritic Atheisms seems to be thus de: 
scribed by Plato,” ‘wavra Kara Ty HY e& avayKne ouve> 
kepdoO, All things Were mingled together by ne- 
cessity according to-fortune.——For that nature, 
from whence these Atheists derived all things, is 
at once both necessary and fortuitous. But the 
Plastic Atheisms suppose such a necessary‘na- 
ture for the first principle of things, asis not merely 
fortuitous, but regular, orderly, and methodical; 
the Stoical-excluding all chance and fortune ‘uni: 
versally, because they subject all things to one 
plastic nature ruling over the whole universe, but 
the Stratonical doing it In: pee only, E because they 
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derive things from a mixture of chance and parte 
nature both together. ; 

' And thus we see, that there is a double notion 
of nature amongst Atheists, as well as Theists ; 
which we cannot better express than in the words 
of Balbus the Stoic, personated by-Ci-- 

. cero: “Ali naturam censent esse vim De Nat. De. 
quandam sine ratione, cientem motus in west, = 
corporibus necessarios; alii autem vim oe 
participem ordinis, tanquam via progre- 

dientem. Cujus solertiam, nulla ars, nulla ma- 
nus, nemo opifex, consequi potest imitando ; se- 
- minis enim vim esse tantam, ut id aaemaiain ‘pe- 
rexiguum, nactuinque sit materiam, quo ali auge- 
rique possit, ita fingat et efficiat, in suo quidque 
genere, partim ut per stirpes alantur suas, partim 
ut movere etiam possint, et ex se similia sui gene- 
rare.” Some by nature mean a certain force with- 
out reason and order, exciting necessary motions 
in bodies; but others understand by it such a 
force, as participating of order proceeds as it 
were methodically. Whose:exquisiteness, ‘no art, 
no hand, no opificer can reach to by imitation. 
For the force of seed 1s such, that though the bulk 
of it be. very small, yet if it get convenient ‘matter 
for its nourishment and increase, it so forms and. 
frames things in their several kinds, as that:they 
can partly through their stocks and trunks be 
nourished, and partly move themselves also, and 
generate their like-—And again: ‘“‘ Sunt qui om- 
nia nature ‘nomine appellent, ut Epicurus; sed 
nos, cum dicimus natura constare administrarique 
mundum, non ita dicimus, ut glebam, -aut frag- | 
mentum lapidis, aut aliqnid ejusmod), nulla co- 
herendi natura; sed ut. arborem, ut animalia, in 
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quibus nulla temeritas, sed ordo apparet et artis 
quedam similitudo.” There are some, who call 
all things by the name of nature, as Epicurus ; but 
‘we, when we say that the world is administered 
by nature, do not mean such a nature, as is In 
clods of earth and pieces of stone, but such as isin 
a tree or animal, in whose constitution there Is ne 
temerity, but order and similitude of art—Now, 
according to these two different notions of nature, 
the four forementioned forms of Atheism may be 
again dichotomized after this manner—into such 
as derive all things from a mere fortuitous and te- 
‘merarious nature, devoid of all order and metho- 
_dicalness; and such as deduce the original of 
things from a certain orderly, regular, and artifi- 
cial, though senseless nature in matter. The 
former of which are the Anaximandrian and De- 
mocritic Atheisms, the latter the Stoica] and Stra- 
tonical. . - = 

Jt hath been already observed, that those A the- 
isms, that derive all things from a mere fortuitous 
principle, as also suppose every thing, besides 
vAn aoc, the bare substance of matter—or. ex- 
tended bulk, to be generated and corrupted; 
though they asserted the eternity of matter, yet 
they could not, agreeably to their own hypothesis, 
maintain the eternity and incorruptibility of the 
world. And accordingly hereunto, both the Anax: 
imandrian* and Democritic’ Atheists did conclude 
the world to be yevouevoy xai ¢Baprov, such as was at 
first made, and should be again corrupted.—And 
upon this account, Lucretius concerns himself _ 
highly herein, to prove both the novity of the 
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world, and also its future dissolution and extinc- 
tion, that 


- Tutum nativum mortali corpore constat. 


But instead of the world’ s eternity, these two sorts 
of Atheists introduced another paradox, namely 
AR arupia Koopwv, an infinity of worlds ;—and that 
not only successive, in that space, which this world 
of our’s is conceived now to occupy, in respect of 
the infinity of past and future time, but also a con- 
temporary infinity of coexistent worlds, at al] 
times, throughout endless and unbounded space. 
However, it is certain, that some persons Athe- 
istically inclined, have been always apt to run out 
' another way, and to suppose, that the frame of 
things, and system of the world, ever was from 
eternity, and ever will be to eternity, such as now 
it is, dispensed by a certain orderly and regular, 
but yet senseless and unknowing nature. And it 
is prophesied in Scripture, that such Atheists as 
these, should especially abound in theselatter days 
of our’s; “ There shall come in the last 
_ days (uwaixra:) atheistical scoffers, walk- - 
ing after their own lusts, and saying; Where is 
the promise of his coming? For since the fathers 
fell asleep, all things continue as they were from 
the beginning of the creation.” Which latter 
words are spoken only according to the received 
hypothesis of the Jews, the meaning of these Athe- 
ists being quite otherwise, that there was neither 
creation nor beginning of the world; but that 
things had continued, such as now they are, from 
all eternity. As appears also from what the apo- 
stle there adds by way of confutation, that they 
“were wilfully ignorant of this, that by the word of 
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God the heavens were of old, and the earth stand- 
ing out of the water and in the water; and that as 
the world, that then was, overflowing with water 
perished, so the heavens and earth, which now 
are, by the same word are kept in store, and re- 
served unto fire against the day of judgment and | 
perdition of ungodly men.” And it is evident, 
that some of these Atheists, at this very day, 
march in the garb of enthusiastical religionists, — 
acknowledging no more a God than a Christ with- 

out them, and allegorizing the day of judgment 
and future conflagration into a kind of seemingly 
mystical, but really atheistical nonsense. These, 
if they did philosophize, would resolve themselves 
into one or other of those two hypotheses before 
mentioned ; either that of one plastic orderly and 
methodical, but senseless nature, ruling over the 
whole universe ; or else that of the life of matter, 
making one or other of these two natures to be 
their only God or Numen; it being sufficiently 
agreeable to the principles of both these Atheistic 
hypotheses (and no others) to maintain the world’s 
both anté and post-eternity ; yet so as that the lat- 
ter of them, namely, the Hylozoists, admitting a 
certain mixture of chance together with the life of 
matter, would suppose, that though the main 
strokes of things might be preserved the same, and 
some kind of constant regularity always kept up 
in the world, yet that the whole mundane system 
did not in all respects continue the same, from eter- 
| nity to eternity, without any variation. 
But as Strabo tells us, that Strato Phy- 
sicus maintained, the Euxine sea at first to have 
had no outlet by Byzantium into the Mediterra- 
nean, but that by the continual running in of ri- 
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vers into it, causing it to overflow, there was in 
length of time a passage opened by the Propontis 
and Hellespont; as also that the Mediterranean 
sea forced open that passage of the Herculean 
straits, being.a continual isthmus or neck of land 
before; that many parts of the present continent 
were heretofore sea, as also much of the present 
ocean habitable land :—so it cannot be doubted, 
but that the same Strato did likewise suppose 
such kind of alterations and vicissitudes as these, 
in all the greater.parts of the mundane system. - 
_ But the Stoical Atheists, who made the whole 
world to be dispensed by one orderly and plastic 
nature, might very well, and agreeably totheir own 
hypothesis, maintain, besides the world’s eternity, 
one constant and invariable course or tenor of 
things in it, as Plinius Secundus doth, who, if he 
were any thing, seems to have been one : 
of these Atheists; “ Mundum et hoc N* #1? 
quod nomine alio. celum appellare li- | | 
buit, (cujus circumflexu reguntur cuncta) Numen 
esse, credi par est, eternum, immensum, neque | 
genitum, neque interiturum —Idem rerum na- 
ture opus, et rerum ipsa natura.” The world, and 
that which by another name is called the heavens, 
by whose circumgyration all things are governed, * 
ought to be believed to bea Numen, eternal, im- 
amense, such as was never made, and shall never 
be destroyed. —Where,-by the way, it may be 
again observed, that those Atheists, who denied 
a God, according to the true notion of him; as.a 
conscious, understanding being, presiding. over 
the whole world, did notwithstanding look upon 
either the world itself, or else a mere senseless . 
plastic. nature in it, as a kind of Numen or Deity, 
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they supposing it to be ingenerable and incorrupti- 
ble. Which same Pliny, as, upon the grounds of 
_ the Stoical Atheism, he maintained against the 
' Anaximandrians and Democnitics, the world’s 
eternity and incorruptibility ; so did he likewise, 
in way of opposition to that erepia xdopwy, that infi- 
nity of worlds—of their’s, assert, that there was 
but one world, and that finite. In like manner . 
we read concerning that famous Stoic, Boethts, 
whom Laertius affirms to have denied the world 
to be an animal (which, according to the language 
and sense of those times, was all one as to deny a 
God); that he also maintained, contrary to the re- 
ceived doctrine of the Stoics, the world’s ante-eter- 
nity and incorraptibility ; Philo, in his treatise 
arepi apBupsiac xéopov, or the Incorruptibility of the 
World,—testifying the same of him. 

Nevertheless it seems, that some of these Stoical 
Atheists did also agree with the generality of the 
other Stoical Theists, in supposing a successive 
infinity of worlds generated and corrupted, by rea- 
son of intervening periodical conflagrations; though 
all dispensed by such a stupid and senseless na- 
‘turé, as governs plants and trees. For thus mech 
we gather from those words of Seneca before cited, 
where, describing this Atheistical hypothesis, he 
‘tells us, that though the world were a plent, thet 
as, governed by a vegetative or plastic nature, 
without any animality, yet notwithstanding, “ab 
iniGio eyus usque ad exitum,” &c. it had both a be- 
ginning, and will have an end; and from its begisi- 
ning to its end, all was dispensed by akind of re- 
gular law, even its successive conflagrations foo, - 
as well as those inundations or deluges, which 
have: sometimes happened. Which yet they ui- 
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derstood after such a manner, as that in these se- 
veral revolutions and successive circuits or periods 
of worlds, all things should be awapad\axra, exactly 
alike, to what had been infinitely before, and 
should be again infinitely afterwards. Of which 
more elsewhere. 

xxxiv. This quadripartite Atheism, which we 
have now represented, is the kingdom of darkness 
divided, or labouring with an intestine seditious 
war in its own bowels, and thereby destroying it- 
self. Insomuch that we might well save ourselves 
the labour of any further confatation of Atheism, 
merely by committing these several forms:of Athe- 
ism together, and dashing them one against ano- 
ther, they opposing and contradicting each other, 
no less than they do Theism itself. For first, those 
two pairs of Atheisms, on the one hand the Anax- 
imandrian and Demacritic, on the other the Stoical 
and Stratonical, do absolutely destroy each other; 
the former of them supposing the first principle of 
all things to be stupid matter devoid of all manner 
of life, and contending, that all life as well as other 
qualities is. generable and corruptible, or a mere 
accidental thing, and looking upon the plastic life 
of nature as a figment or fantastic capricio, a thing 
almost as formidable and altogether as impossible 
as a Derty; the other, on.the contrary, founding . 
_ all upon this principle, that there is a life and na- 
tural perception essential to matter, ingenerable 
and incorruptible, and contending it to be utterly 
impossible to give any account of the phenomena 
of the world, the original of motion, the orderly 
frame and disposition of things, and the nature of 
animals, without this fundamental life of nature. 

Again, the single Atheisms belonging to each of 
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these several pairs quarrel as much also between 
themselves. For the Democritic Atheism ex- 
plodes the Anaximandrian qualities and forms, 
demonstrating that the natural production of such 
entities out.of nothing, and the corruption of 
them again into nothing, is of the two rather 
more impossible than a Divine creation and anni-. 
hilation.. And, on the other side, the Anaximan- 
drian Atheist plainly discovers, that, when: the 
Democritics and Atomics have spent all their 
fury against these. qualities and forms, and done 
what they can to solve the phenomena of nature 
without them another way, themselves do not- 
withstanding, like drunken men, reel and stagger 
back into them, and are unavoidably necessitated 
at last:to take up their sanctuary in them. . 

- Jn like manner, the Stoical and . Stratonical 
Atheists.may as effectually undo and confute 
each other; the former. of them urging against 
‘the latter, that, besides that prodigious absurdity 
of making every atom of senseless matter infalli- 
bly wise or omniscient, without any conscious- 
ness, there can be no reason at.all given by the 
‘Hylozoists, why the matter of the whole universe 
might not as well conspire and confederate toge- 
ther into one, as all the single atoms that cotm- 
pound the body of any animal or inan; or why 
one conscious life. might not as well result from 
the totum of the former, as of the latter; by which 
means the whole world would become an animal, 
or God. Again, the latter contending, that the 
Stoical or Cosmo-plastic Atheist can pretend. no 
reason, why the whole world might not have one 
. sentient and rational, as well as one plastic soul 
-3n it, that is, as well be an animal as a plant: 
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moreover, that the sensitive souls of brute ani- 
mals, and the rational souls of men, could never 
possibly emerge out of one single, plastic, and 
vevetative soul in the whole universe: and, lastly, 
that it is altogether as impossible, that the whole 
world should have life in it, and yet none of its 
parts have any life of their own, as that the whole 
world should be white or black, and yet no part 
of it have any whiteness or blackness at all in it. 
And, therefore, that the Stoical Atheists, as well 
as the Stoical Theists, do both alike deny incor- 
poreal substance but in words only, whilst. they 
- really admit the thing itself; because one and the 
same life, ruling over all the distant parts of the 
corporeal universe, must needs be an incorporeal » 
substance, it being all in the whole, and all acting 
upon every part, and yet none of it in any part by 
itself; for then it would be many, and not one. 
From all which it may be concluded, that Athe- 
asm is a certain strange kind of monster, with four 
heads, that are all of them perpetually biting, tear- 
ang, and devouring one another. 

Now, though these several forms of Atheism 
.do mutually destroy each other, and none of them 
be really considerable or formidable in itself, as 
to any strength of reason which it hath ; yet, as 
they are compared together among. themselves, 
‘0 some of them may be more cousiderable than 
the rest. For, first, as the qualities and forms of 
the Anaximandrian Atheist, supposed to be really 
distinct from the substances, are things unintelli- 
gible in themselves; so he cannot, with any colour 
or pretence. of reason, maintain the. natural. pro- 
duction. of them out of nothing, and the reduction 
of them again into nothing, and yet withstand a 
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Divine creation and annihilation,.as an. impossi-. 
bility. Moreover, the Anaximandrian Atheism 
is as it were swallowed up into the Democritic, 


' and. further improved in it; this latter carrying 


on the same design, with more seeming aftifice, 
greater plausibility of wit, and a more pompous 
show of something, where, .indeed, there is 110- 
thing. Upon which account, it hath for many 
ages past beaten.the Anaximandrian Atheism in 
"a manner quite off the stage, and reigned thete 
alone. So that the Democritic or Atomic Athe- 
ism seems to be much move considerable of the 
two, than the Anaximandrian or Hylopathian. 

Again, as for the two other forms of. Atheism, 
if there were any life at all in matter, as the first 
and immediate recipient of it, then in reason this 
must needs be supposed to be after the same man- 
ner in it, that all other corporeal qualities .are in 
bodies, so as to be divisible together with it, and 
some of it be in every part of the matter; which 
is according to the hypothesis of the Hylozoists. 
Whereas, on the contrary, the Stoical Atheists 
supposing one life only in the whole mass of mat- 
ter, after such a manner, as that none of the parts 
of it by themselves should have any life of their 
own, do thereby, no-less than the Stoical Theists, 
make this life of their's to be no corporeal qua- 
‘lity or form, but an incorporeal substance ; which 
is to contradict their own hypothesis. From 
whence we may conclude, that the Cosmo-plastic 
or Steical Atheism is, of the two, less considera- 
ble than the Hylozoic or Stratonical. 

Wherefore, amongst these four forms of Athe- 
ism, that have been propounded, these two, the 
Atomic or Democritical, and the Hylozoic er 
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Stratonical are the chief. ‘The former of which, 
namely, the Democritic Atheism, admittmg a true 
notion of body, that (according to the doctrine of 
' the first and most anctent Afomists) it is nothmg 
but resisting bulk devoid of all manner of life ; 
yet, because it takes for granted, that there is no 
other substance in the world besides body, does, 
therefore, conclude, that alf life and understanding 
in animals and men is generated out of dead and 
stupid matter, though not as qualities and forms 
(which is the Anaximandrian way), but as result- 
ing from the eontextures of atoms, or some pecu- 
liar composition of magnitudes, figures, sites, and 
motions; and, consequently, that they are them- 
selves really nothing else but local motion and 
-mechanism; which is a thing, that some time 
since was very pertinently and judiciously both 
observed-and perstringed by the learned | 
author’ of the Ezercitatio Epistolica, 
now a reverend.bishop. But the latter, namely, 
the Hylozoic, though truly acknowledging, on 
the contrary, that life, cogitation, and understand- 
Ing aré entities really distinct from local metion 
and mechahism, and that therefore they cannot 
be generated out of dead and stupid matter, but 
must needs be somewhere in the world, originally, 
essentially, and fundamentally : yet, because they. 
take it also for granted, that there is no other sub- 
stance besides matter, do thereupon adulterate 
the notion of matter or body, blending and con- 
founding it with life, as making them but two in- 
adequate conceptions of substance, and conclud- 
ing that all matter and substance, as such, hath 
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life and perception, or understanding, natural and 
unconscious, essentially belonging to it; and ‘that 
sense and conscious reason or understanding in 
animals, arises only from the accidental. modifica- 
tion of this fundamental life of matter by organi: | 

zation. | 

We conclude, therefore, that if these two Athe- 
istic hypotheses, which are found to be the most 
considerable, be once confuted, the reality of all 
Atheism will be ipso facto confuted ; there being 
indeed nothing more requisite toa thorough con- 
futation of Atheism, than the proving of these two 
things : first, that life and understanding are not 
essential to matter, as such; and, secondly, that 
they can never possibly rise out of any mixture 
or modification of dead and stupid matter what- 
soever. The reason of which assertion is, because 
all Atheists, as was before observed, are mere 
Corporealists, of which there can be but these 
two sorts; either such as make life to be essential 
to matter, and therefore to be ingenerable and in- 
corruptible; or else such as suppose life and 
every thing besides vAn aoc, the bare substance 
of matter, or extended bulk, to be merely accl- 
dental, generable, or corruptible, as rising out 
of some mixture or modification of it. Andas 
the proving of those two things will overthrow all — 
Atheism, so it will likewise lay a clear foundation 
for the demonstrating of a Deity distinct from the 
corporeal world. 

xxxv. Now that life and perception, or - under- 
standing, should be essential to matter, as such, or — 
that all senseless matter should be perfectly and 
infallibly wise (though without consciousness) as 
to all its own congruities and capabilities, which 
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is. the doctrine of the Hylozoists; this, I say, is 
an hypothesis so prodigiously paradoxical, and so 
outrageously wild, as that very few men ever could 
have Atheistic faith enough, to swallow it'down 
and digest it. Wherefore, this Hylozoic Atheism 
hath been very obscure ever since its first emer- 
sion, and hath found so-few fautors and abettors, 
that it hath looked like a forlorn and deserted 
thing. Neither indeed are there any public monu- 
~ ments at all extant, in which it is avowedly main- 
tained, stated, and reduced into any system. Inso- 
much that we should not have taken any notice of 
it at this time, as a particular form of Atheism, nor 
have conjured it up out of its grave, had we not 
understood, that Strato’s ghost had begun to walk 
of late; and that among some well-wishers to 
Atheism, despairing in a manner of the Atomic 
‘form, this Hylozoic hypothesis began already to 
‘be looked upon, as the rising sun of Atheism, 

“Et tanquam spes altera Troje,” it seem- 
ing to smile upon them, and flatter them at a dis- 
tance, with some fairer hopes of supporting that 
ruinous and desperate cause. 

Whereas, on the contrary, that other Atomic 
Atheism, as it insists upon a true notion of body, 
that it is nothing but resisting bulk; by which 
‘means we, joining issue thereupon, shall be fairly 
conducted on to a clear decision of this. present 
controversy, as likewise to the disentangling of 
many other points of philosophy; so it is that, 
which hath filled the world with the noise of it, 
for two thousand years.-past; that, concerning 
which several volumes have been formerly written, 
in which it hath been stated and brought into a 
kind of system ; and which hath of late obtained. 
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a resurrection amongst us, together with the Ate- 
mic physiology, and been recommended to the 
world anew, under a specious shew of wit and 
profound philosophy. : 

Wherefore, as we could not here insist upon 
both these forms of Atheism together, because 
that would have been to confound the language of 
Atheists, and to have made them, like the Cad- 
mean offspring, to do immediate execution upon 
themselves; so we were in all reason obliged to 
make our first and principal assault upon the 
Atomic Atheism, as being the only considerable, 
upon this account, because it is that alone, which 
publicly confronts the world, and like that proud 
uncircumcised Philistine, openly defies the hosts of 
the living God; intending nevertheless in the clese 
of this whole discourse (that is, the last book), 
where we are to determine the right intellectual 
‘system of the universe, and to assert an incorpo- 
real Deity, to demonstrate, that life, cogitation, 
and understanding do not essentially belong to 
matter, and all substance, as such, but are the pe- 
culiar attributes and characteristics of substance - 
incorporeal. _ 

xxxvi. Howeyer, since we have now started 
these several forms of Atheism, we shall not in the 
mean time neglect any of them neither. For in 
the answer to the second Atheistic ground, we 
shall confute them altogether at once, as agreeing 
in this one fundamental principle, That the origi- 
nal of all things in the universe is senseless mat- 
ter, or matter devoid of all animality or conscious 
life-—In the reply to the fourth Atheistic arga- 
mentation, we shall briefly hint the grounds of 
reasou, from which incorporeal substance is de- 
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monstrated. In the examination of the-fifth, we — 
shall confute the Anaximandrian Atheism there 
propounded, which is, as it were, the first sclogra- 
phy and rude delineation of Atheism. And in 
the confutation of the sixth, we shall shew, how 
the ancient Atomic Atheists did preventively over- 
throw the foundation of Hylozoism. Besides all 
which, in order to a fuller and more thorough con- 
futation, both of the Cosmorplastic and Hylozoic 
Atheisms, we shall jn this very place take occa- 
sion to insist largely upon the plastic life of nature, 
giving in the first place a true account of it; and 
_ then afterwards shewing, how grossly it is misun- 
- derstood, and the pretence of it abused, by the as- 
sertors of both these Atheistic hypotheses. The 
heads of which larger digression, because they | 
could not be so conveniently inserted in the con- 
tents of the chapter, shall be ‘Tepresented to the 
reader’s view at the end of it. 

xxxvil. For we think fit here to observe, that 
neither the Cosmo-plastic or Stoical, nor the Hy- 
lozoic or Stratonical Atheists, are therefore con- 
demned by us, because they suppose such a thing 
as a plastic-nature, or life distinct from theanimal; 
albeit this be not only exploded, as an absolute 
nonentity, by the Atomic Atheists, who might — 
possibly be afraid of it, as that which approached 
too near to a Deity, or else would hazard the in- 
troducing of it; but also utterly discarded by some 
professed Theists of later times, who might not- 
withstanding have an undiscerned tang of the Me- 
chanic Atheism hanging about them, in that their 
so confident rejecting of all final and intending 
causality in nature, and admitting of no other 
causes of things, as philosophical, save the mate- 
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rial and mechanical only ; this being really to ba- 
nish ajl mental; and consequently Divine causa- 
lity, quite out of the world ; and to make the whole 
world to be nothing else, but a mere heap of dust 
fortuitously agitated, or a dead cadaverous thing, - 
that hath ‘no signatures of mind and understand- 
Ing, counsel and wisdom at all upon it; nor indeed 
any other vitality acting in it, than ‘only the pro- 
duction of a certain quantity of local motion, and 
the conservation of it according to some general 
Jaws ; which things the Democritic Atheists take 
| for gravted, would all .be as they are, 
a La. though there were no God. And thus 
tom, i. oper. Aristotle describes this kind of philoso- 
phy, that it made the whole world to 
consist, & owparwy LOvoy, Kat povaowy rake py é éyorrwy,. 
ayvyuy & wayuray, of hothing but bodies and ‘mo- 
nads (that is, atoms, or-small particles of matter) 
only ranged and disposed together into such an 
order, but altogether dead and inanimate.— 
’. 9, For unless there be sucha thing admitted as 
a plastic nature, that acts tvexa rov, for the sake of 
something, and in order to ends, regularly, artifi- 
cially and methodically, it seems, that one or other 
of these two things must be concluded; that either 
in the efformation and organization of the bodies 
of animals, as well as the other phenomena, every 
thing comes to pass fortuitously, and happens to 
be as it is, without the guidance and direction of 
any mind or understanding; or else, that God him- 
self doth all immediately, and, as it were, with his 
own hands, form the body of every gnat and fly, 
insect and mite, as of other animals in generations, 
all whose members have so much of contrivance 
in them, that Galen professed he could never 
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enough admire that artifice, which was in the leg 
of a fly (and yet he would have admired the wis- 
dom of nature more, had he been but acquainted 
with the use of microscopes): I say, upon supposi- 
tion of no plastic nature, one or other of these two 
things must be concluded ; because it is not con- 
ceived by any, that the things of nature are all thus 
administered, with such exact regularity and con- 
stancy every where, merely by the wisdom, pro- 
’ vidence, and efficiency of those inferior spirits, de- 
mons, or angels. As also, though it be true, that 
the works of nature are dispensed by a Divine law 
and command, yet this is not to be understood in 
a vulgar sense, as if they were all effected by the 
‘mere force of a verbal law or outward command, 
because inanimate things are not commendable 
nor governable by sucha law. And therefore, be- 
sides the Divine will and pleasure, there must 
needs be some other immediate agent and execu- 
tioner provided, for the producing of every effect ; 
since not so much as a stone, or other heavy body, 
could at any time fall downward, merely by the 
force of a verbal law, without any other efficient 
cause; but either God himself must immediately 
impel it, or else there must be some other subor- 
dinate cause in nature for that motion. Where- 
fore, the Divine law and command, by which the 
things of nature are administered, must be con- 
ceived to be the real appointment of some ener- 
getic, effectual, and operative cause for the pro- 
duction of every effect. - 

3. Now to assert the former of these two things, 
that all the effects of nature come to pass by ma- 
terial and mechanical necessity, or the mere for- 
tuitous motion of matter, without any guidance or 
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direction, i is a thing uo Jess irrational than it 1g 1M. 
pious and atheistical. Not only because it is 
utterly inconceivable and impossible, that such 
infinite regularity and artificialness, as is every 
where throughout the whole world, should con- 
stantly result out of the fortuitous motion of mat- 
ter; but also because there are many such parti- 
cular phenomena in nature, as do plainly tran- 
scend the powers of mechanism, of which therefore 
no sufficient mechanical reasons can be devised— 
as the motion of respiration in animals: as there 
are also other phenomena, that are perfectly cross 
_ to the laws of mechanism; as, for example, that of 
the distant poles of the equator and ecliptic, which 
we shall insist upon afterward. Of both which 
kinds there have been other instances proposed 
by my learned friend, Dr. More, in his Enchiri- 
dion Metaphysicum, and very ingeniously improved 
by him. to this very purpose, namely, to evince, - 
that there is something in nature besides me- 
chanism, and consequently substance incorpo- 
real. 

Moreover, those Theists, who philosophize af- 
ter this manner, by resolving all the corporeal phe- 
nomena into fortuitous mechanism, or the neces- 
sary and nnguided motion. of matter, make God 
to be nothing else in the world, but an idle spec- 
tator of the various results of the fortuitous and 
necessary motions of bodies; and render his wis- . 
dom altogether useless and insignificant, as being 
a thing wholly enclosed. and shut up within his 
own breast, and not at all acting abroad upon any 
thing without him. 

Furthermore, all such Mechanists as fiiese: 
whether Theists or Atheists, do, according to that . 
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judicious censure passed by Aristotle, De Pert. An, 
toa since, upon Democritus, but sub- 12.°,7-475 
stitute as it were ytipa Ewrivqy rixrovec, 2 
carpenter's or artificer’s wooden hand, moved by 
sirings and wires, instead of a living hand.—-They 
make a kind of dead and wooden world, as it were 
a carved statue, that hath nothing neither vital nor 
magical at all in it. Whereas to those, who are 
considerative, 7 will plainly appear, that there is 
a mixture of life or plastic nature, together with 
mechanism, which runs through the whole cor- 
poreal universe. 

And whereas it is pretended, not only that all 
corporeal phenomena may be sufficiently solved 
mechanically, without apy final, intending, and di- 
rective causality, but also that all other reasons of 
things in nature, besides the material and mecha- 
nical, are altogether unphilosophical, the ‘same 
Aristotle* ingeniously exposes the ridieulousness 
of this pretence after this manner : telling us, that 
it is just as if a carpenter, joiner, or carver should 
give this account, as the only satisfactory, of any 
artificial fabric or piece of carved imagery, 6r: eure; 
GOrTog TOU Payaveu TO pEY KorAoV Eyipero, TOOE Uriredoy, 
that because the instruments; axes and hatchets, 
planes and chisels, happened to fall so and so 
upon the timber, cutting it here and there, that 
therefore it was hollow in one place, and plain in 
another, and the like; and by that means the whole 
came to be of such a form.—For js it not altoge- 
ther as absurd and ridiculous, for men to under- 
take’ to give an account of the formation and or 
ganjzation of the bodies of animals, by mere fortu- 
itous mechanism, without any final or intending 


*Ubisupra. » Vide Cartes, libr. de Homine, et de Formatione Postus 
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causality, as why there was an heart here, and 
brains there ; and why the heart had so many and 
such different valves in the entrance and outlet of 
its venticles ; and why all the other organic parts, 
veins and arteries; nerves and muscles, bones and 
cartilages, with the jointsand members, were of such 
a form? Because forsooth, the fluid matter of the 
seed happened to move so and so in several places, 
and thereby to cause all those differences, which 
are also diverse in different animals; all being the 
necessary result of a certain quantity of motion at 
first indifferently impressed upon the small parti- 
cles of the matter of this universe turned round in 
a vortex. But, as the same Aristotle adds, no 
carpenter or artificer is so simple, as to give, such 
an account as this, and think it satisfactory, but 
he will rather declare, that himself directed the 
. motion of the instruments, after such a 
ey: manner, and in order tosuch ends: *Ba- 
TLOV oO TEKTWY, ov yap iKavov tor at avr, 0 TO- 
CouTOY ELTrELY, Ort Epeadvroc TOU Opydvou, &c. adie Store 
riv wAnyiy Eromncaro rotavrny, Kat rivo¢ EVEKG, Eoet ry 
atriav, Smrwe Towvde H TOLOVoNTOTE THY Mop>nY yévnrat. A 
carpenter would give a better account than so, for 
he would not think it sufficient to say, that the fa- 
bric came to be of such a form, because the instru- 
ments happened to fall so and so, but he will tell 
you that it was because himself madesuch strokes, 
and that he directed the instruments and deter- 
mined their motion after such a manner, to this 
end, that he might make the whole a fabric fit and 
useful for such purposes.—And this is to assign 
the final cause. And certainly there is scarcely 
any man in his wits, that will not acknowledge the 
reason of the different valves in the heart from the 
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apparent usefulness of them, according to those 
particular structures of their’s, to be more satisfac- 
tory, than any which can be brought from mere 
fortuitous mechanism, or the unguided motion of 
the seminal matter. 

4. And as for the latter part of the disjunction, 
_that every thing in nature should be done imme- 
diately by God himself; this, as, according to vul- ' 
gar apprehension, it would render Divine Provi- 
dence operose, solicituus, and distractious, and 
thereby make the belief of it to be entertained with 
greater difficulty, and give advantage to Atheists; 
‘so, in the judgment of the writer De Mundo, it is 
not so decorous in | respect of God neither, that he 
should avroupyelv dwavra, set his own hand, as it 
were, to every work, and immediately do all the 
meanest and triflingest things himself drudgingly, 
without making use of any inferior and 
subordinate instruments. Eizep doeuvov | 
av avrov Soxelv =éobnv avroupyey dwavra, kat StareAew 
a PovAorro, kal Epiorapevov StoiKetv, ToAU paddov anperic 
av ein ? Bed. Zepvorepov oe kat i mpemwotarepov THy Suva- 
pew avrov, Std rov ovuravroc KOopou Sinkovoay, ijAsoy Te 
kwvew Kal ceAnvyv, &c. If it were not congruous iu 
respect of the state and majesty of Xerxes, the 
great king of Persia, that he should condescend 
to do all the meanest offices himself; much less 
can this be thought decorous in respect of God. 
But it seems far more august and becoming of the 
- Divine Majesty, that a certain power and virtue, 
derived from him, and passing through the uni- 
verse, should move the sun and moon, and be the 
immediate cause of those lower things done here 
upon earth.— | 
.. Moreover, it seems not so agreeable to. reason 
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neither, that nature, as a distinct thing from the 
Deity, should be quite superseded or made to 
signify nothing, God himself doing all things im- 
tnediately and miraculously; from whence it 
would follow also, that they are all done either 
forcibly and violently, or else artificially only, and 
none of them by any inward principle of their own: 

Lastly : this opinion is further confated by that 
slow and gradual process, that is in the genera- 
tions of things, which would seem to be but 4 vain 
and idle pomp, or a trifling formality, if the agent 
were omnipotent: as also by those a duaptnpara (as, 
Aristotle calls them) those errors and bungtes, 
which are committed, when the matter is inept and 
contumacious ; which argue the agent not to be 
irresistible, and that nature is such a thing, as is 
mot altogether incapable (as well as human art) 
of being sometimes frustrated and disappointed, 
by the indisposition of matter. Whereas an orh- 
nipotent agenf, as it could dispatch its work in @ 
moment, so it would always do it infallibly and 
irresistibly ; no meptitude or stubbornness of mat- 
ter being ever able to hinder such a one, or make 
him bungle or fumble in ary thing. 

5. Wherefore, since neither all things are pro- 
duced fortuitously, or by the unguided mechanism 
of matter, nor God himself may reasonably be 
thought to do all things immediately and miracu- 
lously ; it may well be concladed, that there is a 
plastic nature under him, which, as an inferior and 
subordinate instrument, doth drudgingly execute 
that part of his providence, which consists in the 
tegalar and orderly motion of matter; yet so as 
that there is also, besides this, a higher -Provi- 
dence to be acknowledged, which, presiding over 
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it, doth often: supply the defects of it, and some- 
times over-rule it; forasmuch as this plastic na- 
ture cannot act electively, nor with discretion. 
And by this means the wisdom of God will not be 
shut up nor concluded wholly within his own 
breast, but will display itself abroad, and print its 
stamps and signatures every where throughout the 
world; so that God, as Plato* (after Orpheus’) 
speaks, will be not only the beginning and end, 
but also the middle of all things; they being as 
much to be ascribed to his causality, as if himself 
had done them all immediately, without the con- 
current instrumentality of any subordinate natural 
cause. Notwithstanding which, in this way it 
will appear also to human reason, that all things 
are disposed and ordered by the Deity, without 
any solicitous care or distractious providence. 

And indeed those mechanic Theists, who, re- 
jecting a plastic ‘nature, affect to concern the Deity 
as little as is possible in mundane affairs, either 
for fear of debasing him, and bringing him down to 
too mean offices, or else of subjecting him to soli- 
citous encumberment ; and for that causé would 
have God to contribute nothing more to the mun- 
dane system and economy, than only the first 
impressing of a certain quantity of motion upon 
the matter, and the after conserving of it, accord- 
ing to some general laws; these men, I say, seem 
not very well to understand themselves in this. 
Forasmuch as they must of necessity, either sup- 
pose these their laws of motion to execute them-. 
selves, or else be forced perpetually to concern © 
the Deity in the immediate motion of every atom 
of matter throughout the universe, in order to the 

* De Leg: lib. iv. p. 600. oper. » Vide Apul. de Mundo, p. 2. 
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execution and observation of them. The former of 
which being a thing plainly absyrd and ridicu- 
lous, and the latter that, which these philoso- 
phers themselves are extremely abhorrent from, 
we canuot make any other conclusion than this, 
that they do but unskilfully and unawares esta- 
_ blish that very thing, which in words they oppose; 
and that their laws of nature concerning motion 
are really nothing else but a plastic nature, acting 
upon the matter of the whole corporeal universe, 
both maintaining the same quantity of motion al- 
ways in it, and also dispensing it (by transferring 
it out of one body into another) according to 
such laws, fatally impressed upon it. Now, if 
there be a plastic nature, that governs the motion 
of matter every where, according to laws, there. 
can be no reason given, why the same might not 
also extend farther to the regular disposal of that 
matter, in the formation of plants and animals, 
and other things, in order to that apt coherent 
frame and harmony of the whole universe. ) 

6. And as this plastic nature is a thing, which 
seems to be in itself most reasonable, so hath it also 
had the suffrage of the best philosophers in all 
ages. For, first, it is well known, that Aristotle 
concerns himself in nothing more zealously than 
this, that mundane things are not effected merely 
by the necessary and unguided motion of matter, 
or by fortuitous mechanism; but by such a nature 
as acts regularly and artificially for ends; yet. so 
as that this nature is not the highest principle 
neither, or the supreme Numen, but subordinate 
to a perfect mind or intellect; he affirming, that 
vou alrtov Kat gvotc. roves rou wravroc, that mind, toge- 
ther with nature, was the cause of this. universe ; 
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—and that heaven and éatth, plants and aninvals, 
were framed by them both; that is, by mind as 
the ptincipal and directive cause, but: by natare as 
n sabset'vient or executive instrument: and ee. 
where joining in‘ like manner God dénd-nature both 
together, as when he concludes, That God and . 
_ #atare.do nothing in. vain. 

_ .Neither-was Aristotle the first Hrowsier or tint 
yentor of this doctrine, ‘Plato before him. having 


_. plainly asserted.the same. For in .a. passage -al- | 


veady cited, he affirnis; that nature, together with 
reason, and according to it, orders all. en 
the Deity, to. be ‘a subordinate. cause sander the 
reason and wisdom of it..And elsewhere he: re- 
solves, that there are eagpovos Gioewe aig; dic vrnpee 
rodeais Oo Oede Yolird, Certain causes. of a wise and 
artificial nature; . which..the: ‘Deity. uses as-stibser: 
vient to-itself;—as also, that there are Eoveittia ol 
| Euvepyoic bed. yonra, Con-catises, which'God nidkes 
use. of, dis subordinately: ae a with bin. 
self, 

Moreover, before. Plato; Etpedocles philove: 
phized also ir the seme matmer; when, supposit¢ 
two worlds, thé one archetypal, the other eéty pal, 
he. made quria and vexoc, friendship: and discord, 
tebe the dey? Spacrnproe, the active principle and 
immediate operator in this lower world ;- he tit 
anderstanding thereby, as. -Plutarch* and: ‘gome 
thers have conceited, two substantial principles 
in the world, the one of good, the other of evil’; 
but only a plastic nature, a5 ‘Aristotle in sundry 


. * De Inside et Osiride, p.370. tomi open i 
VOL. I. | Y 
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places intimates ; which he called, by’: tha name, 
partly because he apprehended, that the. result 
and upshot of nature in all generations ‘and. cor: 
ruptions amounted to nothiag more than mixtures 
and separations, or concretion and secretion..of 
pre-existent things ; and partly becauge this plas- 
tic nature is that, which ‘deth reconcile the con- 
trarieties and ‘enmities of particular things, ‘and 
bring them into one general harmony in the whole, 
Which latter is 4 notion, that Plotinus, descfibing 
this -very seminary reason or plastic nature of the 
world: (though taking it in. something .a larger 
ra3.12, Sense than we do in this place), doth in- 
oe 16. p. geniously pursue after this manner : : Av 
ee ribeic de aAAn AIC. ra pion, kat momoas andes 
rodtuow kal pa Kae. overasw Kal i yeveow ipyaaaro" Kak OTwE 
toriv sic mas et. par tv etn’ syevopevor, yep cavrep Tog pe peos 
modtuoy, ob reg &v tort: Kat pov, & acme adv a Speparoc 
Aoyoo ei ad 0 Tov Spduaroc, # exo. tv _aurp wodag. ua xeic” 
ro piv ody Spaua Ta prepa xnpiva, olov Eig piaw appoviay, 
aye oUupwvor.—ie TE padrov a av Tie TN appovia ™ & 
paxopeven e exacee. The seminary reason or. plas- 
tic nature of the universe, opposing the parts to 
one another, and making them severally indi- 
gent, produces by that means war and contention. 
And, therefore, though it be. one, yet, notwith 
standing, — it consists of different and contrary 
things. - ‘For. there being hostility i in its parts, it 
.ig nevertheless-friendly and agreeable in the whole; 
.after the same manner as in a dramatic poem, 
-clashings and contentions are recanciled into one. 
-harmony. And; therefore, the seminary and plas- 
tic nature of the world may fitly be resembled to 
the harmony: of disagreeing things.—Which Plo- 
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-tinic doctrine may well. pass for a commentary 
‘upon Empedocles, accordingly. as: Sim- ase. ae 
plicius briefly represents his sense, "Eu- Cel. 1. 1.-c. 
medokAnc dvo Kdopave cuviornet, TOV pev nveapt- aie rion 
vo Kat: vonrov, Tov ‘06 Creucexpyskvay | Kat. L.atoOnrov, Me 1526. 
‘Kat év TOUT Koguw rnv Evwor opg. Kal ry Sua- 
_t Epeow Empedocles makes two ‘worlds, the. one 
; united and intelligible, the other divided and sen- 
, sible; and in this lower sensible world, he a 
‘notice both of unity and discord.— 
It was ‘before observed, that Heraclitus. like- 
. wise did assert-a regular and artificial nature, 9s - 
- the fate of things in this lower world ; for his “ rea- 
. $0n passing through the substance of. ‘all things,” or 
‘ethereal body, which was the seed of the gene- 
. ration of the universe,” was nothing but that sper- 
matic or plastic nature whieh. we now speak of. 
. And whereas there 1s an odd passage of this phi- 
e losopher’s recorded,* xospov révde ovre. ric Oewe ‘ov 
Tr avOpwrwy éxotnos, that neither any God nor.man 
.'nade this. world,—which, as it is. justly derided 
by Plutarch for .its simplicity, so it looks very 
. atheistically at first sight; yet,. because: Heracli- 
tus hath not been accounted an Atheist, we there- 
fore conceive the meaning of it to have been. this, 
‘that the world was not made by.any whatsoever, 
‘after such-a manner as an artificer makes a house, 
by machines and engines, acting. from: without — 
upon the matter, cumbersomely and molimmously, 
“but: by. a certain inward plastic nature of its own. 
And as Hippocrates followed :. Heraclitus .in . 
this -(as was before. declared),. so: did: Zeno: and: 
. the Stoics alsa ;, they supposing, ‘besides-an intal- 
‘ <’s Apud Plataroh. de Anima Procrcat. ex Timso, toin: ii.’dper:'p. 
1014, et apud Clement. Alexandrin. Stromat. lib. v. cap. xiv. p. 714. 
xy 2 
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 Jéctual- nature, as the supréme architedt and mas- 
ter-builder ‘of ‘the world, another ‘plastic natute 
as the immediate workman and operator: which 
plastic nature hath been already described, in the 
words of Balbus, as # thing, which acts not ‘for- 

tuitously, but regularly, orderly, and 
ft v;, artificially. And Laertiuys tells* us, it 
tten-140-p- was defined by Zeno ‘himself after ‘this 

- Manner: fort 88 pute Ere 2 auring ‘kivouptyn 
Kara omepuarixoug do-youe, dmorehoved Te Kal bila? Sein 
a: & abrne tv woropivorc Xpovores cat roatra Spwoa. 
ag’ ony dmexolBn’ Nature is a habit moved from it- 
self; accotding to spermatic reasons or seminal 
| principles, petfecting and containing those:several 
things, ‘which-in determinate times are produced 
. from it, end ‘acting agreeably to that from which 
tt was secréted.-— * - 

Lastly, asthe latter Platonists ‘and Peripate 
ties have ‘unanimously -followed their masters 
herein, whose vegetative soul also is no other than. 
‘a plastic nature; so the chemists. and Paracel- 
‘sians insist much upon the same thing, and seem 
‘gather to have -carried ‘the notion on further, in 
-the bodies-of animals, where they call it bya ney 
-name of their own—the:Archeus. 

‘Moreover, we cannot but observe here; that, 
‘as emongst' the ancients they were generally con- 
‘demned: for downright Atheists, who acknow- 
: ledged no other principle besides bedy.or matter, — 
: tré¢essarily and fortuitously moved, sach as De- 
mocritus and the first Tonics: so even Anax- 
agoras himself, notwithstanding that he was a 
professed Theist, and plainly asserted mind to 
be a principle, yet, because he attributed too 
thuch to material necessity, admitting neither this 
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plastic nature nor-a: mundane éoul,. was severely: 
censured, not only by the valgar (who unjustly. 
taxed him for an Atheist), but also. by. Plato and 
Aristotle, as a kind of spurious and imperfect 
Theist, and one who had given great. advantage 
to Atheism, Aristotle, in his Metaphy- ,, |. 
sics, thus represents his philosophy:*: pss. 267. 
"Avakayipac re yd pnyxawn xpnra rg vg, mpde OP” 
rev Kospomoitay, Kat i Gray a anopton. Sut riv airiay, € ave- 
rec éati, Tore EAKke carOvy év St rote aAAow wavra paddov 
aira7a rey ywopivwy } vouv” Anaxagoras useth mind - 
and intellect, that is, God, as a machine in. the 
Cosmopeeia; and. whén he is at.a loss to give 
ap account of things by material necessity, then, 
and never but then, does he draw in mind or God. 


to help him out; but’ otherwise he will rathenas- — - 


_ sign any thing else for a cause than mind.—Now,, | 
if Aristotle censure. Anaxagoras in this manner, 
though..a professed Theist, because he did: but 
seldom make’ use of a mental cause for the solv- 
ing of the phenomena of the world, and only then 
when he was at a loss for ether material.and me- 
chanical canses (which it seems he sormetithes 
confessed himself tobe), what would that philo- 
sopher have. thought of thoge our s0. confident 
Mechanists of later times, wha will never -vouch- 
safe so much.as once to be beholden to. God Al- 
mighty. for any thing in the economy of. the:.cor- 
poreal world, dfter the first i sl smauhi of metion 
pon the matter ? 

Plato, likewise, in his Phados and elsewhere, 
condemps this: Anaxagoras by. name for:this very. 
thing, that _— he nneeenn mind 5 be 


; ae j - +P.903, 
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a-cause, yet he seldom made. use of it for solving 
the phesomena ; but in his twelfth De Legibus,: 
he‘perstringeth him unnamed, as one who, though. 
re dgesragenoer .Theist, had, notwithstanding, given. 

_-!... great.encouragement to Atheism, after 
2 e. _ this. manner :* ‘Aeyoures we vous ein 0 Saxe: 

3 Kogjenxeic qav0 Soa.xkat’ ovpavoy, avrot 33 wd dey' 

duapravovres Ww xis: gusewe, ore mpca[Surepov ein owparent, 
dav we ELTeeLY exos, _averpepav wari, ra yee Se po Toy. 
Ofsparesy wavra, ° avroic sgavn, Ta Kar ovparoy ‘peponsva, 
peora etvae AiOwy, Kal xine, Kal woAAwv aAAwy div ya CW. 
Harwv, Staveudvrwy rag aitiag mavrog TOU KOOMOV, TAUT BY 
7a. TOTE tEcioyaopéva moAAdc abeornrac’ Some of them, 
who had ‘concluded that it was mind that .or-. 
dered all things in. the heavens,.themselves erring. 
concerning the nature.of.the soul, and not making: 
that.older than the body, have overturned .all- 
again; for heavenly bodies being supposed by: 
them. to be full of stones, .and earth, and: other- 
inanimate .things (dispensing the causes of. the - 
whole universe), they did by this means occanton: 
much Atheism and impiety.— - .. - 

. ‘Furthermore, the same Plato there tells us, that. 
in those times of his, astronomers and physidlo- 
gers commonly lay under the prejudice and ‘sus- 
picion.of Atheism amongst the vulgar, merely for 
this reason, because they dealt so much: in mate- 
rial causes: Oi roAXot Siavoouvrat rove ra Towra jeTa- 
Kerptoapevove, doreovopiia Te Kal Tate juera rdurne avayKaiasc 
addaug rexvatc, above yar, kaQewpaxorag we oiovrt 
ytyvoueva dvatyxaug ra mpayuar » a@dX ov Ravoiac Bovdi- 
CEWC- ayabwy Tépt reXoupnivwv’ The vulgar think, that 
they - who ‘addict- themselves to. astronomy. and 
physiology, are made Atheists thereby, they see- 
ing as much as is possible, how things come to 
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pass by material necessities, and being thereby 
disposed to think them-not to be ordered by mind 
and will, for the sake of good.—From whence 
we may observe, that, according to. the. natural: 
apprehensions of men in all .ages,. they: who: re- 
solve the phenomena of nature into: material ne- 
| cessity, allowing. of. no finat nor mental causality: 
(disposing things inorder to: ends), “have been’ 
atrone)y suspected for friends to. Atheism. 

7, Bat because some may pretend,: that the 
plastic nature is all one with an occult: quality, 
we. shall here shew, how great a difference’ there 
is betwixt these two. | For he'that asserts an oc- 
cult quality for the cause of any phenomenon, 
does indeed assign no cause at all of it,‘ but.only 
declare-his own ignorance of the cause: but he 
that asserts a plastic nature, assigns:a determinate 
and proper cause, nay; the only intelligible cause, 
of that which is the greatest of all phenomena. in 
the world, namely, the ro & cai xadoc, the orderly; 
regular, and artificial frame of things in the unt 
verse, whereof. the mechanic philosophers,. how- 
ever, pretending to solve all phenomena by matter 
. and motion, assign no cause at all. Mind and 
understanding is the only true cause of orderly 

regularity; and he that asserts a plastic nature, 
asserts mental causality in the world ; but the for: 
tuitous Mechanists, who, exploding | final causes, 
will not allow mind and understanding to have 
any influence atall upon. the frame of things, ‘can 
never ‘possibly assign: any cause. of this grand’ 
phenomenon, unless confusion may: be said. to be 
the cause of order, and fortune or.chance of con- 
stant regularity ; ;. and,. therefore, themselves must 
resolve it into adn occult quality. - Nor, indeed, : 
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does there appear any: great reason, why’ such 
yen should assert an infinite mind in the world, 
_ since they. do not allow it to act any where at alt, 
dod: therefore must needs: make it: to be in:vam: 

. §. Now, this plastic nature being a thing, whick 
is not without: some difficulty in the con¢eption 
af it, we shall here- endeavour to do: these two 
things concerning. it: first, to set down a night 
representation thereof; ‘and then afterwards: -to 
shew: how extremely the notion of it- hath been 
| ‘Mistaken, perverted, and abused by those Athe- 
ista, who would:make it to be the onky vee Al 

mighty, or first principle of all things. . 

, How the plastic nature is-in generat to be ¢on- 
oBhipaLre. ceived, Aristotle instructs us-in these 
tom pag. 447. words Hct evny év Te: bu@ 7" y DaUT ayy Onoi- 
ewe dy ry pvc trom’ If the naupegical art, 
‘that is,-the a#tof the shipwright, were in the tim- 
ber.: itself. operatively and effectually, it -would 
there’ act just ag nature. doth—_And the case is 
the sanre for all: other arts. H the cecodomical 
art, which is‘in-the mind: of the architect, were 
supposed: to be tranéfused into the stones, bricks, 
gnd, mortar,. there. acting upon -them.m ‘suck.a 
manner as te make them. come together of them- 
selves, and range:themselves imto:.the :form. of a 
complete: edifite; as. Aniphion was said,: by his: 
harp; to have: tiade: the stones move, and: place 
theniselves orderly of their own accord, and soto 
have built. the waHs of: Thebes ; .or if. the masical 
art were conceived -to be: immediately: in.- the 
lagtruments and strings, animating them asa liv- 
ing soul, and making them to move exactly, ac- 
cording to the laws of harmony, without any ex- 
ternal- impulse; theae, and such like instatices, 
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- Aristotle's judgment, would be fit iconisms. or 
representations of the plastic nature, that being 
art itself acting immediately upon.the matter as- 
an inward principle in it. To which purpose the 
same philosopher adds, that this. thing might be 
further illustrated by another instance or resem- 
blance: padtora 8 SiAov, Grav rie lar osvet avro¢ Eayrov, 
rout: ydp touxev 7 gio’ Nature may. be yet more 
elearly resembled to the medicinal art, when it is 
_ employed by. the physician in curing bimself.—So 
that the meaning of this philosopher is, that na- 
ture is to be conceived as art, acting not from 
without and: ata distance, but immediately upon 
the thing itself‘ which is formed by it. And thus 
we have:the first general conception of the plastic 
nature, that it is art itself, acting immediately.on 
the matter.as an inward principle. in 1 

-- 9. In the next place, we are. to observe, . that - 
though the plastic nature be a kind of art, yet 
tliere are some considerable pre-eminences which 
it hath above human art; the first whereof is this, 
that whereas human art cannot act upon the mat-. 
ter otherwise than from without and at a distance, 
nor eonimhunicate itself to it, but with a great deal 
of tumult and burliburly, noise and clatter, it 
using. hands and axes, saws. and. hammers,. and 
after this manner, with much ado, by knockings 
and thrustings, slowly:introducing its form or.idea 
(aa, for example, of a ship or house) into the 
materials; naturé,. in the mean time, is..another. 
kind of art, which, insinuating itself immediately 
‘Into, things themselves, and there acting more 
cominandingly upon the matter as an inward prin-— 
ciple, does its work easily, cleverly, and silently. 
Nature is art.as it were incorporated and embo- 
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died in matter, which doth not act upon it from 
.- J without mechanically, but from within 

ca aren ; vitally and magically; ovre. xtipes. evravOa, 
; me oure rode, OUTE TL Opryavov Emakrov a sUpuray; 
Pre dt Ser EG "g wowace Kal qv &v oe wotél, wavrerou 
oFAov. bei 8 ‘Kat TO Ho xhevety ageXcy EK THC quounc wee 
—otoe. role yao whtopoc, 7 7 ric poyAeta, &c. Here: are 
no hands, nor feet, nor any instrument, connate; 
or adventitious, there being only need of matter to 
work upon, and to be brought into-a certain form, 
and nothing‘else. - For it is manifest that the ope- 
Yation of nature is different from: mechanism; it 
doing not its work by trusion or pulsion, by knock= 
ings or thrustings, as if it were without that which 
‘it wrought upon _—But as God is inward to every 
thing, so riature acts immediately upon: ‘the matter, 
as am inward and living soul, or law init. i 

10. Another pre-eminence of nature above hu- 
man artis this, that whereas human artists are’ 
dften to seek and at.a loss, and therefore consult 
and deliberate, asalso upon second thoughts mend. 
their former work; nature, on the contrary, is-ne-' 
ver to seek -what to do, nor at a stand ; and for. 
that-reason also (besides another that will be. sug- 
gested afterwards) it doth never consult nor deli- 
berate. - Indeed Aristotle intimates, as if this had 
been the grand objection of the old Atheistic phi-: 
losophers against the plastic nature, that because 
we do not see natural bodies to consultor delibe= 
rate, therefore there eould be nothing of art, coun- 
sel, or contrivance in them; but all came:to:pass 
- fortuitously. — But he confutes it after 
_ Phys. 2c. this manner : “Arorov & rd ru olesBat vex 

8. p. 477. tom. 

L ‘oper, * TOU yiveoBat, & Ea un lowot TO Ktvouy BovrAevea-" 
wEVvov, Karo. Kat 1 TéxUN OV BovAsverat’. It is. 
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absurd for men to think nothing to be done for 
étids, if they do not see that which moves tu 
consult, although art itself doth not consult.— 
Whence he concludes, that nature may act artifi- 
cially, ordérly, and methodically, for:the sake of 
ends, though: it never consult or deliberate. Tn- 
deed human artists ‘themselves do not consult pro= 
perly as they are artists, but whenever they do it, 
itis for want of art, and because they are to seek, 
their art being imperfect and adventitious: but 
art itself, or perfect art, is never to seek, and there- 
fore doth never consult or deliberate; dnd nature 
is this art, which never hesitates nor studies, as 
unresolved what to do, but: is always readily 
prompted ; ‘ nor- does it-ever repent afterwards of © 
what it had formerly done, or go ‘about, as i€ 
were, upon se¢ond thoughts, to alter and mend its 
former course { but it'goes on in one constant un- 
repenting tenor, from generation to generation, 
_. because it ‘is the stamp or impress of that infalli- 
bly omniscient art of the Divine understanding, 
which is the very law and rule of what is simply 
the best in every thing. 

- And thus we have seen the 7 ren 
Hiatuhe and human art: that the latter:is imperfect 
art, acting upon the matter from without, and at 
a distance ; but the former is art itself, or perfect 
art, acting as- an inward principle in it. Where-. 
‘fore, when art.is said to imitate nature, the mean- 
ing thereof is, that imperfect hunian art imitates 
that perfect art of nature, which is really no other 
than the Divine art itself; as, before Aristotle; 
Plato had-declared in his Sophist,* in’ these 


© P.168& ope, 
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words: ra quom Neydusva roeiOa Gig reyvn® "Eese 
_ things, which are said to be done by nature, gre 
indeed done by Divine art.— 

. 11. Notwithstanding which, we are to take no- 
tice in the next place, that as nature.is not the 
Deity itself, but a thing very remote from it, and 
far below it, so neither is it the Divine art, as it is 
in itself pure and abstract, but: concrete and em- 
bodied only ; for the Divine art considered in it- 
self, is nothing but knowledge, understanding, or 
wisdom in the mind of God. Now knowledge apd - 
understanding, in its own nature, 1s Keywpioptyoy xt, 
a certain separate and abstract thing,—and of so 
gubtile and refined a nature, as that it is not capa- 
dle of being incorporated with matter, er mingled 
and blended. with it, as.the soul of it. . And there- 
fore Aristotle’s second instance, which. he pro- 
pounds as most pertinent to illustrate. this. busi+ 
ness of nature by, namely, of the physician's. art 
cering himself,.is not so adequate thereunto; be- 
cause when the medicinal art cures the. physician, 
in whom it is, it doth not there act as nature, that 


: is, as concrete and embodied art, but as know- 


ledge and understanding only, which is art naked, 
abstract, and unbodied; as also it doth its work, 
ambagiously, by the physician’s willing aad pre- 
scribing to himself the use of such medicaments, — 
as do but conduce, by removing of impediments, 

to help that, which is nature indeed, or the inward 
archeus, to‘effect the cure. Art.is defined by. Aris- 
- tatle* to be Aoyoc ‘Toy Epyou dvev vAnc, the reason,of 
the thing without matter ;—and so the Divine art © 

or knowledge in the mind of God, is unbodied ~ 
reason; but nature is ratio mersa et confusa, 


= De Partib. Animal. lib. i. cap, i. p. 472. tom. ii. eper. 
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reason immersed and plunged. into matter, ‘and, as 
it were, fuddled in it, ‘and confounded with i€. 
Nature is-not the Divine art archetypal, but only 
eclypal; it is a living stamp or.signature of the 
Diviae wisdom; which, though it act exactly ac- 
cording to its archetype, yet it doth not at-all com- 
prehend nor understand the reason of what itself 
| dath. And the difference between these two may» 
‘he resembled to: that between the Adyoo évdiaberog, 
‘the reason of the mind.and conception,—called 
verbum. mentis, and the Ao-yoe mpopopixcc, the reason, 
‘of external speech ;-—-the latter of which, though 
‘¥¢ bear a certain stamp and impress of the former 
‘wpon it, yet itself is. nothing but articulate sound” 
devoid. of all understanding and. sense. Or else 
we may illustrate this business by another simili- 
-tade, comparing the Divine art and-wisdom to an 
‘architeet, but. nature to amanwary opificer ; the 
‘difference betwixt which two is thus set forth by — 
‘Aristotle pertinently. to our purpose : | 
roug apytréxrovac mept txacrov. TysuTépouc Kat 260. hake 
HaAXov sdiver vouitouey Tw xeipore Kron, Kat. iv. oper. 
coperrépovc, or € rac airing Tey morouptvery icac ty. 
ot. & wowep: Kal. Twy _ayyur & eva, MOREL HEV, OUI, aie ee 
mort, olov' Kale TO Tv9- Ta pe’ ovy dduya gion rin wouw 
revrup tadrov’ rove & yuportyvac &: foc. We,account 
the architects in every thing more honourable than 
‘the manuary opificers, because they understand 
the.reason of things done; whereas the other, as 
some inanimate things, only do, not knowing what 
they do.; the difference between them being only, 
‘this, that inanimate things act by a certain nature 
ja, them, but the manuary opificer by habit.—Thus 
nature may be called the yeporéyync, or manuary 
| opificer, that acts subserviently under the archi- 
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-tectonical. art and wisdom ‘of. the Divine atider- 


standing, 7 rou: piv’ ove educa, which does do with- 
out knowing the reason of what it doth—-.~ 
12. Wherefore,: as we did before observe the 


‘pre-eminences of nature above human art, so we 


must here take notice also of the imperfections 


‘and defects of it, in which respect it falls short of 


human art, which are likewise two; and the first 


‘of them is this, that. though it act artificially for 


the sake of ends, yet itself doth neither intend 
those ends, nor understand the reason of that it 


‘doth. Nature is not master of that.consummate — 
‘art and wisdom, according to which it acts,. but 


only a servant to it, and a drudging executioner of 
the dictates of it. This difference betwixt:nature 
En.4.1.4, 20d abstract art or wisdom is expressed 
12 ACr, by Plotinus in these words: ri Seine ic 


; Acyoudine PUsewe Hoovyate ; ; ort 7 ney porno TOTO, n 


6: puotc Eo Karov, ivSahpa yap dpovincciag n pvote, Kat Wynne 
Ea xarov ov, Eo yarov Kat Tov &y aurn d\Aapmopevoy Aoyor 


‘Eye. Olov Et EV. knpp Babe, Suxvetro. sig: eo xarov ent Odrepa 


Ev T™ emupavela ruToC’ _Evapyove pep Ovroc “TOU avw,: ixvour 


| § enbcvooe: Ovroc Tov Katw, OOey oUde OE puate, povoy Se 
‘out. -How-doth wisdom differ from .that: which 


is called nature? verily.in this manner, .that ‘wis- 
dom is the first thing, but nature the last and low- 


‘est ; for nature is but an image or imitation of wis- 
‘dom, the last thing of the soul, which hath the 
‘lowest impress of reason shining upon it; as when 
athick piece of wax is thoroughly impressed upon 


by a seal, that impress, which is clean.and distinct 


‘in the superior superficies of ‘it, will in the lower 


side be weak and obscure ; and such i is the: stamp 


~® Plotin. libro utrum Stella aliquid agant. Ennead. ii, lib. iii. aR 
xvii. p. 147. : : 
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and signature of nature, compared. with:that of © 
wisdom and understanding, nature being. a thing, 
which doth only do, but not know.—And else- 
where the same writer: declares :the. difference be- 
tween the spermatic doy, or.reasons, and know- 
ledges or conceptions of the mind inthis 

manner: Tlorepa 8 o1 Xdyor obror oi év wyn are Mt 
vonjara | ; aAAa we Kara ra vonpara Tones 3 : 
o ya0 Aoyog é ev An WOll, Kat TO TOLOVY  puorxwe, ov vonsiZ, 
ove: 6 opactc, ad\a Sivapuc ‘Tpewruct TAS DAnc, ovK €Ovta, 
aAXd Spica pdvov, olov rirav kat oynua ev dart.: Whe- - 
ther are these plastic reasons or forms:in the soul 
knowledges ?. but how shall it theh act ‘according 
to. those knowledges ?- for the plastic reason or 
form acts or works in matter, and that which acts 
naturally is not intellection nor vision, but.a cer- 
tain.power of. moving matter,. which doth.-not 
know, but only do, one makes as it were a stanip 
or figurein water... 

. And with this dectane of the. ancients, a oe 
judicious ‘writer, and sagacious. inquirer into na- 
ture, seems fully to agree, that nature is such: 4 
thing as doth not know, but only do; for after he 
chad admired. that wisdom .and art, by which'the 
‘bodies of animals are framed, he concludes: that 
one: or ather.of these two things. must. needs be 
.acknowledged, that either the vegetative or. plas- 
tic power of the soul; by which it fabricates and 
organizes its own body, is more excel- — 
lent and Divine than the.rational ; or Harv.de . , 
else, .“ In .nature: operibus. neque . pru-. mal. Es. 49. 
“dentiam nec. intellectum jinesse, sed ita! 1 
solum .videri: conceptui nostro, qui: eee ees 
-artes nostras et facultates, seu.exemplaria a nobis- 
metipsis mutuata, de rebus nature divinis judi- — 
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camus; quasi: principia: naturz:active effectus siios 
eo.medo producerent, quo nos opera nostra arti- 
ficialia solemus:” That in the wosks of nature 
there is neither prudence nor understanding, but 
_ only it seems so to.our apprehensions, who judge. 
of these Divine things of nature according to.out 
own arts and faculties,-and patterns borrowed 
from ourselves.; as if the active principles of na- 
ture did produce their effects in. the.same manner 
as we do our artificial .works.—Wherefore we 
conclude, agreeably. to.the sense. of the best philor. 
sophers, both ancient.and modern, that nature.is 
such a thing, as, though it act artificially, and:for.. 
thesake of ends, :yet it. doth but ape and mame 
the Divine art and wisdom, itself:not understand-. 
Ing those ends which it acts for, nor the reason of 
what it doth in. order to: them; for which. cause 
also. it:is not capable of consultation or deltbera- 
tion, nor can it act electively, or withdiscretion. 
13. Bat because this may seem strange at the 
first sight, that nature should. be said to :act tvené 
you, for the sake of eids;—and regularly or arti- 
ficially, and: yet beitself devoid of knowledge:and 
understanding, we shall therefore endeavour to. 
persuade the possibility, and factlitate the belief 
‘of it, by some other instances ; and_-first by.that of 
habits, particularly those musical ones of singing, 
playing. upon instruments, and dancing. Which 
habits direct every motion of the hand, voice, and — 
body, and prompt them readily, without. any deli- 
beration or studied consideration, .what the next. 
following note or motion should be. Hf: you jog 
a sleeping musician, and sing but the first words 
of.a. song to him, which he had either himself com- 
posed,-or learned before, he will presently take at 
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from you, and that perhaps before he is thoroughly 
awake, going on with it, and singing out the re- 
‘mainder of:the whole song to the erid. Thus the 
fingers of an exercised:lutonist, and the legs and - 
whole body of.a skilful dancer, are directed to 
move regularly and ‘orderly, in along train and 
series of motions, by those artificial habits in them, 
which do. not: themselves at all comprehend those 
Jaws and rules of music or harmony, by which 
they are governed. So that the same thing may © 
be said of these habits, which was said before of 
nature, that they do not know, but only do. And 
thus we see there is no reason, why this plastic 
nature (which is supposed to move body regularly 
and artificially) should be thought to be an abso- 
lute impossibility, since-habits do, in like manner, 
gradually evolve themselves in a long train or se- 
vies of regular .and artificial’ motions, readily 
prompting. the doing of them, without compre- 
hending that art and reason, ‘by which they are di- 
rected.. The forementioned philosopher illustrates 
_ the. seminary reason and Plastic nature of the uni- 
verse, by this very instance : n Toivun Evép- 
| — auTne. TE youn’ werep av ° SpKovpevos, Ki- ee : _. 
woupevac cin. 0 yep Spxiornc, ™ oUTW - reXviKn oper. 
Con Eouev avroc, Katy TéyyN avr Kiel, kal 7 
otrw Kwel,.we THe Gone aurie rota’rne mwc ovenc. The 
energy of nature is artificial, as when a dancer 
moves ; for a dancer resembles this artificial life 
of nature, forasmuch as art itself moves him, and 
so moves him as being such a life in him.— And 
_ agreeably to this conceit, the ancient mythologists 
‘represented the nature of the universe, by Pan 
playing upon a pipe or harp, and being in love 
with the nymph, Echo; as if nature did, by akind 
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of silent melody, make all the parts of the universe 
every where dance in measure and proportion, it- 
self being, as it were; in the:mean time, delighted 
and ravished with the re-echoing of its own har- 
mony. Habits are said to be an adventitious and 
acquired nature, and nature was before defined 
by the Stoics* to be Zé, or a habit : so that there 
seems to be no other difference between these two, 
than this, that whereas the one is acquired:by 
_ teaching, industry, and exercise ; the other, as was 

expressed by Hippocrates,” 18 aaiSevroc xat. ovx 
paQovca, unlearned and untaught,—and may in 
‘some sense also be said to be avrodigexrog, -selt- 
‘taught,—though she be indeed always inwardly 
prompted, secretly whispered into, and inspired 
by the Divine art and wisdom. 

“14; Moreover, that something may act artifi- 
cially and for ends, without comprehending the rea- 
son of what it doth, may be further evinced from 
‘those natural instincts that are in animals, which - 
without knowledge direct them to act regularly, 
in order both to their own good, and the good of 
the universe. As for example: the bees in melli- 
fication, and in framing their combs and hexagonial 
cells, the spiders in spinning their webs, the birds 
in building their nests, and many other animals in 
such like actions of their's, which would seem: to 
argue a great sagacity in them, whereas, notwith- 
standing, as Aristotle observes, ovre sin, -oure 
Unricavra, oure  BovAsvedueva qotet’ They do these 
things, neither by art, nor by counsel, nor by any 


- * Apud Diogen. Laert. lib. vii. segm. 148. p. 459, 

» Epidemicor. kb. vi. sect. v. p. 509. tom, i. edit. Vander Linden. 
Vide etiam eundem sei seep. Seo. viii. p. 597. tom. i. oper. 

© Physioor. lib. ii, cap. x. Ps 476. tom. i. oper. 
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deliberation of their own ;—and, therefore, are not 
‘masters of that wisdom, according to which they 
‘act, but only passive to the.instincts and impresses 
‘thereof upon them. And indeed to affirm, that 
.brute animals do all these things by a knowledge | 
of their own, and which themselves are masters 
‘of, and that without deliberation and consultation, 
‘-were.to make them to be endued witha most per- - 
.fect intellect, far transcending that of. human rea- 
son; whereas it: is plain enough, that brutes are 
not above consultation, but below it, and that’ 
-these instincts of nature in them are nothing but a 
_ kind of. fate upon: them. 
15. There is, in the next place, anothers imper- 
fection to be observed in the plastic nature, that 
‘as it doth not comprehend the reason of its own 
-action, so neither is it clearly and expressly con- 
‘scious of what it doth ;*in which respect, it doth 
‘not: only fall short of human art, but even of that 
‘very manner of acting, which is in brutes them- 
selves, who, though they do not understand the 
‘reason of those actions, that their natural instincts 
' lead them to, yet they are generally conceived to 
-be conscious of them, and to do them by fancy ; 
whereas, the: plastic nature in the formation. of 
plants and animals seems to have no animal fancy, 
NO express cvvaicOnorc, CoNn-Sense, OF Consciousness 
of what it doth. Thus the often commended philo+ 
sopher : 7 vate ovde gavraciav Eyel, a oe vOnotC gavrar 
lag Kpeirren, vata d& peraky ducewe Tuirov ree gee 
Kat vonaew’ “aq pay sye- ovBevog avriimpw ovds- ri dl 
ovveow Eye. Nature hath not so much as | Anime. 
‘any fancy init; as intellection and know- .°: “”: 
ledge is a thing superior to:fancy, so fancy. is su- 
perior to the impress of nature, for nature hath no 
Z2 
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_-apprehension nor conscious: pérception of any 
thing. Ina word, nature is a thiog, that hath no 
‘such. self-perception: or biden lee in it, “as 
‘animals have. 
16. Now we are well aware, that this isa thie: 
which the narrow principles of some late philoso- 
-phers will not admit of, that there should be any 
action distinct from local motion besides expressly 
conscious cogitation. For they making the first 
general heads of all entity to be extension and co- 
‘gitation, or extended being’and cogitative; and 
then supposing, that the essence of cogitation con- 
sists in express consciousness, must needs by this 
means exclude such a plastic life of nature, as we 
speak of, that is supposed to act without animal 
fancy or express consciousness. Wherefore, we. 
‘conceive, that the first heads of being oughtra- | 
ther to be expressed thus ; resisting or antitypous 
éxtension, and life, (i. e. internal energy and: self- 
‘activity :) and then again, that life or internal self 
activity is to-be subdivided into such as. either — 
acts with express consciousness and syneesthesis, 
or such as is without it ; the latter of which is this 
plastic life of nature : so that there may bean ac- 
tion distinct from local motion, or a vital energy, 
which is not accompanied with that fancy, or con- 
sciousness, that is in the energies of the animal 
life ; that is, there may be a simple internal energy, 
or vital autokinesy, which is without that dupli- 
cation, that is included in the nature of ovvaia@norc, 
con-sense and consciousness,——which makes a be- 
ing to be present with itself, attentive to ite own 
actions, or animadversive of them, to perceive it- 
_ self to do or suffer, and to have a fruition or en- 
joyment of itself. And indeed it must be granted, 
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that. what moves matter or determines the motion 
of it vitally, must needs do it by some other energy 
of its own, as it is. reasonable also to conceive, 
that itself hath some vital sympathy with that 
matter, which it acts upon. But we apprehend, 
that both these may be without clear and express 
consciousness. Thus the philosopher : 

: ; En. 3.1.2. 
waca Son eveprysea, Kat 7 gavAn, evépyeia &, c. 16. ib. i. 
ov ”X we TO Tuo évepyet, addr. 0 evigyet aurne, ao 
Kay pn aicOynoic nic wapn, Kivnote Tic OUK ELKT. 

Every life is energy, even the worst of lives, and 
therefore that of nature; whose energy is not like 
that of fire, but such an energy, as though there 
be no sense belonging to it, yet is it not temera- 
rious or fortuitous, but orderly and regular.— 
Wherefore this controversy, whether the energy 
of the plastic nature be cogitation or no, seems to 
be but a logomachy, or contention about words. 
For if clear and express consciousness be supposed 
to be included in cogitation, then it must needs be 
granted, that cogitation doth not belong to the 
plastic life of nature; but if the notion of that 
word be enlarged, so as to comprehend all action 
distinct from local motion, and to be of equal extent 
with life, then.the energy of nature is cogitation. 

- Nevertheless, if any one think fit to attribute 
some obscure and imperfect sense or perception, 
different from that of animals, to the euergy of 
nature, and will therefore call it a kind of drowsy, 
una wakened, or astonished cogitation, the philoso- 
pher before mentioned will. not very 
much gainsay it: Eire BovAnra ovveciv ee x 
tiva 7 aicOnow avrn SSovat, ov Y. olay Atyouev Seat 
ert rov addAwv ray aoOnow Trav avvnoww, et uno, p. 
G@AX oiov Elric THY TOU Urvov T™ rov eypnyooorec ee 
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rpocexacee. If any will rieeds attribute some kind 
of apprehension or sense to nature, then it must 
not be such a sense or apprehension, as is in ani- 
mals, but something that differs as much from: it, 
as the sense or cogitation of one in a profound 
sleep differs from that of one who is awake.— 
And since it cannot be denied, but that the plas- 
tic nature hath a certain dull and obscure idea of 
that, which it stamps and prints upon matter, -the 
same philosopher* himself sticks not to call this 
idea of nature, Oéaqua and Ocwpnua, a spectacle and 
contemplamen, as likewise the energy of nature 
‘towards it, Qewpia &pogoc, a silent contemplation ; 

_—shay, he allows, that nature may be said to be, 
In some sense, gAcbcaquwv, a lover of eo or 
contemplation. 

17. However, that there may be some vital 
energy without clear and express ovvatcOnow, Ccon- 
sense and consciousuess, animadversion, atten- 
tion, or self-perception, seems reasonable upon 
several accounts. For, first, those philosophers 
themselves, who make the essence of the soul. to 
consist in cogitation, and again, the essence of 
cogitation in clear and express consciousness, 
cannot render it any way probable, that the souls 
of men in all profound sleeps, lethargies; and 
apoplexies, as also of embryos: in the womb, 
from their very first arrival thither, are. never so 
much as one moment without expressly conscious 
cogitations; which, if they were, according to:the 
principles of their philosophy, they must, ¢pse 
Sacto, cease to-have any being. Now, if the souls 
of men and animals be at any time without con- 


* Ubi supra. 
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sciousness and self-perception, then it must needs 
be granted, that clear and express consciousness . 
ts not essential to life. There ts some appearance 
- of life and. vital sympathy in certain vegetables 
and. plants, which, however called sensitive-plants 
and pliant-animals, cannot well be supposed. to 
have animal sense and fancy, or express con- | 
sciousness in them ; although we are not ignorant, 
in the mean time, how. some endeavour to solve 
_all those phenomena mechanically. It is certain, 
that.our human souls themselves are not always 
conscious of whatever they have in them; for 
even the sleeping geometrician hath, at that time, 
ail his geometrical theoremsand knowledges.some 
way in him; as also the sleeping musician, all 
‘his musical skill and songs; and, therefore, why 
may it not be possible for the soul to have like- 
wise some actual energy in it, which it is not 
expressly conscious off We have all experience, 
ef our doing many animal actions non-attend- 
ingly, which we reflect upon afterwards ; .as, also, 
that we often continue a long series of bodily. mo- 
tions, by a mere virtual intention of our minds, 
and as it were by half.a cogitation. . That vital 
sympathy, by which. our soul is united and tied 
fast, as it were with a knot, to the body, 1s a thing 
that we have no direct consciousness of,, but only 
in its effects. Nor can we tell, how. we come.to 
be so differently affected in our souls, from: the 
many different motions made: ugon our. bodies. 
' As, likewise, we are not conscious to ourselves of - 
that energy, whereby we impress variety of mo- 
- tions and figurations upon the animal spirits of 
eur brain in our fantastic thoughts. For, thqugh 
the geometrician perceive himself to make lines, 
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| triangles, and circles in the dust with his finger, 
- yet he is not aware, how he makes all those same 
figures first upon: the corporeal spirits of his 
brain,..from whence, notwithstanding, as from'a 
glass, they are reflected to him, fancy being right- 
ly concluded by Aristotle’ to be a weak and ob- 
scure sense.. There is also another more interior 
kind of plastic power in the soul (if we may so 
call it), whereby it is formative of.its own cogite- 
tions, which itself is not always conscious of; as 
when, in sleep or dreams, it frames interlocutory 
discourses betwixt itself and other persons, mm a 
long series, with coherent.sense and apt connec- 
tions, in which oftentimes it seems ‘to be surprised 
with unexpected answers and repartees, though 
itself were all the while the poet and inventor of 
the whole fable. | Not.only our nictations for the 
most part.when we are awake, but also our.noc- 
turnal volutations in sleep, are performed with 
very little or no consciousness. Respiration, or 
that motion of the diaphragma and other muscles 
which causes it (there being no sufficient mecha- 
nical account of it), may. well be concluded to be 
‘always a vital motion, though it be not always 
animal; since no man can affirm, that he is per- 
petually conscious to. himself of that energy of 
his soul, which does produce it when he is awake, 
much less when asleep. And, lastly, the Carte . 
sian? attempts to. solve the motion of the heart 
mechanically, seem to be abundantly confuted by 
autopsy.and experiment, evincing the systole of 
the heart to be a muscular constriction, ‘caused 


© Lib. ili, de Anima, cap. iii. iv. p- 45. s. tom. li, per. | 
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by some vital principle, to make which, nothing 
but a pulsific corporeal quality in the substance 
of the heart itself, is very unphilosophical and 
absurd. Now, as we have no voluntary impe- 
rium at all upon the systole and diastole of the 
heart, so are we not conscious to ourselves of 
any energy of our. own soul that causes them; 
and therefore we may reasonably conclude from 
hence also, that there is some vital energy, with- 
out animal fancy or synesthesis,. express con- 
sciousness ‘and self-perception. 

18. Wherefore, the plastic nature, acting  nei- 
ther by knowledge. nor. by animal fancy, neither 
electively nor hormetically, must be concluded to 
act fatally, magically, and sympathetically. And 
thus that curious and diligent inquirer into na- 
ture, before commended, resolves: ‘‘ Na- —— 
tura tanquam fato quodam, seu manda- §°"%* 
to secundum leges operante, movet;” | 
Nature moveth as it were by a kind of fate or 
command, acting according. to laws.—Fate, and 
the laws or commands of the Deity, concerning 
the mundane economy (they being really the same 
thing), ought not to be looked upon, neither as 
verbal things, nor as mere will and cogitation in 
the mind of God, but as an energetical and effec- 
tual principle, constituted by the Deity, for the 
bringing of things decreed to pass. The Aphro- 
disian philosopher,* with others of the ancients, 
have concluded, that fate and nature are but two © 
different names for one and the same thing; and — 
that rore cipaguévoy Kata guow Kai ro Kara pvow tinag- 
vévov, both that which is done fatally 1s done na- 
turally, and also whatever is done naturally is — 

s Libr. de Fato, sec. 6. p. 25. edit. Londin. 
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done fatally :—-but that which we asseit in this 
place is only this, that the plastic nature may be 
said to be the true and proper fate of matter, or 
the corporeal world. Now, that which acts not 
by any knowledge or fancy, will or appetite, of 
its own, but only fatally, according to laws and - 
impresses made upon it (but differently in differ- 
ent cases), may be said also to act magically and 
sympathetically. 'H adnbivn paryeia (saith the philo- 
sopher’) 7 Ev To TavTt pAla Kat veixoc, ‘The true ma- 
gic is the friendship and discord that is in the 
universe.— And again, magic is said to be founded, 
tv 77 sypralela Kal Ty Tw Suvdpewd twv ToAAWY ToKIdia 
apoc Ev Zwov svvredovvren, in the sympathy and va- 
riety of diverse powers conspiring together into 
one animal.—Of which passages, though the 
principal meaiiing seem to be this, that the ground 
of magical fascinations is one vital unitive prin- 
ciple in the universe; yet they imply also, that 
there is a certain vital energy, not in the'way of 
knowledge and fancy, will and animal appetite, 
but fatally sympathetical and magical. As, in- 
deed, that mutual sympathy, which we:have con- 
stant experience of, betwixt’ our ‘soul and our 
body (being not a material and mechanical, but 
vital thing), may be called also magical. ° 

19. From what hath been hitherto declared 
concerning the plastic nature, it may appear, that 
though it be a thing that acts for ends artificially, 
and which may be ‘also called the Divine art, and 
the fate of the corporeal world ; yet, for all. that, 
it is neither god nor goddess, but a low and im- 
‘perfect creature, Forasmuch as it is not master 


* Plotin. lib. ii. de Dubit. Anime, Ennead. iv. lib, y. cap. xl, p. 434. 
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of that reason and wisdom, according to which it 
acts, nor does it properly intend those ends, which 
it acts for; nor, indeed, is it expressly conscious 
of what it doth, it not knowing, but only doing, 
according to commands and laws impressed up- 
on it. Neither of which things ought to seem 
strange or incredible, since nature may as _ well 
‘act regularly and artificially, without any know- 
ledge and consciousness of its own, as forms of 
letters compounded together may print coherent 
philosophic sense, though they understand no- 
thing at all; and it may also act for the sake of 
those ends, that are not intended by itself, but” 
some higher being, as well as the saw or hatchet 
in the hand of the architect or mechanic ——y 
doth : ro oxémapvov tvexa tov medexg, GAA Ov Arist. Phys. 
moodoyLouevoy, adrAd rp mooroyiLouévy uTNgE- rig, 
rovv; the axe cuts for the sake of some- 7 
thing, though itself does not ratiocinate, nor in- 
tend nor design any thing, but is only subservient 
to that which does so.—It is true, that our human 
actions are not governed by such exact reason, art, 
and wisdom, nor carried on with such constancy, 
evenness, and uniformity, as the actions of nature. 
are; notwithstanding which, since we act accord- 
ing to a knowledge of our own, and are masters 
of that wisdom, by which our actions are directed, 
since we do not act fatally only, but electively 
and intendingly, with consciousness and self-per- 
ception, the rational life that is in us ought to be 
accounted a much higher and more noble perfec- 
tion than that plastic life of nature. . Nay, - this. 
plastic nature is so far from being the first and 
highest life, that it is indeed the last and lowest 
of all lives, it being really the same thing with the 
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vegetative, which is inferior to the sensitive. The 
‘difference betwixt nature and wisdom was before 
observed; that. wisdom is the first and highest 
_ thing, but nature the last and lowest; this latter 
being but an umbratile imitation of the former: 
And to this purpose, this plastic nature is further 
described by the same philosopher, in_ these 
words: éort roiyuy ovroc 0 Aoyoc ovK axparo¢ 
En, 3.1.2. vove, 0vd avrovouc, ovdéye Yuyne xafapac ro 
dst, . yévoc” nprnuevos O& Exetync, Kat oloy ExAapabec 
267. e& apo vou Kal wyncs Kal yoync Kara vouv 
' Stakeyutyne yevvnoayrwy Tov Aoyov rovrov. The 
‘spermatic. reason or plastic nature is no pure 
mind. or perfect intellect, nor any kind of pure 
soul neither ; but something which depends upon 
it, being as it were an effalgency or eradiation 
from both together, mind and soul, or soul af- 
fected according to mind, generating the same as 
- a Jower kind of hife.— 

And though this plastic nature contain no small 
part of Divine providence in it; yet, since it Is a 
thing that cannot act electively nor with discre- 
. tion, it must needs be granted, that there is a 
higher and Diviner providence than this, which 
‘also presides over the corporeal world itself; _ 

‘which was a thing likewise insisted 
ar rie upon by that philosopher: Tiveracra ev rep 


c. 39, libr. 
ii,deDub. ravri ov xara qr epparikove, aXra Kara Ae-yous 


Anime, p. 
433. mepinmrixouc, Kat Toy mporépun, y Kara rove 
Tw orspuodo yen As-yous; ov rep ev rotg OREO- 
pariKoie : Mbyous 7 El, Kal TWY yevouevwn, wapd Tovc oTEppa- 
TUKOVE avTOUC Ao-youc’ The things 1 in. the world are 
not administered merely by spermatic reasons, 
but by perileptic (that i is, comprehensive, intellec- 


tual reasons), which are in order of nature before 
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the other, because in the spermatic’ reasons can- 
not be contained that which is contrary to them, 
&c.—Where, though this philosopher may extend 
his spermatic reasons - further than we do our 
plastic nature in this place (which is only confined 
to the motions of matter), yet he concludes, that 
there is a higher principle presiding over the uni- 
verse than this. So that it is not ratio mersa et 
‘confusa, a reason drowned in matter, and con - 
founded with it,—which is the supreme governor 
of the world, but a providence perfectly intellec- 
tual, abstract, and released. 

20. But, though the plastic nature-be the low- 
est of all lives, nevertheless, since it is a life, -it 
must needs be incorporeal; all. life being such. 
For body being nothing but antitypous extension, 
or resisting bulk, nothing but mere outside, aliud 
extra aliud, together with passive capability, hath 
no internal energy, self-activity, or life belonging 
to il; itis not able so much as to move itself, and 
therefore much less can it artificially direct its 
.own motion. Moreover, in the efformation of the 
bodies of animals, it is one and the self-same 
thing that directs the whole. That which con- 
trives and frames the eye, cannat be a distinct 
thing from that which frames the ear; nor that | 
which makes the hand, from that which: makes’ 
the foot; the same thing, which delineates the 
veins, must also form the arteries ; and that which 
 fabricates the nerves, must also project the mus- 
cles and joints; it must be the same thing that 
designs and organizes the heart and brain, with 
such communications betwixt them ;: one and the - 
self-same thing must needs have in it the entire 
idea, and the complete model or. platform. of the 
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.. whole organic body. ‘For the séveral parts of 
matter distant from one-another, acting alove by 
themselves, without any common directrix, being 
not able to confer together, nor communicate with 
each other, could never possibly conspire to make 
up one such uniform and orderly system or com- 
pages, as the body of every animal is. The same 
-is to be said likewise concerning the plastic na- 
ture of the whole corporeal universe, in which 
dravra moc tv ouvréraxtal, all things are ordered to- 
_ gether conspiringly into one _-It must be one and 


_ the same thing, which formeth the whole, or else 


it could never have fallen into such an uniform 
order and harmony. ' Now that which is one and 
the same, acting upon several distant parts of mat- 
ter, cannot be corporeal. 
Indeed Aristotle is severely censured by some 
learned men for this, that though he talk every 
where of such a nature as acts regularly, arti—i- 
cially, and methodically, in order to the best, yet 
he does no where positively declare, whether this 
nature of his be corporeal or incorporeal, substan- 
tial or accidental; which yet is the less to be won- 
dered at in him, because he does not clearly de- 
termine these same points concerning the rational 
soul neither, but seems to stagger uncertainly 
about them. In the mean time it cannot be denied, 
but that Aristotle’s followers do for the most part 
concludethis nature of his to be corporeal ; where- . 
‘as, notwithstanding, according tothe principles’ of 
- this philosophy, it cannot possibly be such: for 
there is nothing else attributed to body in it, be- 
sides these three, matter, form, and accidents; 
_ neither of which can be the Aristotelic nature. 
First, it cannot be matter; because nature, ac- 
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cording to. Aristotle, ‘is supposed to be the prin- 
ciple of. motion and activity, which matter in it- 
self is devoid of. Moreover, Aristotle concludes," 
. that they, who assign only a material cause, as- 
sign no cause at all rov 2 xai cadwe, of well and fit, 
of that regular and artificial frame of things which 
. Isascribed to nature; upon both which accounts, 
it is determined by that. philosopher,” that 7. gvou 
paddov apy, Kat airia rng dAnc, nature is more a prin- 
_ ciple and. cause than matter ;—and therefore it 
cannot be one arid the same thing with it. Again, 
it is as plain, that Aristotle’s nature cannot be the 
forms of particular bodies neither, as vulgar Peri- 
patetics .seem to conceive, these being all gene- 
rated and produced by nature, and as well cor- 
ruptible as generable. Whereas nature is such a 
thing as is neither generated nor corrupted, it 
being. the principle and cause of all generation 
and corruption. ‘To make nature, and the mate- 
rial forms of bodies, to be one and the self-same 
thing, is all one, as if one should make the seal 
(with the stamper too) to be one and the same 
thing with the signature upon, the wax. And, 
lastly, Aristotle’s nature can least of all be the 
accidents or qualities of bodies; because these act 
only in virtue of their. substance, neither can they 
exercise any active power over the substance. it- 
self in which they. are; whereas the plastic na- 
ture is a thing that domineers over the substance 
of the whole corporeal universe, and which, sub- 
ordinately to the Deity, put both heaven and 
earth in this frame in which now itis. Wherefore, 


* Metapbys. lib. i. cap. iii. p. 266. tom. iv. oper. 
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since Aristotle’s nature can be neither the matter, 
nor-the forms, nor the accidents of bodies, it is 
plain, that, according to bis own principles, it 
must be incorporeal. 
_ 21. Now, if the plastic nature be incorporeal, 
then it, must of. necessity. be either an inferior 
power or faculty of some soul, which is also con- | 
scious, sensitive,.or rational; or else a lower sub- 
stantial life by itself, devoid of animal conscious- 
ness. The Platonists seem to affirm both these. 
together, namely, that there is a plastic nature 
lodged in all particular souls of animals, brutes, 
and men, and also that there is a general plastic 
_ or spermatic principle of the whole universe dis- 
tinct from their higher mundane soul, though suab- 
ordinate to it, and dependant upon it:* 7 Aeyouévn 
qac yévunua ywyne mporipag Suvarwrepov ~wone, That 
which 1s called nature, is the offspring of an higher 
soul, which hath a more powerful life in it—And 
though Aristotle do not so clearly acknowledge 
‘the. incorporeity and substantiality of souls, yet 
he concurs very much with this Platonic doctrine, 
that nature is either a lower power, or faculty of 
some conscious soul, or else an inferior kind of life | 
by itself, depending upon a superior soul. 
tas And this we shall make to appear from 
ately his book. De Partibus Animalium, after 
we have taken notice of some considera- 
ble preliminary passages in it in-order thereunto. 
For having first declared, that besides the material 
cause, there are other causes also of natural gene- 
- rations, namely, these two, fre ov tvexa cat OOev 9» 


= 


* Plotin. Libr. de Natura, Contemplatione, et Uno, Ennead. iii. lib. 
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apyn the kwnoewc, that for whose sake (or the final 
cause), and that from which the priuciple of mo- 
tion is,—or the efficient cause; he determines, 
that the former of these two is the principal : paive- 
rat oe mpurn nv Aéyouev E EvEKa TIVOC. As-yo¢ yap obroc, 
apn Sto Aoyoe, o Ouotwe, Eyre roic Kara riyyny Kal Tog 
gon ovvecrnxoc. The chiefest of these two causes 
seems to be the final or the intending cause ; for 
this is reason, and reason is alike a principle 1 in 
artificial and in natural things.—N ay, the philoso- 
pher adds, excellently, that there is more of rea- 
son and art in the things of nature, than there is in 
those things that: are artificially made by men: 
waddov 8 Esti rd ov evexa Kal tO KaAcy év TdIC PYCEWS | 
Epyour, 7 ev Toic THE TENE. There-is more of final | 
or intending causality, and of the reason of good, 
in the works of nature, than in those of humanart. 
—A fter which he greatly complains of the first and 
most ancient physiologers, meaning thereby Anax- 
imander, and those other Ionics before Anaxago- 
ras, that they considered only rivvAunv apy, the 
material principle and cause of things,—without 
attending to those two other causes, the principle 
‘of motion, and that which aims at ends ; they talk- 
ing only of fire, water, air, and earth, and gene- 
~ rating the whole world from the fortuitous con- 
course of these senseless bodies. But at length 
' Aristotle falls upon Democritus, who, being ju- 
nior to those others: before-mentioned, philoso- 
phized after the same Atheistical manner, but in 
a new way of his own, by atoms;.acknowledging 
no other nature, neither in the universe, nor in the 
“bodies .of animals, than that of fortuitous: me-- 
chanism, and supposing all things to arise from 
the different compositions of magnitudes, figures, 
VOL. I. | Za. 
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sites, and motions. Of which-Democritic phifo- 
sophy he gives his censure in these fol- 
Phe haran lowing words: & t may ovy ry oynpinre Kat rT? 
_ ypsnare teuordy tort, rev-re Gowy kul TwY pe- 
pwn, dpOwe dv Anuoxgerec Aéyor, &c. Hf animals and 
their several parts did consist of nothing but 
figure and colour, then indeed Democritus would 
be in the right; buta dead man hath the same form 
and figure of body, that he had before, and yet 
for all ‘that he is not a man; neither is a brazen or 
wooden hand a hand, but only equivocally, as 4 
painted physician, or pipes made of. stotie, are se 
called. No member of a dead man’s body is that 
which it was before, when he was alive, nether 
eye, nor hand, ner foot. Wherefore, this is but a 
rade way of philosophizing,-and just as +f a car- 
penter should talk of a wooden hand. For thus 
these physiologers declare the generations and 
causes of figures only, or the matter out of which 
things are made, as air and earth. Whereas, no 
artificer would think it sufficient to render such a 
wause of any artificial fabric, because the instru- 
thent happened to fall so upon the timber, that 
therefore it was hollow here, and plane there ; but 
rather because himself: made such. strokes, and for 

-such ends, &c. 
. Now, in the close of all, this philosopher at 
--length declares, that there is another prmciple of 
-corporeal things, besides the material, and.such.as 
’ ,48 not only the cause of'motion, but also acts arti- 
ficially in order to ends, for 7 rotouroy & 89 Kat.ca- 
soustey gvow, there is sach a thing as that which we 
- call nature ;—that is, not the fortuitous-metion of 
‘senseless matter, but a plastic regular and arti- _ 
ficial nature, such as acts for ends and goed ; de- 
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claring, in the same place, what this nature is; 
namely, that it is Loya, i Luyic vépoc, 9 yn dvev tiyae: 
soul, or part of soul, or not without soul ;—and 
from thence inferring, that it properly belongs to 
a physioleger, to treat concerning the soul also. 
But he concludes afterwards, ov race yuyn gvou, 
that the whole soul is not nature :—whence it re- 
mains, that, according to Aristotle’s sense, nature 
Is 4 Wuyne ulpoc, 1 .yi avev Avyne, either part of a 
soul, or not without soul ;—that is, either a lower 
part or faculty of some conscious soul ; or else an 
inferior kind of life by itself, which is not without 
soul, but subordinate to it, and dependent on it. 

92. As for the bodies of. animals, Aristotle’ first 
resolves in general, that nature in them is either the | 
whole soul, or else some part Of It; qoic we 7 KI- 
vouda, Kat we ro réXog rov Qwou, rot’ Trace ® ywyn, 7 péoog 
vi avrac’ Nature, as the moving principle, or as that 
which acts artificially for ends (so far as concerns 
‘ the bodies of animals), is either the whole soul, or 
else some part of it.—But afterward he determines 
‘more particularly, that the plastic nature is not 
the whole soul in animals, but only: some part of 
it; ov raga uyn puoi, GAB Cy poptov avric, that is, na- 
‘ture in animals, properly so called, is some lower 
power or faculty lodged in their respective souls, 
whether sensitive or rational. 

And that there is plastic nature in the souls of 
animals, the same Aristotle elsewhere 
affirms and proves after this manner: ri De An. 2. 
TO uve you sic r avavria Pepopevar TO wp kal TH. tom. ii. oper. 
yn’ Siacwaobieeras yap a pnre forat to KWAU- . 
ov, & Earl, Tour Yorw 4 poy, Kal rd airiov Tov av&ave- 
a@at Kai rplpsofas. What is that, which, in the Pe 
7 © De Partib. Animal. lib. i. oap. i. p. 473. 
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dies of animals, holds together such things as, .of 
. ‘their own nature, would otherwise move contrary 
‘ways, and fly asunder, as fire and earth, whieh 
‘would be distracted and dissipated, the one tend- 
‘ing upwards, the other downwards, were there: 
not something to hinder then? Now if there be 
‘any such thing, this must be the soul, which is 
also the cause of nourishment and augmentation.— 
Where the philosopher. adds, that though some 
were of opinion, that fire was that, which was 
the cause of nourishment and augmentation in 
animals, yet this was indeed but ovvairwov. we, ov 
pny anroe ¥é airtov, a\Ad.uadXov 7 wuyn, only the con- 
.cause or Instrument, and not simply the cause, but 
rather the soul.—And to the same pur- 

carpe ee pose he philosophizeth elsewhere, oust 
ii. oper. yap " weic Ou as n TOOPH yiverat Tow esorc 
A ovredvev Puync, ovre Oeopornrog Earl, srupl yap 
‘goyalera: ravra’ Neither is concoction, by which 
nourishment is made in animals, done without the 
-soul, nor without heat, forall things are doneby fire. 
And certainly it seems very agreeable to the 
phenomena, to acknowledge something in the bo- 
-dies of animals superior to mechanism, as that may 
-well be thought to be, which keeps the more fluid 
_. parts of them constantly in the same form and fi- 
gure, so as not to be enormously altered. in their 
-growth by disproportionate nourishment; - that, 
which restores flesh that was lost, consolidates 
dissolved continuities, incorporates the newly-re- 
.ceived nourishment, and joins it continuously 
with the pre-existent parts of flesh and ‘bone; 
which regenerates and repairs veins consumed or 
-cut off; which causes dentition in so regular a man- 
ner, and that, not only in infants, but also adult 
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persons; that which casts off excrements, and. 
dischargeth superfluities;| which makes things 
seem ungrateful to an interior sense, that were not-_ 
withstanding pleasing to the taste: that nature of 
Hippocrates,* that is the curatrix of diseases, 
al duoc rwy vovatwy intpol, and that archeus of the 
chymists or Paracelsians, to which all medica- 
ments are but subservient, as being able to effect 
nothing of themselves without it: I say, there 
seems to be such a principle as this in the bodies 
of animals, which is not mechanical but vital ; and 
therefore, since entities are not to be multiplied 
without necessity, we may with Aristotle con- 
clude it to be pépoc, or poptov rng puyne, a certain part 
of the soul .of those animals, or a lower uacon- 
scious power lodged in them. 

23. Besides this plastic nature, which is in ani- 
mals, forming their several bodies artificially, as 
sO many microcosms, or little worlds, there must 
be also a general plastic nature in the macrocosm, 
the whole corporeal universe, that which makes 
all things thus to conspire every where, and agree 
together into one harmony. Concerning which 
plastic nature of the universe, the author De 
Mundo’ writes after this manner: «at rov éAov Ko- 
ouov SuKxoopnoe pia 1 Sta ravrwy Siyxovoa Suvauc, One 
power passing through all things ordered and 
formed the whole world.—Again, he calls the 
same’ wvevpa, Kat zurpy yor, Kat yourpov ovciay, a spirit, 
and a living and generative nature ;—and plainly 
declares it to be a thing distinct from the Deity, 
but subordinate to it and dependent on it. But | 
Aristotle himself in that genuine work of his be- 


a Epidemic. lib. vi. sect. v. p.809. tom. i. oper. edit. Vander Linden. 
> Cap.-v. p. 856, inter Arist. opera, tom. i. © Jb, cap, iv. p. $62, 
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fove-mentioned, speaks clearly and positively eon- 
eerning this plastic nature of the unrverse, as well 
as that of animals, in these. words :— 


eo daiverat ya dome | éy row reyyvacrorg i rays 


p. 474. olfrws sy: avr ote rors pa ypasty &rdy ne apya 

nat atria roeaury ny 2 e yousu, xablarsp ro Ospyor 
wal ro Yuypoy i rev mavroc™ do pakNey eixdg rov ovpavey 
" yeyevnoGat vero roravrng aitiac, & yéyove, Kaw elvae Sid Trotee- 
ryv aitiay padAov, 7}. ra (wa ta Ovyra® 70 your rereypéeor 
Kal apiopvoy wodv waXAov Patverat sv ToIg OVpavione, 3 wept 
mucie! v0 St GAXore GAXwe, nat we Ervys, wept ra Oonra psar- 
Nov" of S row piv Lowy Exagrov gues pacuy stvas Kat yevéoOar” 
rev 8 ovpavoy ard reyne Kat Tev avroudrov TOLevTaY ev 
eTnvat, &v @ a70 rune kes drakiag ovo orcovur galverat’ It 
seemeth, that as there is art in astificial things, so 
in the things of nature there is another sack hke 
principle or cause, which we ourselves partake 
of; mthe same manner as we do of beat and cold, 
from the universe. Wherefore, it is more probable, 
that the whole world was at first made by suck a 
cause as this (if at least it were made) and that 
is still conserved by the same, than that wiortal © 
animals should be so; for there is much: more of 
_ order and determinate regularity in the heavenly 
bodies than in ourselves; but more of fortwitous- 
ness and inconstant irregularity ameng these mor- 
tal things. Notwithstanding whicli, some there 
are, who, though they cannot but acknowledge, | 
that the bodies of animals were all framed by an — 
artificial nature, yet they will needs contend, that 
_ the system of the heavens sprung merely from 
fortune and chance; although there be not the least 
appearance of fortuitousness or temerity in it.-— 
And then he sums up all into this conclusion : 
WCTE Elvat pavecov ore tort Tt TOWWUTOY 6 on Kab KaAoupev 
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gicw Wherefore, it is manifest, that thete is 
some such thing as that which we call nature ;— 
that is, that there is not only an artificial, methe- 
dical, and plastic nature in animals, by which their 
respective bodies are framed and conserved ; but 
algo, that there is such a general plastic natiane 
likewise in the universe, by which the heavens and 
whole warld are thus artificially ordered and dis- - 
posed, 
24. Now whereas Aristotle, in the forecited 

-words, tells us, that we partake of life and under- 
standing from that in the universe, after the same 
manner as we partake of heat and cold from that 
heat and cold that is in the aniverse ; it is observ- 
_ able, that this was a notion borrawed from Se 
crates (as we understand both from Xenophon 
and Plato) ;.that philosopher having used it as an - 
| argumentation to prove a Deity. And the sense 
of it is represented after this manner by ne Latina 
eS 

Principio coshim ac terram, camposque liquentes, 

Lucentemque globum lunz, Titaniaqpe astra, 

Spiritus intus alit, totosque infusa per artus, 

- Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 

Inde hominum pecudumque genus, viteeque volantiim. 
| From whence it may be collected, that: Aristotle 
did suppose this Plastic nature of' the universe to 
be 7 p€poc byne, 4 1 pn avey pu yne, either part of some 
mundane soul,—that: was also conscious and in-. 
tellectual (as that plastic nature in animalsis), or 
at least-some inferior principte, depending on such 
a soul.—And indeed whatever the doctrine of the 
modern Peripatetics be, we make no doubt at all 
but that Aristotle himself held the world’s anima- 
tion, or a mundane soul: forasmuch as he plainly 


® Virgil. Aneid. lib. vi. vers. 724. 
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declares himself concerning it elsewhere in his 
book De. Calo, after: this manner >— 
aes oe aGAX nyieic we Tept owparen [eovov aUTOV, cat 
f oper. povadwy, rakw piv é exovrey, ayy wy 8: rayrav, 
|  Savootpeba’ Set 82 we pereyovrwy JrodguBavew 
xpatewc Kal Wwe’ But we commonly think of the 
heavens as nothing else but bodies and monads, 
having only a certain order, but altogether inani- 
mate ; whereas we ought, on the contrary, to con- 
ceive of them as. partaking of life and action:— 
that is, as being indued with a rational or intellec- 
tual life.: For so Simplicius’ there rightly ex- 
pounds the place; Set & we wept Eupv yw avrwy avddo- 
yileoOat, Kat Aoyucny é exouran Yuyary | we Kal modbewe Kaj 
Cone Aoyucne peréyenv’ TO yey yap oLeiy, kat Kara Tw aXo- 
you pu xov Kariryopouey, Kat Kata rwv ay Kw owparan, 
70 8 mparrew Kupiwe Kata rwv Aoyuwy Yuywy Kariryopou- 
wev' But we ought to think of the heavens as ani- 
mated with a rational soul, and thereby partaking. 
of action and rational life. For (saith he) though 
woty be affirmed not only of irrational souls, but 
also of inanimate bodies, yet the word zparrgw does 
only denominate rational beings.—But further, to 
take away all manner of scruple or doubt con- 
cerning this business, that philosopher before, i in 
the same book p para afirmeth, ri o oupavog Eurpu yor, 
Kat apyny Kwnfewe Eye; that the heaven is animated 
and hath a principle of motion within itself :— 
where, by the heaven, as in many other places of 
Aristotle and Plato, is to be understeod the 
whole world. | 
There is indeed one passage in the same book 
De Celo, which, at first sight, and slightly consi- 


* Comment. in Libr. de Coelo, f. 126. 
» Aristot. de Coslo, lib, ii, cap, ii. p. 642, tom. i. oper. - 
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dered, may seem to contradict this again; and 
therefore probably is that, which hath led many 
into a contrary persuasion, that Aristotle 

denied the world’s animation : adda pay age 
olre Uno yu KnG | eDAoyou avaycalovanc pevery tone 
Gidvoy’ ovde yap rnc pugs olov Tr elvat rHv Trowav- | 
Tn Conv &Xvrov Kal paxapiay’ avery ‘yap Kat THY kivnoty 
' pera Pac oveav, TEPUKOTOC rou TOWTOU owparog GAAwe Kat 
Keveww oUvEKwe, do xodov gtvat, Kal waong dirnaypevay 
pagrwync Euppovog” elye pad Wemep, mn puyn ™ Twv Ova 
rey Casco & EgTtyv avar aie " rept Tov bmrvoy yivopeva Tow 
awuarog avecic, aX avayKatov "[&tovog revoc poipav Karté- 
yerv aurny aictov Kat ar purov" But it is not reasonable 
neither to think, that the heavens continue to eter- 
nity, moved by a soul necessitating, or violently 
compelling them. Nor indeed is it possible, that 
the life of sucha soul should be pleasurable or 
happy: forasmuch as the continual violent motion 
of a body (naturally inclining to move another 
way) must needs be a very unquiet thing, and void 
of all mental repose, especially when there is no 
such relaxation as the souls of. mortal animals 
have by sleep; and therefore such a soul of the 
world as this, must of necessity be condemned to 
an eternal Ixionian fate.-—_But in these words Aris- 
totle does not deny the heavens to be moved by a 
soul of their own (which is positively affirmed by 
him elsewhere), but only by such a soul as should 
violently and forcibly agitate, or drive them round, 
contrary to their own natural inclination, where- 
by, in the mean time, they tended downwards of 
themselves towards the centre. And his sense 
concerning the motion of the heavens,-is truly re- 
presented by Simplicius, in this manner: 79 8: éXov 
puatkoy kat Eupuyov, uT0 yoyae Kuplw¢ Kiveirat, Sia péong 
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tne Woawe. The whole world or heaven, being as 
well a natural, as.an animalish body, is moved 
properly by seul; but yet by means of nature 
also, as an instrument, so that the motion of it is 
not violent.—But whereas Aristotle there insinu- 
ates, as if Plato had held the heavens to be moved 
by a soul violently, contrary to their nature ; Sim- . 
plicius, though sufficiently addicted te Aristotle, 
ingenuously acknowledges his error herein, and 
vindicating Plato from that imputation; shews 
how he likewise held a plastic nature as well as a 
mundane soul; and that amongst his ten 
k © De Leg. instances of motion,* the ninth is that of 
nature; riv érepov asi kwwoucay, kal weraadro~ 
pivay up értpou' that which always moves another, 
being itself changed by something else;—as the 
tenth, that. of the mundane soul, rqv caurny xivoveay 
kai freon, that which originally both moves itself 
and other things :—as if his meaning in that ptace 
were, that though nature be a life and internal 
energy, yet it acts subserviently to a higher soul 
as the first original mover. 
_ But the grand objection against Aristotle's hold- 
ing the world’s animation is still behind; namely, 
from that in his Metaphysics,;* where ‘he deter- 
mimes the highest starry heaven to be moved by 
an immoveable mover, commonly supposed to be 
the Deity itself, and no soul of the world; and all 
the other spheres likewise to be moved by so many 
separate intelligences, and not by souls. Te 
which we reply, that indeed Aristotle’s first im- 
moveable mover is no mundane soul, but an ab- 
stract intellect separate from matter, and the very 
Deity itself; whose manner of moving the heavens 


® Lib. xiv. cap. vii: viii. ix. p. 476.-s, tami. iv. oper. © 
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is. thus.fescribed by him,* «ng & we cowmevov, it 
moveth only as being loved.— Wherefose, besides 
this supreme unmoved mover, that philosopher 
supposed another inferior moved mover also, that 
is, a. mundane soul, as the proper ‘and immediate 
efficient cause of the heavenly motions; of which 
he speaks after this manner: xwovpevov 5: tadXe 
xwe, that which itself being moved (objectively, 
or by appetite and desire of the first good) moveth 
other things.—And thus that. safe and surefooted 
interpreter, Alex. Aphrodisius, expounds his mas- 
ter’s meaning, that the heaven being animated, and 
therefore indeed moved by an internal principle 
of its own, is notwithstanding originally moved 
by a cestain immoveable and separate 
nature, which is: above soul, rp veciv re Pumst. Nat. 
auro, Kal Speow Kal i Gpakev & sysin THC OMOLWEEWS 
avzov, bath by its contemplating of it, and having 
an appetite and desire of assimilating itself there- 
unte.—Aristotle seemmg to have borrowed this 
notion from. Plato,” whe makes the constant regur 
lar circamgyration of the heavens to be an imita- 
tion of the motion or energy of intellect. So that 
Aristotle’s first mover is not properly the efficient, 
but only the final and objective cause, of the bea- 
venly motions, the immediate efficient cause 
thereof being yuyt cai pda, soul and nature.— 
‘Neither may this be confuted from those other 
Aristotelic intelligences of the lesser orbs; that 
philosopher conceiving in like manner concertiing 
them, that they were also the abstract minds or 
intellects of certain other inferior souls, which 
moved their several respective bodies. or orbs, cix- 
® Metaph. lib. xiv. cap. viii. p 479. 
b De Legibus, lib. x. p. 669. et alias. 
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cularly and uniformly, ina kind of invitation of 
them. For this plainly appears from hence, in 
.that he affirms of these his inferior intelligences 
likewise, as well as of the supreme mover, that 
they do xcvety we réXoc, Move only as the end. | 
Where it is evident, that though Aristotle did 
plainly suppose a mundane intellectual soul, such 
as also contained, either in it, or under it, a plas- 
tic nature, yet he did not make either of these to 
be the supreme Deity ; but resolved the first prin- 
ciple of things to be one absolutely perfect mind 
or intellect, separate from matter, which was 
axivyroe oveia,” an imimoveable nature,—whose es- 
‘sence was his operation, and which moved only 
as being loved, or as the final cause: of which 
he pronounces. in this manner, ért ix ror 
Met. |. 14. avrne apyne 7 nernrae o ovpavec Kal 7 pvort, 
pak pe. that upon such a principle as this, hea- 
ven and nature depends ;—that is, the 
animated heaven, or mundane soul, ‘together with 
the plastic nature of the universe, must of neces- 
sity depend upon such an absolutely perfect and 
immoveable mind or intellect. | 
Having now declared the Aristotelic doctrine 
concerning the plastic nature of the universe, 
with which the Platonic also agrees, that it is, 
7 pépog Puyine, 7 aN avev puyne, either part of a mun- 
dane intellectual soul (that is, a lower power and 
faculty of it), or else not without it, but some jn- 
ferior thing depending on it ;—we think fit to add 
in this place, that though there were no such 
mundane soul, as both Plato and Aristotle sup- 
posed, distinct from the supreme Deity, yet there 
might notwithstanding be a plastic nature of the 


: Aristot. Metapbysicor. lib. xiv. cap. vi. p. 477. 
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universe depending immediately upon the Deity 
itself. For the plastic nature essentially depends 
upon mind or intellect, and could not possibly be 
without it ; according to those words before cited, 
&K ToLAaUTNC apyne Hornrat 7 puor, nature depends upon 
such an intellectual principle;—and for this cause 
that philosopher does elsewhere join ‘vovg and 
gvoc, mind and nature—both together. 

_ 25. Besides this general plastic nature of. the 
universe, and those particular plastic powers in . 
the souls of animals, it is not impossible but that 
there may be other plastic natures also (as certain 
lower lives, or vegetative souls) in some greater 
parts of the universe ; all of them depending, if not 
upon some higher conscious soul, yet at least 
upon a perfect intellect presiding over the whole. 
As for example; though it be not reasonable to 
think, that every plant, herb, and pile of grass, 
hath a particular plastic life, or vegetative soul of 
its own, distinct from the mechanism of the body, 
nor that the whole earth is an animal endued with 
a conscious soul; yet there may possibly be, for 
‘aught we know, one plastic nature or life belong- 
ing to the whole terrestrial (or terraqueous) globe, 
by which all plants and vegetables, continuous 
with it, may be differently formed, according to 
their different seeds, as’ also minerals and other 
bodies framed, and whatsoever else is above the 
power of fortuitous mechanism effected, as by the 
immediate. cause, though always subordinate to 
other causes; the chief whereof is the Deity. 
And this perhaps may ease the minds of those, 
who cannot but think it too much, to impose all 
upon one plastic.nature.of the universe. 

26. And now we have finished our first task, 
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which was to give an account of the plastic nea- 
tare, the sum whereof briefly amounts to this; 
that it is a certain lower life than the animal, 
‘which acts regularly and artificially, according to 
the divection of mind and understanding, reason, 
and wisdom, for ends, or in order to good, though 
itself do not know the reason of what it does, nor 
is master of that wisdom according to which it 
acts, but only a servant to it, and drudging execu- 
 tioner of the same ;.it operating fatally and sympa- 
thetically, according to laws and commands pre- 
scribed to it. by a perfect intellect, and impressed 
upon it; and which is either a lower faculty of 
same conscious soul, or else an inferior kind of 
life or soul by itself; but essentially depending 
upon a higher intellect. 

We proceed to our second undertaking ; which 
was to shew, how grossly those two sorts of Athe- 
‘ists before-mentioned, the Stoical or Cosmo-plas- 
tic, and the Stratonical or Hylozoic, both of them 
acknowledging this plastic life of nature, do mis- 
‘take the notion of it, or pervert it, and abuse it, 
to make a certain spurious and counterfeit God- 
almighty of it (or a first principle of all things), 

dhereby excluding the true omnipotent Deity, 
‘ «which is a perfect mind, or consciously under- 
Standing nature, presiding over the universe ;.they 
substituting this se a oaalea nature in the room 
of it. 

Now the chief errors or mistakes of these Athe- 
ists concerning the plastic nature, are these four 
following. First, that they make that to be the 
first principle of all, and the highest thing in tbe 
universe, which is the last and lowest of all lives; 
a thing essentially secondary, derivative, and de- 
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pendent. Fer the plastic life of nature is but the 
mere umbrage of intellectuality, a faint and sha- 
dowy initation of mind and understanding ; upon 
which it doth as essentially depend, as the she- 
dow doth upon the body, the image in the glass 
upon the face, or the echo upon the original voice. 
So that if there had been no perfect mind or intel- 
lect in the world, there could no more have been 
any plastic nature in it, than there could be an 
image in the glass without a face, or an echo with- 
out an original voice, If there be voc, then 
there must be Nove: if there be a plastic na- 
ture, that acts regularly and artificially in order 
to ends, and according to the best wisdom, though 
itself not comprehending the reason of it, nor be-— 
ing clearly conscious of what it doth; then there 
must of necessity be a perfect mind or intellect, 
that is, a Deity, upon which it depends. Where- 
fore Aristatle does like a philosopher in joining 
vow and Novc, nature and mind both together; 
but these Atheists do very absurdly and unphilo- 
sophically, that would make a senseless and un- 
conscious plastic nature, and therefore without 
any mind or intellect, to be the first original of ali 
things. | 

Secondly, these Atheists augment the former 
error, in supposing those higher lives of sense or 
-animality, and of reason or understanding, to rise 
. both of them from that lower senseless life of na- 
ture, as the only original fandamental life. Which 
‘as a thing altogether as irrational and absurd, as 
if one should suppose the light, that is in the air 
or ether, to be the only original and fundamental 
light, and the light of the sun and stars but a se- 
‘condary and derivative thing from it, and nothing 
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but the light of the air modificated and improved 
by condensation; or, as if one should maintain, 
that the sun and moon, and all the stars, were 
really nothing else but the mere reflections of 
those images, that we see in rivers and ponds of 
water. But this hath always been the sottish 
humour and guise of Atheists, to invert the order 
of the universe, and hang the picture of the world, 
as of a man, with its heels upwards. Conscious 
reason apd understanding, being a far higher de- 
gree of life and perfection, than that dull plastic 
nature, which does only do, but not know, can 
never possibly emerge out of it; neither can the 
duplication of corporeal organs be ever able to 
advance that simple and stupid life of nature into 
redoubled consciousness or self-perception; nor 
any triplication, or indeed milleclupation of them, 
improve the same into reason and understanding. 

. Thirdly, for the better colouring of the former 
errors, the Hylozoists adulterate the notion of the 
plastic life of nature, confounding it with wisdom 
and understanding. And though themselves ac- 
knowledge, that no animal sense, self-perception, 
and consciousness belongs to it, yet they will have 
it to be a thing perfectly wise, and consequently 
‘every atom of senseless matter that is in the whole 
world, to be infallibly omniscient, as to all its 
own capacities and congruities, or whatsoever it- 
self can do or suffer; which is plainly contradic- 
tious. For, though there may be such a thing as 
the plastic nature, that, according to the former 
description of it, can do without knowing, and is 
devoid of express consciousness or self-percep- 
tion, yet perfect knowledge and understanding, 
without consciousness, is nonsense and jmpossi- 
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bility. Wherefore, this must needs be con- 
demned for a great piece of sottishness in the 
Hylozoic Atheists, that they attribute. perfect 
wisdom and understanding toa stupid unconscious 
nature, which is nothing but. yaporéyvne, the mere 
drudging instrument, or manuary opificer of a 
perfect mind. , 

Lastly, these Atheists err in this, that they 
make. this plastic life of nature to. be a mere mate- 
rial or corporeal thing ;.whereas matter or body 
cannot move itself, much less, therefore, can it ar- 
tificially order and dispose its own motion. And 
though the plastic nature be indeed the lowest of 
all-lives, yet, notwithstanding, since it is a life, or 
internal energy, and self-activity, distinct from 
local motion, it must needs be incorporeal, all life 
. -being essentially such. “But the Hylozoists con- 

ceive grossly both of .life and understanding, 
- spreading them all. over upon matter, just as but- 
ter is spread ypon bread, or plaster upon a wall, 
and accordingly slicing them out in different 
quantities and bulks, together with it; they con- 
tending, that they are but inadequate conceptions . 
of body, as the only substance; and consequently 
concluding, that the; vulgarly received ‘nation of 
.God is nothing else but such an inadequate con- | 
ception of the matter.of the whole corporeal uni- 
verse, mistaken for a complete and entire sub- 
-stance by itself, that is supposed to be the cause 
-of all things; which fond dream or dotage of 
their's will be further confuted in due place. But 
It is now Gime to. put a period to this long, though 
of nature, or an. artificial, orderly; andmethodica! 
nature, 2 2 
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-XxXXvilt. Plato gives an account, why ke judged 
it necessary.in those times, publicly to propose 
that Atheistic hypothesis, in order to a confuta- 
tion, as also to produce rational: arguments for 

- the proof of-a Deity, after this manner: 

Pi Ce oe Ei. pn kareswapubvot jeay oi rovourat Ao-yor év 
oper. rolc raat, w¢ Ero¢ ELTrELV, av pdwoce, ovsey ay 
| Bee rw exaptuvoveey Aoywr, we siot Heol, vuv 8 
" avayen’ - Had not these Atheistic’ doctrines been 
publicly divulged, and made known in a manner 
to all; it would not have been needful. to have 
confuted them, nor by reasons to prove a Deity ; 
but now it is necessary—And we conceive, that 
the same. necessity at this time will justify our 
present undertaking likewise; since these Athe- 
istic doctrines have been as boldly vented, .and 
publicly asserted in this latter age of our’s, as 
_-ever they could be in Plato’s time;. when the ‘se- 
verity af the: Athenian government must needs 
bea great check to such designs, Socrates having 
been put to death upon a mere false and ground- 
less accusation of Atheism, and Protagoras (who 
‘doubtless was a real Atheist) having escaped the 
same. punishment no otherwise than by flight, his 
‘books being, notwithstanding, publicly burnt in 
the market-place at Athens, and himself con- 
demned. to perpetual exile, though there was no- 
_ at that time proved against him, save only 

so this one sceptical passage, in the begin- 

Diog, La in ning. of a book of his: wept ply Bei ovK 
fi: 8. oy tye ciety, i wc cow, 8 we ovK-etot, woAXa 
vo aa ; yao Ta ye\voura sdévat, ire adyAorne, Kut t Bpa- 
vo. dy-a Biog rov avOaunov' Concerning the gods, I 
‘bave nothing at all to say, either that they be or 
be not; there being many things, that hinder. the 
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knowledge of this matter, both the obscurity of 
the thing itself, and the shortness .of human life, 
—Whereas Atheism, in this latter age of our’s, 
hath been impudently asserted, aud most indus- 
triously promoted ; that very Atomic form, that 
was first introduced :(a little before Plato’s time) — 
by Leucippus, Protagoras, and Democritus, hav- 
ing been also revived amongst us, and that. with 
no small: pomp and ostentation of wisdom and 
philosophy. 

It was before observed, that there were two 
several forms of. Atomical philosophy: first, the 
most ancient: and genuine, that was religious, 
called Moschical (or, if. you will,-Mosaical) and 
Pythagorical; secondly, the adulterated Atheistic 
Atomology, called Leucippean or Democritical, 
Now, accordingly, ‘there have been in this latter 
age of our’s two several successive resurrectiong 
or restitutions of those two Atomologies. . For 
Renatus Cartesius first revived and restored the 
Atomic philosophy, agreeably, for the. most part, 
to that ancient Moschical and Pythagoric form ; 
acknowledging, besides extended substance and 
corporeal atoms, another cogitative. incorporeal 
substance, and joining metaphysics or theology, 
together with physiology, to make-up one entire 
system of philosophy. Nor can it well be doubt- 
ed, but that this physiology of -his, as to the me- 
chanic part of it, hath been elaborated by the i in- 
genious author into. an exactness at least equal 
with the best Atomologies of the ancients. Ner 
vertheless, this Cartesian philosophy is. highly 
obnoxious to censure upon some accounts; the 
chief whereof is this,. that, deviating, from .that 
primitive Moschical Atomology,., in, rejesting. al] 
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‘plastic naturé, it derives the whole system of the | 
corporeal universe from the necessary motion of 
matter, only divided into particles insensibly 
small, and turned round in a vortex, without the 
guidance or direction of any understanding na- 
ture. By means whereof, though it boast of solv- 
ing all the corporeal phenomena by mete fortui- 
tous mechanism, and without any’ final or mental 
causality, yet it gives no account at all. of that, 
which is the grandest of all phenomena, the ro & 
xal xadwc, the orderly regularity and harmony of 
the mundane system.—The occasion ‘of which 
‘miscarriage hath been already intimated ; namely, 
from the acknowledging only two heads of being, . 
extended and cogitative, and making the essence 
of cogitation to consist.in express consciousness ; 
from whence it follows, that there could be no 
plastic nature, and therefore either all things must 
be done by fortuitous mechanism, or else God 
himself be brought immediately upon the stage 
for the solving of all phenomena. Which latter 
absurdity our philosopher being over careful to 
avoid, cast himself upon the former, the banish- 
ing of all final and meatal causality quite out of 
the world, and acknowledging no other: philoso- 
phic causes, beside material and mechanical. It 
cannot be denied, but that even some of the an- 
cient religious Atomists were also too much in- 
fected with this mechanizing humour; but Rena- 
tus Cartesius hath not only outdone them all 
herein, but even the very:Atheists themselves also, 
as shall be shewed afterward’; and, therefore, as 

much as in him lies, has quite ‘disarmed the world 
of that grand argament for a Deity, ‘taken from 
the regular frame and harmony of the universe; 
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To. which gross miscarriage of his there might 
be also another added, that he seems to make 
matter: necessarily existent, and essentially infi- 
nite and eternal. Notwithstanding all which, 
we cannot entertain that uncharitable opinion of 
him, that he really designed Atheism; the funda- 
mental principles of his philosophy being such, 
as that no Atheistic structure can. possibly. be 
built upon them. But shortly after this Carte- 
sian restitution of the primitive Atomology, that 
acknowledgeth. incorporeal substance, we. have 
had our Leucippus .and Democritus too, who 
also revived and brought. again upon the stage 
that other Atheistic Atomology, that makes apyac 
rv dAwy dropove, senseless and lifeless atoms, to be 
the only principles of .all things in the universe ; 
thereby necessarily excluding, besides incorpo- 
" real substance and immortality. of souls, a Deity 
and natural morality; as also making.all actions — 
and events materially and mechanically necessary. 
Now there could be no satisfactory confuta- 
tion of this Atheistic hypothesis, without a fair 
proposal first made of the several grounds of it 
to their best advantage, which we have therefore 
endeavoured in the former chapter. The answers 
to which Atheistic arguments ought, according to 
the laws of method, to be reserved for the last 
part of the whole treatise, where we are positive- 
ly to determine the right intellectual system of the 
universe; it being properly our work here, only 
to give an account of the three false hypotheses of 
the mundane system, together with their several 
grounds, Nevertheless, because it might not only | 
seem indecorous, for the answers to those Athe- 
istic arguments to be so long deferred; and placed 
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so far behind the arguments themselves, but also 
prove otherwise really inconvenient, we shall 
therefore choose rather to break those laws of me- 
thod: (neglecting the. scrupulosity thereof), and 
subjoin them immediately in this place, craving 
the reader’s pardon for this preposterousness. 

-. ft is certain, that the source of all Atheism is 
generally a dull and earthy disbelief of the exist- 
ence of things beyond the reach of sense ; and it 
' cannot be denied, but that there is something of 
immorality in the teniper of all. Atheists, as all 
atheistic doctrine tends also to immorality. Not 
withstanding which, it must not be therefore con- 
cluded, .that' all dogmatic Atheists. came to be 
such merely by means of gross intemperance, sen- 
suality, and debauchery. Plato, indeed, describes 
“one sort of Atheists in this manner’: olc 
dy mode tH S0&n, 77 Oswv Epnua elvat wavra, 
axpareal re HBoven xal Avmoy ) meocméawar, pen 
pat ve ioyupat Kat pabnoerc ofciat rapwor’ Such ‘who, 
together with this opinion, that all things are void 
of gods, are acted also by intemperance of plea- 
gures and pains, and hurried away with violetit 
lusts, being persons otherwise:endued with strong 
memories and quick wits.—And these are the 
debauched, ranting, and hectoring Atheists. But, 
' besides these, that philosopher tells us, | 
' that there is another sort of Atheists 
also: oi¢ un voulfovot Oeove etvat. rd waparay, #00c gvoe 
Hpocytverat Sixasoy, picouvrig TE ytyvovrat rovc Kaxouc, Kai 
Tp Sucxxepaiverw rny adiktav, ore Tat rotavrac mpakere a o¢- 
levyrat wparrey, rove re n17 Salouc rev avOpwrev gev-youot, 
Kal rove Suxaioue orépyouew* Such who, though they 
think there be no gods at all, yet, notwithstand- 
ing, ‘being naturally disposed to on and niotie- 
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ration, ag they will not do outrageous and exor. 
bitant things themselves, so. they will shua the 
conversation of wicked debauched persons, and 
delight rather in the society of those that are fair 
and just.—And these are a:sort of externally ho- 
nest or civilized Atheists. Now what that thing 
is, which, besides gross sensuality and debauch- 
ery, might tempt men to entertain atheistic opi- 
nions, the same philosopher also declares ; name- 
ly, that it is an affectation of singularity, or of 
seeming wiser than the generality of mankind. 

For thus when Clinias had disputed honestly 
against Atheists, from those vulgar, topics of the 
regularity and harmony of the universe (observa- 
ble in the courses of sun, moon, and stars, and 
the seasons of the year), and of the common no- 
tions of mankind, im that both Greeks and bar- 
barians generally agreed in this, that there were 
gods, thinking he had thereby made a sufficient 
confutation of Atheism, the’ Athenian Hospes 
herenpon discovers a great fear and. jealousy, 
which he had, lest he should thereby. but render 
himself an object of contempt to Atheists, as 
being a conceited and scornful generation of men. 
AQ. $0 oa ye @ axagee TOUC moyBnpave, pr ang yyy 
karageqviswory, UEC py yao OUK tote avrov ie oo ray 
rag Stagopac airiay, aAAv nyeio0e axpareia’ povov noovoy TE 

kat exOupwv emt tov “akparn Bioy opuacba tac Yuyac - 
avrwv, &c, Iam afraid of those wicked. men the 
Atheists, lest they should despise you; for-you 
are ignorant concerning them, when you think 
the only cause of Atheism to be intemperance of 
pleasures and lusts, violently hurrying men’s souls 
on to a wicked life.—-CLin. What other cause of 
Atheism can there be besides this?—Atu. That 
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which you are not aware of, who ‘Jive remotely, 
namely, 'Ayafia pada xarery Soxovca divat peytory $0- 
vyowe’ A certain grievous ignorance, which yet, 
notwithstanding, hath the appearance of the 
greatest _wisdom.—And, therefore, afterwards, 
when that philosopher goes about to propose the 
Atheistic hypothesis, he calls it," rev raga woddeic 
SokaZouevov elvat copwraroy arayrwy Aoywv, that which 
to many seemeth to be the wisest and profound- 
est of all doctrines.— _ _.. 

And we find the same thing at this very day; 
that Atheists make a great pretence to wisdom 
and philosophy ; and that many are tempted to 
maintain atheistic opinions, that they may gain — 
a reputation of wit by it. Which, indeed, -was 
one reason, that the rather induced us nakedly to 
reveal all the mysteries of Atheism, because we 
observed, that so long as these things are con- 
_cealed and kept up in huggermugger, many 
will be the rather apt to suspect, that there is 
some great depth and profundity of wisdom lodged 
in them; and that it is some noble and generous 
truth, which the bigotic religious endeavour to 
smother and suppress. 

_ Now the case being thus, it was pertinently sug- 
gested also by the forementioned philosopher,’ 
OU opuKpov ye To Stagépov, et pavetey of AOYwY awropevoe 
dscBwv, GXXow Te éEap yourec, | pnde ev roic Aoyotc, 
aXX’ éEnuaprnutywe ypwouevor, That it must needs be a 
matter of no small moment, for any one to make | 
it appear, that they, who maintain wicked athe- 
istical opinions, do none of them reason rightly, 
but grossly fumble in all their ratiocinations.— 
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And we hope to effect this in our present under- 
taking, to make it evident, that Atheists are no 
such conjurers, as (though they hold no spirits) — 
they would be thought to be; no such gigantic 
men of reason, nor. profound philosophers, but 
that, notwithstanding all their pretensions to wit, 
their Atheisin is really nothing else, but apaia nada 
yarery, a most grievous ignorance, sottishness, 
and stupidity of mind in them. 

Wherefore we shall, in the next place, conjure 
down all those devils raised and displayed in their 
most formidable colours, in the precedent chapter; 
or rather we shall discover, that.they are really 
nothing else, but what these Atheists pretend God 
and incorporeal spirits to be, mere fantastic. spec- 
tres and impostures, vain imaginations of deluded 
minds, utterly :devoid of all truth and reality. 
Neither shall we only.confute those Atheistic ar- 
guments, and so stand upon our defensive posture, 
but we shall also assault Atheism even with its 
own weapons, and plainly demonstrate, that all 
forms of Atheism are unintelligible nonsense and 
absolute impossibility to human reason; as we 
shall likewise, over and above, occasionally insert 
some (as we think) undeniable arguments. for a_ 
Deity. . 


The Digression concerning the Plastic Life of 
Nature,, or an artificial, orderly, and me- 
thodical Nature, No. 37. Chap. iii. | | 


“1, Twat neither the Hylozoic nor Cosmo- | 
plastic Atheists are condemned for asserting an | 
orderly and artificial plastic nature, as a life dis- 
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tinct from the animal, however this. be a thing 
exploded, not -only by the Atomic Atheists, but 
also:‘by some professed Theists, who, notwith- 
standing, might have an undiscerned tang of the 
mechanical-atheistic humour hanging about them. 
2. If. there be no plastic artificial nature admit- 
ted, then it must be concluded, that either all 
things come to pass by fortuitous mechanism, 
and material necessity (the motion of matter un- 
guided) or else that God doth aurovpysiv dravra, do 
all things himself immediately and miraculously, 
framing the body of every gnat and fly, as it were 
with his own hands; since Divine laws and com- 
mands cannot execute themselves, nor be the pro- 
per efficient causes of things in nature. 3. To 
‘suppose all things to come: to -pass fortuitously, 
or. by the unguided motion of matter, a thing al- 
together as irrational as it is atheistical and im- 
pious; there being many phenomena, not only 
above the powers of mechanism, but also contrary 
to the laws of it. The mechanic Theists.-make 
- God but an idle spectator of the fortuitous mo- 
tions of matter, and render his wisdom altogether 
useless and insignificant. Aristotle’s judicious 
censure of the fortuitous Mechanists, with the ri- 
diculousness of that pretence, that material and 
mechanical reasons are the only philosophical. 
_ 4. That: it seems neither decorous in respect of 
God, nor congruous to reason, that he should 
avroupyeiv dravra, do all things himself immediately 
and miraculously, nature being quite superseded 
and made to signify nothing. The same further 
confuted by the slow and gradual process of 
things in nature, as also by those errors and bun- 
gles, that are committed, when the matter proves 
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inept and contumacious, arguing the agent not to 
be irresistible. 5. Reasonably inferred, that there 
‘is a plastic nature in the universe, as a subordinate 
instrument of Divine Providence, in the orderly 
disposal of matter; but yet so as not without a 
higher providence presiding over it, forasmuch as 
this plastic nature cannot act electively or with 
discretion. Those laws of nature concerning mo- 
tion, which the mechanic Theists themselves sup- 
pose, really nothing else but a plastic nature. 
6. The agreeableness of this doctrine with the - 
sentiments of the best philosophers in all ages, 
Aristotle, Plato, Empedocles, Heraclitus, Hippo- 
crates, Zeno, and the Paracelsians. . Anaxagoras, 
though a professed Theist, severely cemsured, — 
both by Aristotle and Plato, as an encourager of 
Atheism, merely because he used material and 
mechanical causes, more than mental and final. 
Physiologers and astronomers, why vulgarly sus- 
pected of Atheism in Plato's time. 7. The plas- 
tic naturé no occult quality, but the only intelligi- 
ble cause. of that, which is the grandest of all phe- _ 
nomena, the orderly regularity and harmony of 
things, which the mechanic Theists, however pré- 
tending to solve'all phenomena, can give no ae- 
count at all of. A God, or infinite mind, asserted 
by them, in vain and to no purpose. 8. Two 
things here to be performed by us; first, to give 
an account of the plastic nature, and then to 
shew how the notion of it hath been mistaken, and 
abused by Atheists.. The first general account of 
this plastic nature, according to Aristotle, that it 
is to be conceived as art itself acting, inwardly and 
immediately, upon the matter ; as if harmony liv- 
ing in the musical instruments shoul move the 
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strings of them without any external impulse. 
9. ‘Two pre-eminences of the plastic nature above 
buman art :—First, that whereas human art acts 
upon the matter from without cumbersomely and 
moliminously, with tumult and hurly-burly, na- 

ture acting on it from within more commandingly 
- doth its work easily, cleverly, and silently: Hu- 
man art acts om the matter mechanically, but na- 
-ture vitally and magically. 10. The second pre- 
eminence of nature above human art, that whereas 
human artists are often to seek and at a loss, anxi- 
ously consult and deliberate, and upon second 
thoughts mend their former work, nature is never 
to seek, nor unresolved what to do, nor doth she 
ever gepent afterwards of what she hath done, 
changing her former course. Human artists 
themselves consult not, as artists, but only for 
want of art; and therefore nature, though never 
consulting, may act artificially. Concluded, that 
-what is called nature is really the Divine art. 
11. Nevertheless, that nature is not the Divine 
art, pure and abstract, but concreted and embo- 
died in matter, raéio mersa et confusa ; not the Di- 
vine art archetypal, but ectypal. Nature differs 
. from the Divine art, as the manuary opificer from 
‘the architect. 12. Two imperfections of the plas- 
tic nature, in respect whereof it falls short:even 
of human art; first, that though it act for ends 
artificially, yet itself neither intends those ends, — 
nor understands the reason of what it doth, and 
therefore cannot act electively. ‘The difference 
between the spermatic reasons and knowledge. 
‘Nature doth but ape or mimic the Divine art or 
wisdom, being not master of that reason, according 
fo which it acts, but only a servant to it, and 
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_ drudging executioner of it. 13. Proved that there 
may. be such a thing as acts artificially, though it- 
self do not comprehend that. art, by. which its 
motions are governed ; first from musical habits ; 
the dancer resembles the artificial life of nature. 
14, The same further evinced from. the instincts 
of brute animals, directing them to act rationally. 
and artificially, in order to their own good and 
the good of the universe, without any reason of 
their own. The instincts in brutes but passive 
impresses of the Divine wisdom, and a kind of. 
fate upon them. 15. The second imperfection 
of the plastic nature, that it acts without animal 
fancy, cvvaicfnow, express con-sense, and. consci- 
ousness, and is devoid of self-perception and self- 
enjoyment. ..16. Whether this energy of the plas- 
. tic nature be to be called cogitation or no, but a 
logomachy or contention about words. Granted, 
that what moves matter vitally, must needs do it 
by some energy of its own, distinct from local 
motion; but.that there may be a simple vital 
energy, without that duplicity, which is in synes- 
thesis, or clear and express consciousness. Ne- 
vertheless, that the energy of nature might becalled 
a certain. drowsy, -unawakened, or astonished 
cogitation. 17. Instances, which render it pro- 
bable, that there may be. a vital energy, without 
synesthesis, clear and express cqn-sense, or con- 
_ sciousness. 18. The plastic nature, acting nei- 
ther knowingly nor fantastically, acts fatally, ma- 
gically, and. sympathetically. The Divine laws 
and fate, as to matter, not mere cogitation in the. 
mind of God, but an energetic and effectual prin- — 
ciple ;, and the plastic nature, the true and proper 
fate of matter, or the corporeal world. What ma- 
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gic ig, and that nature, which acts fatally, acts also 
magically and sympathetically. 19..That. the 
plastic nature, though it be the Divine art and 
fate, yet for all that, itis neither god nor goddess, 
but a low and imperfect creature; it acting arti- — 
ficially and rationally. no otherwise, than com- 
_ pounded forms of letters, when printing coherent 
philosophic sense; nor for ends, than a saw or 
hatchet in the hands ofa skilful mechanic. The 
plastic and vegetative life of nature the lowest of 
_ all lives, and inferior to the sensitive. A higher 
providence than that of the plastic nature go- 
verning the corporeal world itself. 20. Notwith- 
standing which, forasmuch as the plastic nature 
is a life, it must needs be incorporeal. One and 
the same thing, having in it-an entire model and 
platform, and acting upon several distant parts of 
matter at once coherently, cannot be corporeal ; 
_ and though Aristotle no where declares whether 
his nature be corporeal or incorporeal (which he 
neither doth clearly concerning the rational soul) 
and his followers conclude it to be corporeal, yet, 
according to the very principles of that philoso- 
phy, it must needs be otherwise.. 21. The plastic 
nature being incorporeal, must either be a lower 
power lodged in souls, that are also conscious, 
sensitive, or rational; or else a distinct substan- 
. tial life by itself, and inferior kind of soul. How 
the’ Platonists complicate both these. together ; 
with. Aristotle’s agreeable determination, that na- 
ture.is either part of a soul, or not without soul. 
22. The plastic nature as to animals, according to 
Aristotle, a part-or lower power of their respective . 
souls. ‘That the phenomena prove a plastic na- 

ture or archeus in animals, to make which a dis- 
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tinct thing from the soul, is to multiply entities: 
without necessity. The soul endued with a plas- 
tic power, the chief formatrix of its own body, the 
contribution of certain other causes not excluded. 
23. That besides that plastic principle in particu- 
lar animals, forming them as so many little worlds, 
there isa general plastic nature in the whole cor- 
poreal universe, which likewise, according to 
Aristotle, is either a part and lower power of a 
conscious mundane soul, or else something de- 
pending.on it. 24. That no less according: to 
Aristotle than Plato and Socrates, ourselves par- 
take of life from the life of the universe, as well 
as we do of heat and cold, from the heat and cold 
of the universe; from whence it . appears, that 
Aristotle also held the world’s animation, with 
further undeniable proof thereof. -An answer. to 
two the most considerable places of that philose- 
pher, that seem to imply the contrary. That 
Aristotle’s: first immoveable.mover was no soul, 
but a perfect intellect abstract from matter ;. bat 
that he supposed this to move only as a final cause, 
or as being loved, and besides it, a mundane soul 
and plastic nature, te move the heavens efki- 
ciently: Neither Aristotle’s nature, nor his mun- 
dane soul, the supreme Deity. However, though © 
there be no such mundane soul, as both Plato and 
Aristotle eonceived, yet notwithstanding there 
may be a -plasti¢ nature depending upona higher 
intellectual principle. 25. No impossibility of 
some other: particular plastic principles; and 
though it be not reasonable to think, that every 
plant, herb, and pile of grass, hath a plastic or 
vegetative soul of its own, nor that the earth is an 
animal ; yet, that there may possibly be one plas- 
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tic unconscious nature in the whole terraqueous 
globe, by which vegetables may be severally or- 
ganized. and framed, and all things performed, 
which transcend the power of fortuitous mecha- 

. nism. 26. Our second undertaking, which was 
to shew how grossly those Atheists (who acknow- 
ledge this plastic nature) misunderstand it and 
abuse the notion, to make a counterfeit: God-Al- 
mighty or Numen of it, to the exclusion of the 
true Deity. First, in their supposing, that to be 

the first and highest principle of the ‘universe, 
which is the last and lowest of all lives, a thing 
as essentially derivative from, and dependent upon 
a higher intellectual principle, as the echo.on the 
, original voice. 27. Secondly, in their making 
sense and reason in animals to emerge-out of a 
senseless life of nature, by the mere modification 
and organization of matter. That no duplication 
of corporeal organs can ever make one single un- 
conscious life to advance into redoubled consci- 
ousness and self-enjoyment. 28. Thirdly, in at- 
tributing perfect knowledge and understanding to 
this life of nature, which yet themselves suppose 
to be devoid of all animal sense and conscious- 
ness. 29. Lastly, in making the plastic. life of 
nature to be merely corporeal; the Hylozoists 
contending, that it is but an adequate concep- 
tion of body, as the only substance; and fondly 
dreaming, that the vulgar notion of God is nothing 
‘but such an inadequate conception of the matter 
of the whole universe, mistaken for a complete 
and entire substance by itself, the cause of all 
things.” | 
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The idea of God declared, in way of answer to the first Atheistic ar- 
gument. ‘The grand prejudice against the naturality of this idea, 
as essentially including unity or oneliness in it, from the Pagan Po- 
lytheism, removed. Proved that the intelligent Pagans generally 
acknowledged one snpreme Deity. What their Polytheism and 
idolatry was; with some account of Christianity.—1. The either 
stupid insensibility, or gross impudence of Atheists, in denying the 
word GOD to have any signification, or that there is any other idea 
answering to it besides the mere phantasm of -the sound. The dis- 
ease called by the philosopher darcabwoie rot vontixov, the petrification 
(or dead insensibility) of the mind.—2. That the Atheists them- 
sclves must needs have an idea of God in their minds, or other- 
wise, when they deny his existence, they should deny the existence 
of nothing.. And that they have also the same idea of him with 
Theists, they denying the very same thing which the others affirm. 
—3. A lemma, or preparatory proposition to the idea of God, that 
though some things be made or generated, yet it is not possible, 
that all things should be made, but something must of necessity 
exist of itself from eternity unmade, and be the cause of those other 
things that arc made.—4. ‘The two most opposite opinions, concern- 
ing that which was self-existent from eternity, or unmade, and the 
cause of all other things made: one, that it was nothing but sense- 
less matter, the most imperfect of all things; the other, that it was 
something most perfect, and therefore consciously intellectual. The 
assertors of this latter opinion, Theists iv a strict and proper sense ; 

_ of the former, Atheists. So that the idea of God in general is a 
perfect consciously understanding being (or mind) self-existent from 
eternity, and the cause of all other things.—5. Observed, that the 
Atheists, who deny a God, according to the true idea of him, do 
often abuse the word, calling senseless matter by that name, and 
meaning nothing else thereby but a first principle, or self-existent 
unmade thing. That, according to this notion of the word God, 
there can be no such thing as an Atheist, no man being able to per- 
suade himself, that all things sprung from nothing.—6. In order to 
the more punctual declaration of the Divine idea, the opinion of 
those taken notice of, who suppose two self-existent unmade 
principles, God and matter ; and so God not to be the sole, but only 
the chief principle.—7. That these are but imperfect and mistaken 
Theists. ‘Their idea of God declared, with its defectiveness. A la- 
titude in Theism. None to be condemned for absolute Atheists, 
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but such as deny an eternal unmade mind, ruling over matter.— 
8. The most compendious idea of God, an absolutely perfect being. 
That this includes not only conscious intellectuality and necessary 
existence, but also omni-causality, omnipotence, and infinite power: 
and therefore God the sole principle of all, and cause of matter. 
The true notion of infinite power. Pagans acknowledged the Di- 
vine omnipotence. And that the Atheists supposed infinite power 
to be included in the idea of God, proved from Lucretius.—9. That 
absolute perfection implies something more than puwer and know- 
ledge. A vaticination in men’s minds of a higher good than either. 
That God is better than knowledge, according to Aristotle; and 
that there is morality in the nature of God, wherein his chief happi- 
ness consisteth. This borrowed from Plato, who makes the highest 
perfection, and supreme Deity, to be goodness itself, above know- 
ledge and intellect. God, and the supreme good, according to the 
Scripture, love. God no soft or fond love, but an impartial law, and 
the measure of al] things. That the Atheists supposed goodness 
also to be included in the idea of God. The idea of God more expli- 
cate and unfolded, a being absolutely perfect, infinitely good, wise, 
and powerful, necessarily existent; and not only the framer of the 
world, but also the cause of all things.—10. That this idea of God 
"essentially includes unity or oneliness in it; since there can be but 
one supreme, one cause of all things, one omnipotent, and one infi- 
nitely perfect. This unity or oneliness of the Deity supposed also 
by Epicurus and Lucretius, who professedly denied a God, accord- 
ing to this idea.—11. The grand prejudice against the naturality of 
this idea of God, as it essentially includes unity and solitariety, from 
the Polytheism of all nations formerly, besides the Jews, and of all 
the wisest men and philosophers: from whence it is inferred, that 
this idea of God is but artificial, and owes its original to laws and 
institution. An inquiry to be made concerning the true sense of the 
Pagan Polytheism. That the objectors take it for granted, that the 
Pagan Polytheists universally asserted many self-existent intellectual 
beings, and independent deities, as so many partial causes of the 
world.—12. First, the irrationality of this opinion, and its manifest 
repugnancy to the phenomena; which render it less probable to have 
been the belief of all the Pagan Polytheists.—13, Secondly, that 
no such thing at all appears, as that ever any intelligent Pagans as- 
serted a multitude of eternal, unmade, independent deities. The 
Hegiodian gods. The Valentinian Hons. The nearest approach 
made thereunto by the Manichean good and evil gods. This doctrine 
not generally asserted by the Greek philosophers, as Plutarch affirm- 
eth. Questioned whether the Persian evil demon, or Arimanius, were 
a self-existent principle, essentially evil. Aristotle’s confatation and 
explosion of many principles, or independent deities. Faustus the 
Manichean’s conceit, that the Jews and Christians paganized, in 
the opinion of monarchy, with St. Austin’s judgment, concerning 
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the Pagans, thereupon.—14. Concluded that the Pagan Polytheism 
must be understood according to another equivocation in the word 
gods, as used for created intellectual beings, superior to men, that 
ought’ to be religiously worshipped. That the Pagans held both 
many gods and one God (as Onatus the Pythagorean declares him- 
self), in different senses; many inferior deities subordinate to one 
Supreme.—15. Further evidence of this, that the intelligent Pagan 
Polytheists held only a plurality of inferior deities, subordinate to 
one Supreme: first, because after the emersion of Christianity, and 
its contest with Paganism, when occasion was offered, not only no 
Pagan asserted a multiplicity of independent deities, but also all 
universally disclaimed it, and professed to acknowledge one su- 
preme God.—16. That this was no refinement or interpolation of 
Paganism, as might possibly be suspected, but that the doctrine of 
the most ancient Pagan theologers, and greatest promoters of Po- 
lytheism, was agreeable hereunto; which will be proved, not from 
suspected writings (as of Trismegist and the Sybils), but such as 
are indubitate. First, that Zoroaster, the chief promoter of Poly- 
theism in the eastern parts, acknowledged one supreme Deity, the 
maker of the world, proved from Eubulus in Porphyry,- besides his 
own words cited by Eusebius.—17. That Orpheus, commonly called 
_ by the Greeks the Theologer, and the father of the Grecanic Po- 
lytheism, clearly asserted one supreme Deity, proved by his own 
words, out of Pagan records.—18. That the Egyptians themselves, 
the most polythcistical of all nations, had an acknowledgment 
amongst them of one supreme Deity.—19. That the poets, who 
were the greatest depravers of the Pagan theology, and, by their 
fables of the gods, made it look more aristocratically, did themselves 
- notwithstanding acknowledge a monarchy, one Prince and Father 
of gods. That famous passage of Sophocles not to be suspected, 
though not found in any of his tragedies now extant.—20. That 
all the Pagan philosophers, who were Theists, universally asserted 
a mundane monarchy. Pythagoras, as much a Polytheist as any, 
and yet his first principle of things, as well as numbers, a monad or 
unity. Anaxagoras’s one mind ordering all things for good. Xeno~ 
phanes’ one and all, and his one God the greatest among the gods. 
—21. Parmenides’ supreme God, one immoveable. Empeddcles’ 
both many gods junior to friendship and contention, and his one 
God, called +3 #, senior to them. Zeno Eleates’ demonstration of 
one God, in Aristotle.—22. Philolaus’s prince and governor of all, — 
God always one. Euclides Megarensis’s God, called i +3 dyx6y, one 
the very good. Timzus Locrus’s mind and good, above the soul 
of the world. Antisthenes’ one naturalGod. Onatus’s Corypheus, 
—23. Generally believed and true, that Socrates acknowledged one . 
supreme God; but that he disclaimed all the inferior gods of the 
Pagans, a vulgar errur. Plato also a Polytheist, and that passage, 
which some lay so great stress upon (that he was serious when he 
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. ‘began his epistles with God, but when with gods jocular), spurious 
and ‘counterfeit;.and yet he was, notwithstanding, an undoubted 
Monotheist also in another sense; an assertor of one God over all, 
of a maker of the world, of a first God, of a greatest of the gods. 
The first hypostasis of the Platonic trinity properly the King of all 
things, for whose sake are all things; the father of the cause and 
prince of the world, that is, of the eternal intellect, or a¢7.—24. 
Aristotle an acknowledger of many gods (be accounting the stars 
such), and yet an express assertor of ¢l¢ xolgavec, one prince, one im- 
moveable mover.—25. Cleanthes and Chrysippus Stoics, though 
they filled the whole heaven, earth, air, and sea with gods, yet, not- 
' withstanding, they acknowledged only one God immortal, Jupiter; 
all the rest being consumed into him, in the successive conflagra- 
tions, and afterwards made anew by him. Cleanthes’ excellent 
aud devout hymn to the supreme God.—26. Endless to cite all the 
passages of the later Pagan writers and Polytheists, in which one 
- supreme God is asserted. Excellent discourses in some uf them 
concerning the Deity, particularly. Plotinus; who, though he de- 
rived. all things, even matter itself, from one supreme Deity, yet 
was a contender for many gods.—27. This not only the opinion of | 
philosophers and Iearned men, but also the general belief of the 
Pagan vulgar: that there was one supreme God, praved from 
Maximus Tyrius, The Romans’ Deus optimus maximus. The 
Pagans, when most serious, spake of God singularly. Kyrte Elee- 
son part of the Pagans’ litany to the supreme God. The more civil- 
ized Pagans, at this very day, acknowledge one Supreme Deity, the 
maker of the world.—28. Plutarch’s testimony, that, notwithstand- 
ing the variety of Paganic religions, and the different names of gods 
used in them, yet one reason, mind, or providence. ordering all 
things, and its inferior ministers, were alike every where worship- 
ped.—29. Plain that the Pagan Theists must needs acknowledge _— 
one supreme Deity, because they generally believed the whole 
world to be one animal, governed by one soul. Some Pagans made . 
this soul of the world their supreme God; others an abstract mind 
superior to it.—30. The Hebrew doctors gerterally of this persua- 
sion, that the Pagans worshipped one supreme God,. and that all 
their dther gods were but mediators betwixt him and men.—31. 
Lastly, this confirmed from Scripture. The Pagans knew God, 
Aratus’s Jupiter, and the Athenians’ unknown God, the true God. 
— 32. In order to a fuller explication of the Pagan theology, and 
shewing the occasion of its being misunderstood, three heads requi- 
site to be insisted on. First, that the Pagans worshipped one su- 
preme God under many names; secondly, that besides this one God, 
they worshipped also many gods, which were indeed inferior deities 
subordinate to him; thirdly, that they worshipped both the supreme 
and inferior gods in images, statues, and symbals, sometimes abu- 
sively called also gods. First, that the supreme God amongst the 
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Pagahs was polyonymons, and worshipped under several personal 
names, according to his several attributes and the manifestations of 
them, his gifts and effects in the world.—33. That, upon the same 
account, things not substantial were personated and deified by the 
Pagans, and worshipped as so many several names and notions of 
one God.—34. That as the whole corporeal world animated was sup- 
posed by some of the Pagans to be the supreme God, so he was 
worshipped in the several parts and members of it (having personal 
names bestowed upon them) as it were by parcels and piece-meal, 
or by so many inadequate conceptions. That some of the Pagans 
made the corporeal world the temple of God only, but others the — 
body of God.—35. The second head proposed, that besides the 
one supreme God, under several names, the Pagans acknowledged 
and worshipped also many gods; 4sci¢ yemroue, made gods, created 
intellectual beings superior to men.—36. The Pythagoric or Plato- 
nic trinity of Divine hypostases. And the higher of the inferior 
deities, according to this bypothesis, Nous, Psyche, and the whole 
corporeal world; with particular Noes and Henades.—37. The 
other inferior deities, acknowledged as well by the vulgar as philo- 
sopkers, of three sorts. First, the sun, moon, and stars, and other 
. greater parts of the universe animated, called sensible gods.—38. 
Secondly, their inferior deities invisible, ethereal, and aerial animals, 
called demons. These appointed by the supreme Deity to preside 
over kingdoms, cities, places, persons, and things.—39. The last sort 
_of the Pagan inferior deities, heroes and 6sévOgero, or men-gods. 
Euemerus taxed by Plutarch, for making all the Pagan gods nothing 
but dead men.—40. The third general head proposed, that the Pa- 
gans worshipped both the supreme and inferior gods in images, sta- 
tues, and symbols. That first of all, before images and temples, 
rude stones and pillars without sculpture were erected for religious 
monuments, and called @ariaa, or Bethels.—41. That afterwards 
images, statues, and symbols were used, and housed iu temples. 
These placed in the west-end of the temples to face the east; so 
that the Pagans entering worshipped towards the west; one proba- 
ble occasion of the ancient Christians praying towards the east. 
The golden calf made for a symbolic presence of the God of Israel. 
—42, All the parts of the entire Pagan religion represented toge- 
ther at once in Plato.—43. That some late writers, not well under- 
standing the sense of Pagans, have confounded all their theology, 
by supposing them to worship the inanimate parts of the world as 
such, for gods; therefore distinguishing betwixt their animal and 
their natural gods. That no corporeal thing was worshipped by the 
Pagans otherwise, than either as being itself animated with a parti- 
cular soul of its own, or as being part of the whole animated world, 
or as having demons presiding over it, to whom the worship was 
properly directed ; or, lastly, as being images or symbols of Divine 
things.—44. That though the Egyptians be said-to have worshipped 
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brate animals, and were generally therefore condemned by the 
other Pagans; yet the wiser of them used them ouly as hierogly- 
phics and symbols.—45. That the Pagans worshipped not only the 
-supreme God, but also the inferior deities, by material sacrifices. 
Sacrifices or fire-offerings, in their first and general notion, nothing 
else but gifts and signs of gratitude, and appendices of prayer. 
But that animal sacrifices had afterwards a particular notion also of 
-expiation fastened on them; whether by Divine direction, or human 
agreement, left undetermined.—46, The Pagans’ apology for the 
three forementioned things. First, for worshipping one supreme 
God under many personal names, and that not only according to his 
several attributes, but also his several manifestations, gifts, and ef- 
fects, in the visible world. With an excuse for those corporeal 
Theists, who worshipped the whole animated world as the supreme 
God, and the several parts of it under personal. names, as living 
members of him.—47. Their apology for worshipping, besides the — 
one supreme God, many inferior deities. That they worshipping 
them only as inferior could not, therefore, be guilty of giving them 
that honour which was proper to the Supreme. That they honoured 
the supreme God incomparably above all. That they put # dif- 
ference in their sacrifices; and that material sacrifices were not the 
proper worship of the supreme God, but rather below him.—48. 

Several reasons of the Pagans, for giving religious worship to infe- 
' rior created beings. First, that this honour, which is bestowed upon 
them, - does ultimately redound to the supreme God, and aggran- 
dize his state:and majesty, they being all his ministers and attend- 
ants.—49. That as-demons are mediators betwixt the celestial gods 
and men, so those celestial gods, and all the other inferior deities, 
are themselves also mediators betwixt man and. the supreme God, 
and as it were convenient steps, by which we ought with reverence 
to approach him.—50. That there is an honour in justice due to all 
those excellent beings that are above us; and that the Pagans do 
but honour every thing as they ought, in that due rank and place, 
in which the supreme God hath set it.—51. That demons or angels 
being appointed to preside over kingdoms, cities, and persons, and 
the several parts of the corporeal universe, and being many ways 
benefactors to us, thanks ought to be returned to them by sacrifice. 
—52. That the inferior gods, demons, and heroes, being all of them 
able to do us either good or hurt, and being also irascible, and 
therefore provokable by our neglect of them, it is as well our inter- 
est as our duty to pacify and appease them by worship.—53. Lastly, 
that it cannot be thought, that the supreme God will envy those in- 
ferior gods that worship or honour which is bestowed upon them; 
nor suspected, that any of those inferior deities will factiously go 
about to set up themselves against the supreme God.—54. That 
many of the Pagans worshipped none but good demons, and that 
those of them, who worshipped evil ones, did it only in order to 
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their appeasement and mitigation, that.so they might do them no 
hurt. None but magicians to be accounted properly devil worship- 
pers, who honour evil demons, in order to the gratification of their 
revenge, lust, and ambition.—55. The Pagans plead, that those 
demons, who delivered oracles, and did miracles amongst them, 
must needs be good, since there cannot be agreater reproach to the 
supreme God, than to suppose him to appoint evil demons as _pre- 
sidents and governors over the world, or to suffer them to have so 
great a sway and share of power in it. The faith of Plato in Divine 
Providence, that the good every where preyails over the bad, and 
that the Delphic Apollo was therefore a good demon.—56. The Pa- 
gans’ apology for worshipping the supreme God. in images, statues, 
and symbols. That these are only schetically worshipped by them, 
the honour passing from them to the prototype. And that since we 
living in bodies cannot easily have a conception of any thing without 
some corporeal image or phantasm, thus much must be indulged to 
the infirmity of human nature (at least in the vulgar) to the worship 
of God, corporeally in images, to prevent their running to Atheism. 
—57. That though it should appear, by this apology of the Pagans, © 
that their case were not altogether so bad as is commonly supposed, 
yet they cannot be justified thereby in the three particulars above- 
mentioned, but the Scripture condemnation of them is irrefragable, 
that knowing God, they did not glorify him as God, or sanctify his 
name ; that is, worship him according to his uncommon and incom- 
municable, his peerless and insociable, transcendent and singular, 
incomparable and unresemblable nature; but mingled, some way or 
other, creature-worship with the worship of the Creator. First, that 
the worshipping of one God in his various gifts and effects, under se- 
veral personal names, a thing in itself absurd, may also prove a great 
occasion of Atheism, when the things themselves come to be called 
by those names, as wine Bacchus, corn Ceres. The conclusion ea- 
sily following, from thence, that the good things of nature are the 
only deities. But to worship the corporeal world itself animated, as 
the supreme God, and the parts of it as the members of God, is plain- 
ly to confound God with the creature, and not to glorify him as Cre- 
ator, nor according to his separate and spiritual nature.—58. To give 


religious worship to demons or angels, heroes or saints, or any other 


intellectual creatures, though not honouring them equally with the 
supreme God, is to deny God the honour of his holiness, his singu- 
lar, insociable, and incommunicable nature, as he is the only self- 
originated being, and the Creator of all; of whom, through whom, 
and to whom are all things. As God is such a being, that there is 
nothing like him, so ought the worship which is given him to be such 
as hath nothing like to it, a singular, separate, and incommunicate 
worship. They not to be religiously worshipped, that worship.— 
59. That the religious worship of created spirits proceeded chiefly 
from a fear, that if they were not worshipped, they would be pro- 
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' voked and do burt, which is both highly injurious to good spirits, 
and a distrust of the sufficiency of God’s power to protect his wor- 
shippers. That all good spirits uninvoked are of themselves offi- 
ciously ready to assist those, who sincerely worship and propitiate 
the supreme Deity, and therefore no need of the religious worship 
of them, which would be also offensive to them.—60. That men’s 
praying to images and statues is much more ridiculous than chil- 


dren’s talking to babies made of clouts, but not so innocent; they . 


thereby debasing both themselves and God, not glorifying him ac- 
cording to his spiritual and unresemblable nature, but changing the 
glory of the incorruptible God into the likeness of corruptible man 


or beast.—61. The mistake of those who think none can be guilty . 


. Of idolatry, that believe onc God the maker of the world.—62. That 
from the same ground of reason, that nothing ought to be religious- 
ly worshipped besides the supreme God, or whom he appoints to 
represent himself (because he ought to be sanctified, and dealt 
withal, according to his singular nature, as unlike to every thiug), 
it follows, contrary to the opinion of some opposers of idolatry, that 
there ought also to be a discrimination made between things sacred 
and profane, and reverence used in Divine worship. Idolatry and sa- 
crilege allied.—63. Another Scripture charge upon the Pagans, that 


they were devil-worshippers; not as though they intended all their * 


- Worship to evil demons or devils as such, but because their Polythe- 
ism and idolatry (unacceptable to God and good spirits) was pro- 
moted by evil spirits delivering oracles and doing miracles for the 
confirmation of it, they also insinuating themsclves into the tem- 
ples and statucs, therefore the worship was looked upon as done to 
them. ‘The same thing said of others besides Pagans, that they 
worshipped devils.—64. Proved that they were evil demons, who 
delivered oracles, and did miracles amongst the Pagans, for the 
carrying on of that religion, from the many obscene rites and mys- 
terjes, not only not prohibited, but also enjoined by them.—65. The 
same thing further proved from other crucl and bloody rites, but es- 
pecially that of man-sacrifices. _ Plutarch’s clear acknowledgment, 
that both the obscene rites and man-sacrifices, amongst the Pagans, 
owed their original to wicked demons.—66. That the God uf Israel 
neither required nor accepted of man-sacrifices, against a modern 
Diatribist.—67. That what faith soever Plato might have in the 
Delphic Apollo, he was no other than an evil demon, or devil. An 
answer to the Pagans’ argument from Divine Provideuce.—68. That 
the Pagans’ religion, unsound in its foundation, was infinitely more 
corrupted and depraved by means of these four things :—First, the 
superstition of the ignorant vulgar.—69. Secondly, the licentious 
figments of poets and fable-mongcrs, frequently condemned by 
Plato and other wiser Pagans.—70. Thirdly, the craft of priests 
and politicians.—71. Lastly, -the imposture of evil demons, or devils. 
That by means of these four things, the Pagan religion became a 
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most fou] and unclean thing. And as some were captivated by it 
under a most grievous yoke of superstition, so others strongly in- 
clined to Atheism.—72. Plato not insensible, that the Pagan reli- 
gion stood in need of reformation; neverthcless, supposing many of 
those religious rites to have been introduced by visions, dreams, 
and oracles, he concluded, that no wise legislator would, of his own 
head, venture to make an alteration; implying, that this was a thmg 
not to be effected otherwise than by Divine revelation and miracles. 
The generally-received opinion of the Pagans, that no man ought 
to trouble himself about religion, but content himself to worship 
God, vu wedsog, according to the,law of that country which he 
lived in.—73, Wherefore Gud Almighty, in great compassion to 
mankind, designed himself to reform the religion of the Pagan 
world, by introducing another religion of his own framing instead 
of it; after he had first made a praeludium thereunto in one nation 
of the Israelites, where,he cxpressly prohibited, by a voice out of 
the fire, in his first commandment, the Pagan Polytheism, or the wor- 
shipping of other inferior deities besides himself; and in the second, 
their idolatry, or the worshipping of the supreme God in images, 
Statues, or symbols.. Besides which, he restrained the use of sacri- 
fices: as also successively gave predictions, of a Messiah to come, 
such as together with miracles might reasonably conciliate faith to 
him when he came.—74. That afterwards, in due time, God sent 
the promised Messiah, who was the eternal Werd hypostatically 
united with a pure human soul and body, and so a truce Gsavdganror, 
or God-man; designing him for a living temple and visible statue or 
image, in which the Deity should be represented and worshipped ; 
as also after his death and resurrection, when he was to be invested 
with all power and authority, for a prince and king, a mediator and 
intercessor betwixt God and men.—75. That this 6sav8gwaee, or God- 
man, was so far from intending to require men-sacrifices of his wor- 
shippers, as the Pagan demons did, that he devoted himself to be a 
catharma and expiatory sacrifice for the sins of the whole world; 
and thereby also abolished all sucrifices or oblations by fire whatso- 
ever, according to the Divine prediction.—76. That the Christian 
Trinity, though a mystery, is more agreeable to reason than the Pla- 
tonic ; and that there is no absurdity at all in supposing the pure 
soul and body of the Messiah to be made a living temple or Shechi- 
nah, image or statue of the Deity. That this religion of one God 
and one Mediator, or Ssdv8pexoc, God-man, preached to the Pagan 
world, and confirmed by miracles, did effectually destroy all the 
Pagan inferior deities, middle gods and mediators, demons and he- 
roes, together with their statues and images.—77. That it is no way 
incongruous to suppose, that the Divine Majesty, in prescribing a 
form of religion to the world, should graciously condescend to com- 
ply with human infirmity, iu ordcr to the removing of two such 
grand evils as Polythcism and idolatry, and the bringing of men to 
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worship God in spirit and in truth.—78. That demons and angels, 
heroes and saints, are but different names for the same things, which 
‘are made gods by being worshipped. And that the introducing of 
angel and saint-worship, together with image-worship, into Christi- 
anity, seems to be a defeating of one grand design of God Almighty 
in it, and the paganizing of that, which was intended for the unpa- 
ganizing of the world.—79. Another key for Christianity in the 
Scripture, not disagreeing with the former, that since the way of 
wisdom and knowledge proved ineffectual as to the generality of 
mankind, men might, by the contrivance of the gospel, be brought 
to God and a holy life (without profound knowledge) in the way of 
believing.—80. That, according to the Scripture, there is a higher, 
more precious, and diviner light, than that of theory and speculation. 
—81l. That in Christianity all the great, goodly, and most glorious 
things of this world are slurred and disgraced, comparatively with 
the life of Christ.—82. And that there are all possible engines in it to 
bring men up to God, and engage them in a holy life.—83. Two er- 
rors here to be taken notice of; the first, of those who make Christi- 
anity nothing but an Antinomian plot against real righteousness, and 

as it were a secret confederacy with the devil. The second, of those 
who turn that into matter of mere notion and opinion, dispute and 
controversy, which was designed by God only as a contrivance, ma- 
chine, or engine, to bring men effectually to a holy and godly life. 
—84. That Christianity may be yet further illustrated, from the con- 
. sideration of the adversary or Satanical power, which is in the world. 
This no Manichean substantial evil principle, but a polity of lapsed 
angels, with which the souls of wicked men are also incorporated, 
and may therefore be called the kingdom of darkness.—85. The 
history of the fallen angels in Scripture briefly explained.—86. The 
concurrent agreement of the Pagans concerning evil demons or de- 
vils, and their activity in the world.—87. That there is a perpetual 
war betwixt two polities or kingdoms in the world, the one of light, 
the other of darkness; and that our Saviour Christ, dr the Messiah, 
is appointed the head or chieftain over tle heavenly militia, or the 
forces of the kingdom of light.—88. That there will be at length a 
palpable and signal overthrow of the Satanical power and whole 
kingdom of darkness, by 6ei¢ éx3 xxxavic, God appearing in an ex- 
traordinary and miraculous manner ; and that this great affair is to 
be managed by our Saviour Christ, as God’s vicegerent, and a visible 
judge both of quick and dead.—89, That our Saviour Christ de- 
signed not to set up himself factiously against God Almighty, nor 
to be accounted xvgios Seu, superior to God, but that when he hath 
done his work, and put down all adversary powcr, himself will then 
be subject to God, even the Father, that so God may be all in all.— 
90. Lastly, having spoken of three forms of religioas, the Jewish, 
Christian, and the Pagan, and there remaining only a fourth, the 
Mahometan, in which the Divine monarchy is zealously asserted, 
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‘we may now conclude, that the idea of God (as essentially including 
unity in it) hath been entertained in all forms of religion. An ac- 
count of that seemingly-strange phenomenon of Providence: the 
rise, growth, and continuance of the Mahometan religion not to be 
attempted by us, at least in this place. 


1. Havine in the former chapter prepared the 
way, we shall now proceed (with the Divine as- 
sistance) to answer and confute all those Athe- 
istic arguments before proposed. The first where- 
of was this, That there.is no idea of God, and 
therefore either no such thing existing in nature, 
or at least no possible evidence of it. 

To affirm, that there is no idea of God, is all 
one as to affirm, that there is no conception of the 
mind answering to that word or name; and this 
the modern Atheists stick not to maintain, that 
the word God hath no signification, and that there 
is no other idea or conception in men’s minds, an- 
swering thereunto, besides the mere phantasm of 
the sound. Now, for any one to go about soberly 
to confute this, and to prove, that God is not the 
only word without a signification, and that men. 
do not every where pay all their religious devo- 
tions to the mere phantasm of a transient sound, 
expecting all good from it, might very well seem 
to all intelligent persons a most absurd and ridi- 
culous undertaking ; both because the thing is so 
evident in itself, and because the plainest things 
of all can be least proved; foro zavra 
a7rooEkra VEVOMLKWC, avrny arooeew avatpet" ge 
He that thinks all things to be demon- «dit. Gree. 
strable, takes away demonstration itself. fo. = 
——-Wherefore we shall here only suggest 
thus much, that since there are different words 
for God in several languages, and men have the 
same notion or conception in their minds answer- 
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ing to them all, it must needs be granted, that 
they have some other idea or conception belong- 
ing to those words, besides the phantasms of their 
several sounds. And indeed it can be nothing 
else, but either monstrous sottishness and stu- 
pidity of mind, or else prodigious impudence, in 
these Atheists to deny, that there is any idea of 
God at all in the minds of men, or that the word 
hath any signification. 

It was heretofore observed by Epic- 
cle ee tetus, ay Tle eviornrat moog td ayav expavn, 
tbe Can-  @p0g ToUTOV ov padisy EaTW eupety Avyow, ot ov 

perarreioet Pine avroy" TOUTO 3 OUTE Taga rn Exel- 
vou yiveran Suva, ourE Tapa Thy T ov diSacKovroc ao0é- 
_veav' ‘That if any man will oppose or contradict 
the most evident truths, it will not be easy to find 
arguments wherewith to convince him. And yet 
‘this, notwithstanding, ought neither to be im- 
puted to any inability in the teacher, nor to any 
strength of wit in the denier, but only to a certain 
dead insensibility in him.—W hereupon he further 
adds, that there is a double azovéxowotc, OF aroAiOware, 
mortification or petrification of the soul; the one, 
when it is stupified and besotted in its intellec- 
tuals; the other, when it is bedeaded in its mo- 
rals as to that pudor, that naturally should belong 
toaman. And he concludes, that either of these 
states (though it be not commonly so apprehend- 
ed) is a condition little less deplorable, than that 
of bodily death; as also that such a person is not 
at all to be disputed with. For zoiov avr@ rue 4 
; oLov oidnoov Tpocayw, iy aiaOnrat ore VEVEKOWTAL 5 aic@a- 
YOMEVOC OU TPOCTOLELT AL 3 Ere yelpwy EoTt TOU VEKQOV, &KTE- 
TULNTaL yap TO alonov avrou Kat TO evTpéTTiKoV" What 
sword can one bring, or what fire, by burning or 
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slashing, to make such a one perceive that he is, 
dead ? But if he be sensible, and will not acknow- | 
ledge it, then he is worse than dead, being cas- 
trated as to that pudor, that belongs to a man.— 
Moreover, that philosopher took notice, that in 
those times, when this denial of most evident 
truths proceeded rather from impudence than stu- 
pidity or sottishness, the vulgar would be apt to 
admire it for strength of wit and great learning ; 
av oe Ttvo¢ TO alton pov amrovexpw0n, TOUTO ert kat cuvapww 
xa\oumev’ But if any man’s pudor be deaded or 
mortified in him, we call this power and strength.— 

Now, as this was sometimes the case of the 
Academics, so is it also commonly of the Athe- 
ists, that their minds are partly petrified and be- 
numbed into a kind of sottish and stupid insensi- 
bility, so that they are not able to discern things 
that are most evident; and partly depudorated, or 
become so void of shame, as that though they do 
perceive, yet they will obstinately and impudently 
deny the plainest things that are; as this, that_ 
there is any idea answering to the word God, be- 
sides the phantasm of the sound. And we do the 
rather insist upon this prodigious monstrosity of 
Atheists in this place, because we shall have oc- 
casion afterwards more than once to take notice 
of it again in other instances, as when they affirm, 
that local motion and cogitation are really one and 
the self-same thing, and the like. And we con- 
ceive it to be unquestionably true, that it is many 
times nothing else, but either this shameless impu- 
dence, or sottish insensibility in Atheists, that is 
admired by the ignorant for profoundness of wit 
~ and learning,* d\Aa ravrnv Suva elrw 3 un yévorro. et 
* Epictet, apud Arrian. ubi supra, p. 96, | 
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pa kat tiv tov Keaidwy, xa qv trav to eredOov ev piow 
Kal rowver Kat Aéyouot. But shall I call this power 
or wit, and commend it upon that account? no — 
_more than I will commend the impudence of the 
Cinzdi, who stick not publicly to do and say any 
thing.— | 

11. But whatever these Atheists deny in words, 
it is notwithstanding evident, that even themselves 
have an idea or conception in their minds an- 
swering to the word God, when they deny his 
existence, because otherwise they should deny the 
existence of nothing. Nor can it be at all doubted, 
but that they have also the same idea of God with 
Theists, they denymg the existence of no other 
thing than what these assert. And as in all other 
controversies, when men dispute together, the one 
affirming, the other denying, both parties must 
needs have the same idea in their minds of what 
they dispute about, or otherwise their whole dis- 
putation would be but a kind of Babel language 
and confusion ; so must it be likewise in this pre- 
. sent controversy betwixt Theists and Atheists. 
Neither indeed would there be any controversy at 
all between them, did they not both by God mean 
one and the same thing; nor would the Atheists 
be any longer Atheists, did they not deny the ex- 
istence of that very same thing which the Theists 
affirm, but of something else. 

111. Wherefore, we shall in the next place de- 
clare, what this idea of God is, or what is that 
thing, whose existence they that affirm, are called 
Theists, and they who deny, Atheists. In order 
whereunto, we must first Jay down this lemma, or 
preparatory proposition—that as it is generally ac- 
knowledged, that all things did not exist from 
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eternity; such as they are, unmade, but that some 
things were made and generated or produced ; so 
it is not possible that all things should be made 
neither, but there must of necessity be something 
self-existent from eternity, and unmade ; because 
if there had been once nothing, there could never 
have been any thing. The reason of which is so 
evident and irresistible, that even the Atheists 
confess themselves conquered by it, and readily 
acknowledge it for an indubitable truth, that 
there must be something ¢yévyyrov, something which 
was never made or produced—and which there- 
fore is the cause of those other things that are 
made, something avrogusc and av@urccrarov, that 
was self-originated and self-existing, and which is 
as well avwrOpov and ap0aprov, as a-yévunrov, incor- 
ruptible and undestroyable, as ingenerable; whose 
existence therefore must: needs be necessary, be- 
cause if it were supposed to have happened by 
chance to exist from eternity, then it might as 
well happen again to cease to be. Wherefore all 
the question now is, what is this ¢yévvyrov and avw- 
ADpov, avropuec and avOurocraroy, this ingenerable 
’ and incorruptible, self-originated and self-existent 
thing, which is the cause of all other things 
that are made. 

Iv. Now there are two grand opinions oppo- 
site to one another concerning it; for, first, some 
contend, that the only self-existent, unmade, and 
incorruptible thing, and first principle of all 
things, is senseless matter; that is, matter either 
perfectly dead and stupid, or at least devoid of 
all animalish and conscious life. But because 
this is really the lowest and most imperfect of all 
beings, others on the contrary judge it reasonable, 
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that the first principle and original of all things 
should be that, which is most perfect (as Aristo- 
tle’ observes of Pherecydes, and _ his. followers, 
TO yevunoav mpwrTov doorov rian, that they made the 
first cause and principle of generation to be the 
best), and then apprehending, that to be endued 
with conscious life and understanding isa much 
greater perfection than to be devoid of both, 
(as Balbus in Cicero declares upon this 
DeNat. very occasion, “ Nec dubium quin quod 
cap. xvii. p. aNimans sit, habeatque mentem, et ratio- 
oper nem, et sensum, id sit melius quam id 
quod his careat”) they therefore con- 
einde, that the only unmade thing, which was the 
principle, cause, and original of “all other things, 
was not senseless matter, but a perfect conscious 
understanding nature, or mind. And these are 
they, who are strictly and properly called The- 
ists, who affirm, that a perfectly conscious under- 
standing being, or mind, existing of itself from 
eternity, was the cause of all other things; and 
they, on the contrary, who.derive all things from 
senseless matter, as the first original, and deny 
that there is any conscious understanding being 
self-existent or unmade, are those that are properly 
called Atheists. Wherefore, the true and genu- 
ine idea of God in general, is this, A perfect.con- 
scious understanding being (or mind) existing of 
itself. from eternity, and the cause of all other 
— 
. But it is here observable, that those Athe- 
a who deny a God, according to this true and 
genuine notion of him, which we have declared, 
do often abuse the word, calling senseless matter 


* Metaphysicor. lib. xii. cap. iv. p. 446. tom. iv. oper. 
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by that name; partly perhaps as endeavouring 
thereby, to decline that odious and ignominious 
name of Atheists, and partly as conceiving, that 
whatsoever is the first principle of things, inge- 
nerable and incorruptible, and the cause of all 
other things besides itself, must therefore needs 
be the divinest thing of all. Wherefore, by the 
wordGod, these mean nothing else, bat that which 
18 ayévynrov, unmade or self-existent, and the apy7, 
or first principle of things. Thus.it was before 
observed,’ that Anaximander called infinite mat- 
ter, devoid of all manner of life, ro Ociov, or God ; 
and Pliny, the corporeal world, endued with no- 
thing but a plastic unknowing nature, Numen; as 
also others in Aristotle,” upon the same account, 
called the inanimate elements gods, as supposed 
first principles of things ; 6coi 8 cai ravra, for these 
are also gods.—And ‘indeed Aristotle himself 
' seems to be guilty of this miscarriage of abusing 
the word God after this manner, when, speaking 
of love and chaos, as the two first principles of 
things, he must, according to the laws of gram- 
mar, be understood to call them both _ 
Metaph. lib. 
gods : Tovroue pay. oup TwWEL Xen Stavstuat, wept 1. cap. 4. p. 
rov ti¢ mowroc, éforw Kpivew bore pov" Con- 267. tomiv. 
cerning these two (gods) how they ought — 
to be ranked, and which of them 1s to be placed 
first, whether love or chaos, is afterwards to be 
resolyed.— Which passage of Aristotle's seems td 
agree with that of ss amnion “Ada — pep 


* Chap. iii. sec. xx. 
» This is a mistake of Dr. Cudworth, for Aristotle does not speak of 
. those philosophers, who considered the elements as gods, but of Em- 
pedocles, and his well known principles of nsixeg and ola. De Gales. 
tione et Cottuptione, cap. vi. p. 734. tom. i. oper. 

© Apvd Yhingén,. Laert. lib. iii. segam. 10. p. 171. 
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ydoc rowrov yevisbat Oewv, but chaos is said to have 
_made the first of gods ;—unless we should rather 
understand him thus, that chaos was said to have 
been made before the gods. And this abuse of 
the word God is a thing, which the learned Origen 
took notice of in his book against Celsus, where 
he speaks of that religious care, which ought to 
.1.p.19. be had about the use of words : -0 roivuy 
rant peyaXogutarepov, Kqv oAlyny rovrwy wepivoray 
eiAngule, evhaPnOnaerat, adda adr epapudletw 6 Ovopata 
mpaypact, yntrore Omorov aOn roig TO Osdg Svopa topaXpé- 
vWwC pépovaty, ert bAnv ay yov" He, therefore, that 
hath but the least consideration of these things, 
will take a religious care, that he give not impro- 
per names to things, lest he should fall into a hke 
miscarriage with those, who attribute the name of 
God to inanimate and senseless matter.—Now, 
‘according to this false and spurious notion of the 
word of God, when it is taken for any supposed 
first principle, or self-existent unmade thing, what- 
soever that be, there neither is nor can be any such 
thing as an Atheist ; since whosoever hath but the 
least drachm of reason, must needs acknowledge, 
that something or other existed from eternity un- 
made, and wag the cause ‘of those other things 
that are made. But that notion or idea of God, 
according to which some are Atheists and ‘some 
Theists, is, in the strictest sense of it, what we 
have already declared, A perfect mind, or-con- 
scivusly understanding nature, self-existent from 
eternity, and the cause of all other things.—The 
genuine Theists being those, who make the first 
original of all things universally to be a consci- 
ously understanding nature (or perfect mind); but 
the Atheists, properly such, as:derive all things 
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from matter, either perfectly dead and stupid, or 
else devoid of all conscious and animalish life. 

'. vi. But that we may more fully and punctually 
declare the true idea of God, we must here take 
notice of acertain opinion of some philosophers, 
who went as it were in a middle betwixt both the 
former, -and neither made matter alone, nor God, 
the sole principle of all things; but joined them 
both together, and held two first principles or self- 
existent unmade beings, independent upon one 
another—God, and the matter. Amongst whom 
the Stoics are to be reckoned, who, notwithstand- 
ing, because they held, that there was no other 
‘substance besides body, strangely confounded 
themselves, being by that means necessitated. to 
make their two first principles, the active and the 
passive, to be both of them really but one and the 
self-same substance: their doctrine to this pur- 
pose being thus declared by Cicero :* ‘‘ Naturam 
dividebant in res duas, ut altera esset efficiens, al- | 
tera autem quasi ‘huic se prebens, ex qua effice- 
retur aliquid. -In eo, quod efficeret, vim esse cen- 
sebant; in eo, quod efficeretur, materiam quan- 
dam ; in utroque tamen utrumque. Neque enim 
materiam ipsam coherere potuisse, si nulla vi con- 
tineretur, neque vim sine aliqua materia ; nihil est 
enim, quod non alicubi esse cogatur:” The Stoics 
divided nature into two things as.the first princi- 
-ples, one whereof is the efficient or artificer, the 
-other that which offers itself. to bim for things to 
be made.outof it. In the efficient principle they 
took notice of active force a of matter, 


. * Aeeieas: Quest. lib. i, cap. vi. p. 2981. tom. viii, oper. But Ci- 
cero in this passage does not treat of the opinion of the Stoics, but of ° 
that of Plato and his ancient followers, or the first Academics. | 
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_ but. 0 as that in each of these were: both: toges_ 
ther; : forasmuch ‘as neither ihe matter could. co; 
here. together,. uniess it were. contained: by some: 
adtive force, nor. the active farce aubsist:of. itself 
without matter, because that is nethiag, . whieh 
is' ‘not somewhere.—But besides these Stoies, 
there were other :philosophers, who, admitting af 
ineorporeak substauce, did suppose two first prin, 
tiptes, ‘as substances really distinct from. one anor 
ther, that were co-exiatent from ‘eternity-—-an incor: 
ae . poreal Detty. and. matter; 4s for example, 
$e agg ee ania Axchelaus, -Atticus; and 
mike -many more; insomuch that Pythagoras 
2 himself was.reckoned amongst those by 
N dmonius and. Plato by -P! ie and Laer- 
tise: | 
And we find: it ‘samiely taken for ‘granted, 
-that Aristotle also. was of this persuasion, though 
‘it. cannot be certaialy concluded from. thence (as 
-bome seem to suppose), because: be. asserted the 
‘eternity of the world; Plotinus, Poxphyrius, Jam- 
-bhichus; Proclus, and Simplicius daing the like, 
‘and -yet, notwithstanding, maintaining, that God 
iwas the-sole principle of all things, and that .mat- 
' -4er also was derived from him. . Neither will that 
‘i’1.6.4.p.. Passage of Aristotle’s, in-his Metaphy- 
“$83. tath. iv. iSICS, necessarily evince the contrary: Oscc 
Sage : Soxst 70" airtow raow Elval Kai apy TIC, God 
“seems to be a cause to all-things, and a ce 
principle ;—because this might be. understood 
: euby of the forms of things, 
But ibis. plain, that. Plutarch; was.a maintainer 
of this doctrine, from his discourse upon the Pla- 
‘tonite a ae (besides: other places): Barrtov 


_& Fom. ji. Oper. p- ae 
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0866 Tieton rablonoeng rv phy Kogpow vio: Bou: yeyout- 
‘vt Abyew kul fav" o jy. ‘ydp. xdAXuoroe mov ,yeyovoresy, 
16. Oe Epistos ruiy airewy* ‘ny Py; ovclay: Kat 1 SAnv, eb ine ryeyo- 
“Vev, Ov -yevouevny, aAAd UaDKEEvgY de te SquCdp yy’ #c 
‘Radeow kui -réEw. avene,' Kat wredc, auruy ‘eoubuasy; wo.Sp- 
‘yarow hy wapasyew* ov ‘yde ex: rov un dvroe wy. event, 
XX ‘bx. Tou. Bit aAwe, pnd Ix arte Eyotroc, ian optic, tr 
‘iériod; Kal avBoravroc’ It is, therefore, better for us 
to follow Plato (than Heraclitus), and Joudty : to 
‘declare, that the world was made by God. . For 
‘as the world is the best of all works, so is God — 

the best of all causes, Nevertheless; the . sab- 
stance of matter, out of which the world. was 
made, was not itself made} bat:always ready at - 
hand,:aud subject to the artificer, to be orderel 
and disposed. by hint. For-the niaking of ‘the 
world was not the protiuction of if out of ‘nothiig, 
-but out. of an antecedent bad and. disorderly state; 
like the making ofa house, garment, or statue, - 

_ =o Tt is also well known, that. i peabaerenine 
otber ancient pretenders to Christianity, did in. 
like manner assert the selfsexistence and ithprd-— 
-duéttion.of the matter, for which cause they. were 

commonly called Materiarii, or the Materiarian 
‘heretics; they pretending by this means to give an | 

“s -account (as the Stoics had done befere | ‘thém). of 

. the original of evils, atid. to free God from ¢he:im- . 

-patation ‘of ‘them. Their ratiocination to which 

" purpose,:is thus set down by Tertullian :. eae er 

-“ God made all thiags, either out of him- tong. P. 

wself, or out of nothing, or out-of matter. °* 

‘He. éould not make. all things. out-of himself, be- 

‘cause himself being always unmade, .he. should 
then really have been the maker of nothing: and - 
he did not make‘ajl eut of nothing, becanse being — 
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essentially good, he would have made vishil non 
optimum, every thing in the best manper, and - so 
there could have been no evil in the world ; but 
since there are evils, and these could not pro- 
ceed from the will of God, they must needs arise 
from the fault of something, and therefore of the 
matter, out of which things were made.” Lastly, 
it is sufficiently known, likewise, that some mo- 
dern sects of the Christian profession, at this 
‘day, do also assert the uncreatedness of the 
' matter. But these suppose, in like mannet -as 
the Stoics did, body to be the only substance. — 
vir. Now of all these, whosoever they were, 
who thus maintained two self-existent principles, 
God and the matter, we may pronounce univet- 
‘sally, that they were neither better nor mene 
. than a kind of imperfect Theists. 

They had a certain.notion or idea of God, uk 
as it was, which seems to be the very same with 
that expressed in Aristotle,* Zwov dpwroy atétov, an 
animal the best, eternal; and represented also 
by Epicurus ia this manner,’ Zwov racay Zyov paxa- | 
7 piornra per agBapotas" an animal, that hath all hap- 
piness with incorruptibility.— 

Wherein it was acknowledged by them, that 
besides senseless matter,. there was also an ani- 
. malish and conscious or perceptive nature, self- 
existent from eternity; in opposition to Atheists, 
who made matter either devoid of all manner of 
_ life, or at least of such as is animalish and con- 
- scious, to be the sole principle of all things. For 
it hath been often observed, that some Atheists 
attributed a kind of plastic life or nature to that 


. Metaphys. fib. xiv. cap. viii. p. 479. tom. iv. oper. - 
* Vide Diogen. Laest: lib. x. segm. 123. p. 655- ——. 
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tnatter, which:they made to be the only. principle 
of the universe. And these two sorts of Atheisms 
were long since taken notice of by Se- 
- neca, in these words: “‘ Universum, in pir). i. 
quo nos quoque sumus, expers esse Con- | 
silii,,et aut ferri temeritate quadam, aut natura. 
nesciente quid faciat.” The Atheists make the 
universe, whereof ourselves are part, to be de- 
void of counsel ;.and, therefore, either to be car- 
ried on temerariously and fortuitously,.or else by 
such a nature, as which (though it be orderly, re- 
gular, and methodical) yet is, notwithstanding, 
nescient of what. it doth._—But no. Atheist ever 
_ acknowledged conscious animality to be a first - 
principle in the universe; nor that the whole was 
governed by any animalish, sentient, and under-. 
standing nature, presiding over it as the head of 
it; but as it was before declared, they.concluded 
all animals and animality, all conscious, sentient,. 
and self-perceptive life, to. be generated: and cor- 
rupted, or educed out of nothing, and reduced to 
nothing again. Wherefore they, who, on the con- 
trary, asserted animality and conscious life to be 
@ first principle or unmade thing. in the universe, 
are to be accounted Theists. Thus Balbus in 
Cicero declares,* that to be a Theist is to assert, 
« Ab animantibus principiis mundum esse genera- | 
tum,” that the world was generated or produced 
at first from animant principles ;—and that it is 
also still governed by such a nature ; “ Res omnes 
subjectas esse nature sentienti,” that all things 
are subject to a sentient and conscious nature, 
steering and guiding of them.— 


* De Natura Deor. 1. ii. sect. xxx. p. 299. tom. ix. oper. 
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_ But to distinguish this Divine animal. from: all: 
others, these definers added, that it was dpsrov. 
and paxapwrarov, the best and most happy animal; 
—and, accordingly, this difference is added to. 
that generical nature of animality by Balbus the: 
Stoic, to make up the idea or definition of God. 

complete: ‘‘ Talem esse deum certa. 
Santisng notione animi presentimus ; primum, ut 
Elbe Py, Sit animans ; deinde, ut in omni patura 

nibil illo sit prestantius.” We. presage. 
concerning God, by a certain notion of our mind ; 
first, that be is an animans, or consciously living 
heing ; : and then, secondly, that he is such an ani- 
- mans, as that there is nothing in the whole uni- 
verse, or nature of things, more excellent than 
him.— | 

Wherefore these Materiarian Theists acknow- 
ledged God to be a perfect] y-understanding being, 
and such as had also power over the whole matter 
of the universe; which was utterly unable to 
_ move itself, or to produce any thing without him. 
And all of them, except the Anaxagoreans,* con- 
cluded, that he was the creator of all the forms of 
inanimate bodies, and of the souls of animals. 
However, it was universally agreed upon amongst, 
them, that he was at least the orderer and dis- 
poser of all; and that, therefore, he might upon 
that account well be called the Samsowpryics the 
maker or framer of the world. 

Notwithstanding which, so long as they main- 
tained matter to exist independently upon God, 
and sometimes also to‘ be refractory and contu- 
macious to him, and by that means to be the 
cause of evil, contrary to the Divine will; it is 


* Vide Diogen. Laert. lib. ii..segm. 9. p. 85. 
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plain, that they.could not acknowledge the Di-. 
vine omnipotence, according to the full.and pro- 
per sense of it; which may also further appear. 
from these queries of Seneca,* concerning God : 
‘¢ Quantum Deus possit? materiam ipse sibi for- 
met, an data utatur? Deus quicquid vult efficiat ?. 
an in multis rebus illum tractanda destituant, et, 
a magoo artifice prave formentur multa, non quia, . 
cessat ars, sed quia id, in quo exercetur, sepe 
inobsequens arti est?” How far God’s power. 
does extend ? whether he makes his own matter, 
or only use that which is offered him; whether 
he can do whatsoever he will; or the materials in. 
many things frustrate and disappoint him, and by: 
that means things come to be ill framed by this, 
great artificer, not because his art fails him,. but, 
because that which it is exercised upon, proves 
stubborn and contumacious?— Wherefore, I think, 
we may -well conclude, that those Materiarian 
Theists had not a right and genuine idea of God. 
_ Nevertheless, it does not, therefore, follow, 
that they must needs be concluded absolute 
Atheists ; for there may be a latitude allowed in 
Theism. And though, in a strict and proper 
sense, they be only Theists who acknowledge on 
God perfectly omnipotent, the sole original of all 
things, and as well the cause of: matter as of any 
thing else; yet it seems reasonable, that such consi- 
deration should be had of the infirmity of human 
understandings, as to extend the. word further, 
that it may comprehend within it those also, whe 
assert one intellectual principle self-existent from 
eternity, the framer and governor ‘of the whole 
world, though not the creator of the matter; and 
- * Preefat. lib. i Queest. Natur. tom. ii. ope p. 486. 
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' that none should. be condemned for . absolate: 
Atheists, merely because they hold. eternal un- 
created matter, unless they also deny an eternal 
unmade mind, ruling over the matter, and so. 
make senseless: matter the sole original. of all 
things. And this is certainly.most agreeable to: 
common apprehensions; for Democritus and Epi- 
- curus would never have been condemned for ° 
Atheists, merely for asserting eternal self-existent 
atoms, no more than Anaxagoras and Archelaus-. 
were (who maintained the same thing), had -they: 
not also denied ‘that other. principle of their's, a 
perfect mind, and concluded, that the world was 
made, undevog Statarrovroc n Statatapévov rnv macav 
_ Ryovrog paxapiornra per apBapaiac, without the order- 
ing and disposal of any understanding being, 
that had all happiness with incorruptibility.— . 

. vin, The true and proper idea of God, im its 
most contracted form, is this, a being absolutely 
perfect; for this is that alone, to which necessary 
existence is essential, and of which it is demon- 
strable. Now, as absolute perfection includes in 
it all that belongs to the Deity, so does it not only 
comprehend (besides necessary existence) perfect 
knowledge or understanding, but also omni-cau- 
sality and omnipotence (in the full extent of it), 
otherwise called infinite power. God is not only 
Cwov apisrov, and “ animans quo nihil in omni na- - 
tura prestantius,” as the Materiarian Theists de- 
scribed him, the best living being; nor, as Zeno 
Eleates* called him, Kpartorov gvavrwv, the most 
powerful of all things ;—but he is also rayxparne, 
and ravroxparwe, and ravretovowoc, absolutely omni- 


- *Vide Aristot. Libro de Xenocrate, Zenone, et Gorgia, cap. ili. 
p- 840. tom. il. oper. 
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potent, and infinitely powerful; and, therefore, 
neither matter, nor any thing else, can exist of it- 
self independently upon God; but he is the sole 
principle and source, from which all things are 
derived. 

But because this infinite power is a thing, 
which the Atheists quarrel much withal, as ti it 
were altogether unintelligible, and therefore im- 
possible; we shall here briefly declare the sense . 
of it, and render it (as we think) easily intelligi- 
ble or conceivable, in ‘these two following steps: 
first, that by infinite power is meant nothing else 
but perfect power, or else,.as Simplicius calls it, 
OAn Suvautc,. a Whole and entire power,—such as 
hath no allay and mixture of impotency, nor any 
defect of power mingled with it. And. then, 
again, that this perfect power (which is also the 
same with infinite) is really nothing else but a 
power of producing and doing all whatsoever is _ 
conceivable, and which does not: imply a contra- | 
diction; for conception is the only measure of 
power aind its extent, as shall be shewed more. 
fully in due place. — es 

Now, here we. think fit to observe, that. the 
Pagan Theists did themselves also yulgarly ac- 
knowledge omnipotence as an attribute of the 
. Deity; which might be proved from m sundry pas- 
sages of their lune: i— | 


. Homer. Od. &." 


a CBs NOT’ Em’ GAD 
Zabe dyablyrs xanbyre Boi, Suara yde Awavra. 





—— Deus aliud post aliud 
Jupiter, bonumque malumque dat, potest enim eihiiia: 


* Vers. 226, 227. 


~ 


= | 
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| And again, Oa. ee | es oo : 


- ——— 8406 tr iat dies, a8 ¥ korn, ee 
“Ont xv 5 Cuppa iirs, Bearer’ yee Amavra.. 


' —_. Deus autem hoc dabit, illud omittot, 
pacar ei libitum ment, potest enim ommia. 


To. this purpose also, betas Homer, Linus: sh 
"adic wehrra bes micas, na drinera said = 


; And after him, Calton 
| Aaluov gifas waiy Snare 


| AN things are possible for God to do, ata 6: 
thing transcends his power.— 


Thus also amongst the Latin poets, Vireit. 
An. I | Fae | 


‘Sed pater omanipofens spélunely abdiait attis. | 


_. Again, in. II.. 


At pater Nvidelacs Seale a sydetatestud’!: > -- 
Extulit, et coelb-pajmag cum voce tetendit; - | 
s upiter omnipotens, preoibur si aera a ullis. _ 


+ And, En. IV. 


Talibus orantem dictis, a arasque teniontem. 
~Audiit nie, che ian 


_ Ovid, ‘in like manner, Metamorph. L 


Tum pater omnipotens misgo perfregit Olympia: 
- Fulmine, et excussit subjectum Pelion Ossz. : 


And to cite no more, ‘Apatho. an ancient Greek 
poet, is: commended by Aristotle, for affirming 


* Vers. 432, 433. | 

> Apud Jamblichum in Vita Pythag. cap. xxviii p. 117, 118. 

© Apud Plutarch. de Placitis Philosophor. lib, i. cap. vii. p. 880. tom. 
ii, Oper. 
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nothing to. be exempted from the power of God 
but only this, that-he cannot make that not to 
have been, which hath been; see is, do what 
upplies a contradiction. 


- Mbvew ye aired, nal Oats pisleniae « Fe Eth. Nie. I, 4. 
Ee citi muni, boo aw mromrgarypetrar Lote ©. 2p. 98: 
: tom. iil. oper 


Hoc namque duniaxat negatum etiam Deo ae 
Quz facta sant, infecta posse reddere, . 


Lastly, that the Atheists: themselves ‘Gader Pa- 

-ganism looked upon omnipotence and infinite | 
power-as an essential attribute of the Deity, ap- 
pears plainly: from Lucretius; when he tells Us, 
that Epicurus, in order to the taking away of re- 
ligion, set himself to confute infinite pene 


——Omne immensuni peragravit ae animoque, s L. i. vers, 
Unde refert nobis vivtor, quid pessit orivi,. 73, &s. 
Quid nequeat : .finita petestas.denique quoique | . 
. Quanam sit ratione, atque.alte terminus herens. 
_ Quare religio pedibus sebjecta vicissim ~ 
. Obteritar, nos exa@quat vietorin coslo, 


As if he should have said, Epicurks, by shewing 
that all power was finite, effectually destroyed 
religion, : he thereby taking away the object of it, 
which is an omnipotent and: infinitely powerful 
Deity. ‘And this is a thing, which the same poet 
often hayps upon again, that, there. is no infinite 
power, and consequently no Deity, according to 
the true idea of it. . But, last of all, in his sixth 
book, he condemns religionists, as guilty of great 
folly, in asserting omnipotence or infinite power 
(that is, a Deity), after this:‘manner : 


Rorsus in antiquas a0 eer religiones; | | 
Bt dominos acres asciscunt, omnia. posse, me ee ae 
Quos miseri eredunt, ignani guid queat esse, | 
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| -Quid nequeat, finita potestas denique quoique, 


_Quaziam sit ratione, atque alte terminus hzrens : 
aa Quo magis errantes {ota regione feruntur. - 


Where though the poet, speaking carelessly, after 
the manner of those times, seems to attribute 
omnipotence and infinite power to gods plurally ; 
yet, as it Is evident in the thing itself, that this can 
only be the attribute of one supreme Deity ; so it 
may be observed, that in those passages of the 
poets before cited, it is accordingly always as- 
_cribed to God singularly. Nevertheless, all the 
_ inferior Pagan deities were supposed by them to 
have their certain shares of this Divine omnipo- 
tence, severally dispensed and imparted to them. 
1x. But we have not yet dispatched all that 
belongs to the entire idea of God ; for knowledge 
and power alone will not make a God. For God 
is generally conceived by all to be a most venera- 
ble and* most desirable being ; whereas, an omni- 
scient and omnipotent arbitrary Deity, that hath 
nothing either of benignity or morality in its na- 
ture, to measure and regulate its will, as it could 
not be truly august and venerable, according to 
that maxim, sine bonitate nulla majestas ; so neither 
could it be desirable, it being that which could 
only be feared and dreaded, but not have any 
firm faith or confidence placed in it. Plutarch, 
in the life of Aristides :* ro Qstov rprot Soxet Stagpépen, 
apQapcia, kat Suvayet, Kat spern wv seuvdraroy fi apern Kat | 
Bedraroy é tort” apBaprw pev yap eivat kat rt xewe, Kat rolc 
broryeione oui Bnee’ Sivaty oe sept kat Kipauvor, Kat - 
TVEVLATWY oppat Kat peupatwy emigopat peyaXny & tyovot, ‘Sc. 
God seems to excel in these three things, incor- 
ruptibility, power, and virtue; of all which the 


* P. 322, tom. i ope: 
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most Divine and venerable is virtue: for vacuuin 
and the senseless elements have incorruptibility ; 
earthquakes, and thunders, blustering winds and 
overflowing torrents, much of power and force. 
Wherefore, the vulgar being affected three man- 
ner of ways towards the Deity, so as to admire its 
happiness, to fear it, and to honour it; they es- 
teem the Deity happy for its incorruptibility, they 
fear it and stand inawe of it for its power, but they 
worship it, that is, love and honour it, for its jus- 
tice.—And indeed an omnipotent arbitrary Deity 
may seem to be in some sense a worse and more 
undesireable thing, than the Manichean evil god ; 
forasmuch as the latter could be but finitely evil, 
whereas the former might be so infinitely. How- 
ever, I think, it can be little doubted, but that the 
whole Manichean hypothesis, taken all together, 
‘is to be preferred before this of one omnipotent 
arbitrary Deity (devoid of goodness and moral- 
ity) ruling all things ;- because there the evil prin- 
ciple is yolked with another principle essentially 
good, checking and controlling it; and it also 
seems less dishonourable to God, to impute defect 
of power than of goodness and justice to .bim. 
Neither can power and knowledge alone make 
a being in itself completely happy; for we have 
all of us by nature pavrevza 7 (as both Plato and 
Aristotle call it)}a certain divination, presage, and 
parturient vaticination in our minds, of some 
higher good and perfection than either power or 
knowledge. Knowledge is plainly to be pre- 
ferred before power, as being that which guides 
and directs its blind force and impetus ; but Aris- 
totle himself declares, that there 1s Aoyou rt xpetrroy, 
which is Acyov apyn, seinething better than 
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+9 a reason and knowledge, which is the 
p.584.tom, principle and original of, all_—For (saith 

op he) Adyou dgym ov Aoyoc, aAAa re Kpserrov' 
The principle. of .reason is not reason, but some- 
‘thing better.—Where he also intimates this to be 
the proper and essential character of the Deity; 
ri OUY GY Kpeirrov Kal émisrnunc, rAnvo Occc: For what 
is there, that can be better than knowledge, but 
God 1—Likewise the same philosopher elsewhere 
plainly determines, that there is morality in the 
nature of God ; and that his happiness consisteth 
principally therein, and not in external things, 
pee and the exercise of his power : Gre pay 
c.3.p. 569. UV exdory Tne evdarpoviag emiPadre recor” 
om. sae i boo TED dperyc Kat Spovrsews, Kel TOU mparrey 
kara Toniras, Eorw ouvapohoyapivor ami, dprupt rp Ore 
xpopévore, dc svdainwy pev éort Kat padpioc, & obbey ee 
rev ehwrepicwy ayabwv, aAAd 3d: avroy avrée, Kat ry arowwe 
ng sivat thy gvow. That every man hath so mueh 
of happiness, as he hath of virtue and wisdom, and 
of acting according to these, ought to be eon- 
fessed and acknowledged by us, it being a thing, 
that may be proved from. the nature of God,. who 
is happy, but not from any external goods, but be- 
cause he is himself (or that which he is) and in 
such a manner affected according to his nature; 
—that is, because he is essentially moral and vir- 
tuous. 

Which doctrine of Aristotle’s 8 seems to have 
been borrowed from Plato, who in his dialogues 
De Republica, discoursing about moral virtue, 
occasionally falls upon this dispute concerning the 
summum bonum, or ebiefest good ; wherein he ¢on- 
cludes, that it neither consisted in pleasure, as 


a De Republiea, lib. vi. p. 477: oper. 
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such, according to the opinion. of the vulgar, nor 
yet in mere knowledge and. understanding, ac- 
cording to the conceit of other; who were. moré 
polite and ingenious. pia ore rowe ey rode- 
Aote noovn SoKxet erat TO ayatov, Tot pe opnport- : 

ear poovnac’ kat orcys: ot Touro NyOUpHENOE OUK. Eyouse 
deiEar Arie poornare, aAX’ avayxalovrat TEAEUTWUTEC THY TOV 
ayabou pavat, pada ‘yeXoiwe, ovediLovrec yap, Ort OvK iagpev 
ro aya0ov, Aéyouct wad we edo? You know that, 
to the vulgar, pleasure seems to be the highest 
good ; but to those, who are more elegant and in- 
genious, knowledge: but they, who entertain this 
latter opinion, can none of them declare what 
kind of knowledge it is, which is that highest and 
chiefest good, but are necessitated at last to. say, 
that it is the knowledge of good, very. ridicu- 
lously: forasmuch as: herein they. do. but run 
round in a circle, and upbraiding us for being ig- 
norant of this highest good, they talk to us at the 
same time, as knowing what it is. And thereupon 
he adds, Kadov augoréipwy dvrev, yvwaewe TE Kat aAn- 
Gciac,, aAX0. Kat KaAXtoy Ere ‘Touro nyouHevos awrd, ‘opbat 
mynonras. Emoriyav St kat adnOaay, wemep gue TE. Kat 
oir ndwoady pev vopider: dpOov, HALov ‘Oe nrysiabar OUK Op- 
- Gwe, obrw KatévravOa.ayaboedi- yey bopeidery apporepa. ophovs 
ayaboy o nysabat ondtepov.avTwv ouK op8ou, GAN ere pit 
Zovwe ray rav a-yabou tw ryunréov, That though: know- 
ledge and truth be both of them excellent things, 
yet he that shall conclude the chief good to be 
something which transcends them both, will not 
be mistaken. For as light, and sight, or the see- 
ing faculty, may both of them rightly be said to - 
be soliform things, or of kin to the sun, but nei- 
ther of them to be the sun itself; so knowledge 
and truth may likewise both of them be said to be 

VOL. I. 2E 


Lib. 6. 
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botiiferm things, and of kin to the chief good, 
but neither of them to be that chief good it- — 
self; but this i is still to be looked upon as a thing | 

. more august and honourable-—In all which of 
Plato’s there seems to be little more, than what 
may. be experimentally found within ourselves; 
namely, that there is a‘certain life, or vital and 
moral disposition of soul, whichis much more in- 
wardly and thoroughly satisfactory, not only than 
sensual pleasare; but also than all knowledge and 
speculation whatsoever. 

Now whatever this chiefest good be, which isa 
perfection superior to knowledge and understand- 
ing; that philosopher* resolves, that it must needs 
be first and principally in God, who is therefore 
called by him, "I8fa r’ ayaQov, the very idea or es- 
sence of good:—Wherein he trod in the footsteps 
of the Pythagoreans, and particularly of Timeus 
Locrus,” who, making two principles of the uni- 
verse, mind and necessity, adds, concerning the 
former, rourtwy TOV pev rac T ayabou pvotog siuev, Oeovre 
cvupaivestar dpyavre TwWY aoloTwy" The first of these | 
two is of the nature of good, and it is called God, 
the princi iple of the best things.—Agreeably with 
which doctrine of their’ s, the Hebrew Cabalists - 
also make a Sephirah in the Deity, superior both 
to Binah and Chochmah (understanding and wis- 
dom), which they call Chether, or the crown. And 
some would suspect this Cabalistic learning to 
have been very ancient among the Jews, and that 
Parmenides was imbued with it, he calling God in 
like manner oregavqv, or the crown.—For which, 


. Vide Platon. de Republica, lib. ii. p. 431. et Philebum, p. 77, Ko. 


> Libro de Anima Mundi, cap. i. p. 543. inter Scriptores Mytholog. 
a Tho. Gale editos. 
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Velleius in Cicero* (representing the several opi- 
nions of philosophers concerning God), perstringes 
him amongst the rest; “ Parmenides commenti- . 
tium quiddam corone similitudine efficit, Ste-. 
phanem appellat, continentem ardore lucis orbem, 
qui cingit ceelum, quem appellat deum.” 

But all this while we seem to be to seek, what 
the chief and highest good superior to knowledge 
is, in which the essence of the Deity principally 
consists; and it cannot. be denied, but that Plato 
sometimes talks too metaphysically and cloudily 
about it; for which cause, as he lay open to the 
_lash of Aristotle, so was he also vulgarly per- 
stringed for it, as appears by that of Amphys the 
poet in Laertius:* . 

Tse ayaBly &, v8 wor’ besiy, ov ov ruyyeniy 

Midas Sik rave, nerev lta vous’ yw, 

"H TO vou TlAdrang "Ayabéy” 
What good that is, which you expect from hence, 
I confess, I less. understand, than I do Plato's 
good Nevertheless, he plainly intimates these 
two things concerning it; first, that this nature of 
good, which is also the nature of God, includes 
benignity in it, when he gives this account‘ of 
God’s both making the world, and after such a 
_ manner—* Because he was good, and that which — 
is good, hath no envy in it; and therefore he both 
made the world, and also made it as well, and 
as like to himself as was possible.”—And, se- 
condly, that it comprehends eminently all virtue 
-and justice, the Divine Nature being the first © 
‘pattern ‘hereof; for which cause-virtue is defined 

* De Natura Deorum, lib. i. cap. X. p. sai oper. tom. ix. 


» Lib. iii. segm. 27. p. 181. 
« Vide Platon. in Timeo, p. 527. 
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to be, an assimilation to the Deity. Justice’and 
honesty are no factious things, made by the will 
and command of the more powerful to the weaker, 
but they are nature and perfection, and descend 
downward to us from the Deity. 

But the .Holy Scripture, without any meta- 
physical pomp and obscurity, tells us plainly, 
both what is that highest perfection of intellec- 
tual beings, which is xpeirrov Aoyou Kai exwrnune, 
better than reason and knowledge,—and which is 
also the source, life, and soul of all morality ; 
namely,: that it is love or charity. Though I 
speak with the tongue of men and angels, and 
have not love, Iam but yadkoc nywy, 7 xvuPadroy 
aXaXaZov, as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal, 
—which only makes a noise without any inward 
life. And though I have prophecy, and under- 
stand all mysteries and all knowledge, and though 
I have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, 
and have not love, I am nothing ; thatis, Ihave no 
inward satisfaction, peace, or true happiness. And 
though I bestow all my goods to feed the. poor, 
and give my body to be burned, and have not love, 
it profiteth me nothing ; I am for -all that utterly 
destitute of all true morality, virtue, and grace, 
And accordingly it tells us also, in the next place, 
what the nature of God is—that he is properly nei- 
ther power nor knowledge (though having the per- 
fection of both in him), but love. And certainly 
_whatever dark thoughts, concerning the Deity, 
some men in their cells may sit brooding on, it 
can never reasonably be conceived, that that 
which iS ixavwrarov amavrwv Kat avurapkéorarov, the 
most self-sufficient and self-happy being,—should 
have any narrow and selfish designs abroad, with- 
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out itself, much less harbour any malignant and 
despightful ones towards its creatures. Never- 
theless, because so many are apt to abuse the no- - 
tion of the Divine love and goodness, and to frame 
such conceptions of it, as destroy that awful and 

reverential fear that ought to be had of the Deity, 

and make men presumptuous and regardless of 
their lives ; therefore we think fit here to superadd, 

also, that God is no soft nor fond and partial love, 

but that justice is an essential branch of this Di- 

vine goodness; God being, as the writer De 

Mundo* well expresses it, vouog isoxdtvyc, aD impar- 
tial law ;—and as Plato,” péroov ravrwy, the mea- 

sure of all things.—In imitation whereof, Aristo- 

tle concludes also, that a good man (in a lower 

and more imperfect sense) is pérpov too, an impar-. 
tial measure of things and actions. 

‘It is evident, that the Atheists themselves, 
those former times of Paganism, took it for snail 
that goodness was an essential attribute of the 
Deity, whose existence they opposed (so that it 
_ was then generally acknowledged for such, by the 
Pagan Theists), from those argumentations of 
their’s, before-mentioned, the 12th and 13th, taken 
from the topic of evils, the pretended ill frame of 
’ things, and want of providence over human affairs. 
Which, if they were true, would not at all disprove 
such an arbitrary Deity (as is now fancied by 
some) made up of nothing: but will and power, 
without any essential goodness and justice. But 
those arguments of the Atheists are directly level- 
led against the Deity, according to the true notion 
or idea of it; and could they be made good, 


* Cap. vi.p- 865. tom. i. oper. Aristotelis. 
> De Legibus, lib. iv. p, 601. 
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would do execution upon the same. For it car 
not be denied, but that the natural consequence | 
of this doctrine, that there 1s a God essentially 
good, is this, that therefore the world is well made 
and governed. But we shall afterwards declare, 
that though there be evil in the parts of the world, 
yet there is none in the whole; and that moral 
evils are not imputable to the Deity. 

And now we have proposed the three prinetpal 
attributes of the Deity. The first whereof is in- 
finite goodness with fecundity ; the second, infi- 
nite knowledge and wisdom; and the last,, infinite 
active and perceptive power. From which Di- 
vine attributes, the Pythagoreans and Platonists 
seem to have framed their trinity of archical hypos- 
tases, such as have the nature of principles in the 
universe, and which, though they apprehended as 
several distinct substances, gradually subordinate 
to one another, yet they many times extend the 
+0 Ociov So far, as to comprehend them all within it. 
Which Pythagoric trinity seems to be intimated 
faa ON Aristotle in these words: kabamep yee 
c. 1. p. 610. pact Kat ot Thv6ayoperoe 70 Tay Kal ta wavra 
tom: oper stoic rola sworn As the Pythagoreans 
also say, the universe, and all things, are deter- 
mined and ‘contained by three principles.—Of 
which Pythagoric trinity more afterwards. But 
now we may enlarge and fill up that compendious 
idea of God premised, of a being absolutely per- 
fect, by adding thereunto (to make it more par- 
ticular) such as infinitely good, wise, and power- 
ful, necessarily existing, and not only the framer 
of the world, but also the cause of all things. 
Which idea of the Deity 1s sufficient, in order to 
our present undertaking. 
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Nevertheless, if we would not only attend to" 
what is barely necessary for a dispute with Athe: 
ists, but also consider the satisfaction of other 
free and devout minds, that are. hearty and sin- 
cere lovers of this most admirable and most glo- 
rious being, we might venture for their gratificar 
tion to propose yet.a.-more full, free, and copious 
description of. the Deity, after this manner.—God 
is a being absolutely perfect, unmade, or self-ori- 
ginated, and necessarily existing; that hath ap 
infinite fecundity in him, and virtually contains 
all things; as also .an infinite benignity: or over- 
flowing love, uninvidiously displaying and com- 
municating itself; together with an impartial rec- 
titude, or nature of justice; who fully compre- 
hends himself, .and the extent of his own fecun-— 
dity, and therefore all the possibilities of things, 
their several natures and respects, and the best — 
_ frame or system ‘of the whole; who hath also infi- 
nite active and perceptive power; the fountam of 
all things, who made all that could be made, and 
was fit to be made, producing them according to 
his own nature (his essential goodness and wis- 
dom), and therefore according to the best pattern, 
and in the best manner possible, for the good of 
‘the whole; and reconciling all the variety and 
contrariety of things in the universe into one most - 
admirable and lovely harmony. Lastly, who con- 
tains and upholds all things, and governs them 
after the best manner also, and that without : any 
force or violence, they being all naturally subject 
to .his authority, and readily obeying his law. 
And now we see, that God is such a being, as 
that, if he could be supposed not to be, there is 
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nothing whose existence.a good man could possi- 
bly more wish or desire. 

' x.’ From the idea of God thus declared,. it 
evidently appears, that there can be but one such 
being, and that Mower, unity, oneliness, or. singu- 
larity is essential to it; forasmuch as there can- 
not possibly be more than one Supreme, more 
than one Omnipotent, or infinitely. powerful, Being, 
and more than one cause of all things besides it- 
self. And however. Epicurus,. endeavouring. to 
pervert and: adulterate ‘the notion.:of God, pre- 
tended ‘to satisfy that nataral prolepsis or antici- 
pation in the minds of men, by'‘a.feigned and 
‘counterfeit asserting of a multiplicity of co-erdi- 
nate deities, independent upon one Supreme, 
nd such as were also altogether unconcerned 
either in the frame or government of the. world, 

yet himself, otwithstanding; plainly took notice 
of this ‘idea: of. God, which we have proposed, 

including unity: or onéliness in it, (he professedly 
opposing the existence of such a Deity); .as may 
sufficiently appear -from that Syincntetinn of 
Se m the words before cited : 


 Lib.g, p. ‘Quis regere immensi summam, quis habere profandi 
198. Lamb. Inde manu validas potis est moderanter habenas ? 
oe Quis pariter coelos omnes convertere, et omnes 
Ignibus atheriis terras suffire feraces? 
Omnibus inque locis esse omni tempore preesto? 


Where he would conclude it to be a thing ut- 
terly impossible, for the Deity to animad vert, 
order, and dispose all things, and be present 
every where in all the distant. places of the world 
at once; which could not be pretended of a mal- 
titude of co-ordinate gods, sharing the govern- 
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ment of the world:amongst them.; and, -therefore, 
it must needs be levelled against a Divine mo- 
harchy, or one single, solitary, supreme . Deity, 
ruling over all. _As,-in like manner, when he 
pursues the same argument further in Cicero, to 
this purpose, that though such a thing were sup- 
‘posed to be possible, yet it would be, notwith- 
standing, absolutely inconsistent with the happi- 
ness of any being, he still proceeds'.upon the — 
same hypothesis of one sole and single 

Deity: “ Sive ipse mundus Deus est, 1%. cnx. 
quid potest esse minus quietam, quam ele oo 
nullo puncto temporis intermisso, .ver- 

_ Sari circum axem coli admirabili celeritate? sive 
in ipso mundo Deus inest aliquis, qui regat, qui 
gubernet, qui cursus astrorum, mutationes tem- 


porum, hominum commoda vitasque tueatur; ne - . 


ille est implicatus molestis. negotiis et :operosis.”. 
Whether you will suppose the world itself to 
be a God, what can be more unquiet, than with- 
out intermission perpetually to whirl round upon 
the axis of the heaven with such admirable cele- 
rity? or whether you will imagine a God in the 
world distinct from it, who does govern and dis- 
pose all: things, keep up the courses of the stars, 
the successive changes of the seasons, and order- © 
ly vicissitudes of things, and contemplating lands 
and seas, conserve the utilities and lives of men; 
‘ certainly he must needs be involved in much so- 
licitous trouble and. employment.—For, as Epi- » 
curus here speaks singularly, so the trouble of 
this theocracy could not be thought so very great 
. toa multitude of co-ordinate deities, when par- 
ceed out among them, but would rather seem 
to be but a sportful and delightful divertisement 
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to.each of them. Wherefore it is. manifest, tha¢ 
such an idea of God, as we have declared, in- 
cluding unity, oneliness and singularity in it, is a 
thing, which the ancient Atheists, under the times 
of Paganism, were not unacquainted with, but 
principally directed their force against. But 
this may seem to be anticipated in this place, be- . 
cause it will fall in afterwards more opportunely 
to be discoursed of again.. 

x1. For this is that, which lies as. “her ‘grand 
prejudice and objection against that idea of: God, 
which we have proposed, essentially including — 
povwow, Singularity or oneliness in it, or the ‘real 
existence of such a Deity, as is the sole monarch 
of thé universe; because all the nations of the 
world heretofore (except a small and inconsider-. 
able handful of the Jews), together with their 
wisest men, and greatest philosophers, were gene- 
rally looked upon as Polytheists, that is, such as 
acknowledged and worshipped a multiplicity of 
_ gods. Now one God, and many gods, being di- 
rectly contradictious to one another, it is there- 
fore concluded from hence, that this opinion of 
monarchy, or of one supreme God, the maker 
and governor of all, hath no foundation in nature, 
nor in the genuine ideas and prolepses of men’s 
minds, but is a mere artificial thing, owing its ori- 
ginal wholly to private fancies and conceits, or to 
positive laws and _ institutions, amongst Jews, 
_Christians, and Mahometans. 

For the assoiling of which difficulty (seeming 
so formidable at first sight), itis necessary that 
we should make a diligent inquiry into the true 
and genuine sense of this Pagan Polytheism. For. 

since it is. impossible, that any man in_ his wits 
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should believe a multiplicity of gods, according 
to that idea of God before declared, that js, a mul- 
tiplicity of supreme, omnipotent, or infinitely 
powerful beings ; it is certain, that the Pagan Po- 
lytheism, and multiplicity of gods, must be under: 


stood according to some other notion of the word __ 


gods, or some equivocation in the use of it. It 
hath been already observed, that there were some 
time amongst the Pagans such, who, meaning no- 
thing else by gods but understanding beings su- 
perior to men, did suppose a multitude of such 
deities, which yet they conceived to.be all (as 
well as men) native and mortal, generated suc- - 
cessively out of matter, and corrupted again into 
it, as Democritus’s idols were. But these Theo- 
gonists, who thus generated all things whatsoever, 
and therefore the gods themselves universally, out 
of night and chaos, the ocean or fluid matter (not- 
withstanding their using the name gods) are 
plainly condemned both by Aristotle and Plato 
for downright Atheists, they making senseless 
matter the only self-existent thing, and the origi- 
nal of all things. : 
' Wherefore there may be anothee® notion of the 
word gods, as taken for understanding beings su- 
-perior to men, that are not only ‘amoral but 
also self-existent and unmade. And, indeed, the 
assertors of a multiplicity of such gods a8 these, 
though they cannot be accounted Theists in a 
' strict and proper sense (according to that idea of 
God before declared), yet they are not vulgarly 
' reputed Atheists neither, but looked upon as a 
kind of middle thing betwixt both, and commonly 
called Polytheists. The reason whereof seems.to 
be this, because it is generally apprehended to be 
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essential to Atheism, to make senseless matter the 
sole original of all things, and consequently to 
suppose all conscious intellectual beings to be 
made or generated. Wherefore they, who, on the 
contrary, assert (not one but) many understand- 
ing beings unmade and self-existent, must needs be 
looked upon as those who, of the two, approach 
nearer to Theism than to Atheism, and so deserve 
rather to be called Polytheists than Atheists. 

And there is no question to be made, but that. 
the urgers of the forementioned objection against 
that.idea of God, which includes oneliness and 
_ singularity in it, from the Pagan Polytheism, or 
multiplicity of gods, take it for granted, that this 
is to be understood of many unmade self-existent 
deities, independent upon one Supreme, that are 
s0 many first principles in the universe, and par- 
tial: causes. of the world. And certainly, if it 
could be made to appear, that the Pagan Poly- 
theists did universally acknowledge such a mul- 
tiplicity of unmade, self-existent deities, then the 
argument fetched from thence, against the natu- 
rality of that idea of God proposed (essentially 
including singularity in it), might seem to have 
no small force or validity 1 in it. 

x11. But, first, this opinion of many self-exist- 
ent deities, independent upon one Supreme, is 
both very irrational in itself, and also plainly re- 
pugnant to the phenomena. We say, first, it is 
irrational in- itself, because self-existence and ne- 
cessary existence being essential to a perfect 
being, and to nothing else, it must needs ‘be very 
irrational and absurd to suppose a multitude of 
imperfect understanding beings self-existent, and 
~ no perfect one, Moreover, if imperfect under- 
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standing beings were imagined to exist of them- 
selves from eternity, there could not possibly be 
any reason given, why Just so many of them 
should exist, and neither more nor less, there 
being indeed no reason why any at ail sbould. 
But if it be supposed, that these many self-exist- 
ent deities happened only to exist thus from eter- 
nity, and their existence, notwithstanding, was 
not necessary, but contingent; the consequence 
hereof will be, that they might as well happen 
again to cease to be, and so could not be ineor- 
raptible. Again, if any one imperfect being what- 
soever could exist of itself from eternity, then 
all might as well do so, not only matter, but also 
the souls of men, and other animals; and, conse- 
quently, there could be no creation by any Deity, 
nor those supposed deities therefore deserve that 
name. Lastly, we might also add, that there 
could not be a multitude of intellectual beings. 
self-existent, because it is a thing, which may be 
proved by reason, that all imperfect understand- 
ing beings or minds do partake of one perfect | 
mind, and suppose also omnipotence.or infinite 
_ power; were it not, that this. is a consideration 
too remote from vulgar. apprehension, and there- : 
fore not so fit to be urged 1 in this place. _ 
Again, as this opinion of many self-existent 
deities is irrational in itself, so is it likewise plain- 
ly repugnant to the phenomena of the world. In 
which, as Macrobius writes," omnia sunt connexa, 
all things conspire together into one harmony, 
and are carried on peaceably and quietly, con- 
stantly and evenly, without any tumult or hurly- 
burly, confusion or disorder, or the least appear- 


*In Somn. Seip. lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 75. 
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ance of schism and faction; which could not pos- 
sibly be supposed, were the world made and go- 
verned by a rabble of self-existent deities, co-or- 
dinate, and independent upon one Supreme. 
Wherefore this kind of Polytheism was 
Tab Cols. obiter thus confuted by Origen: xésw ov» 
brie, Canta-: BéAntov 16-é rwv opwulvwy wePopevov.roic Kara 
tiv evrakiay rov Koopouv ofBew rov Snutovpyov 
avrou evdc dvroc Eva, Kat cuumvtovroc avrou OAw EauTe, Kat 
dia rovro pn Suvapévov urd woddwy Snurovpywy yeyovévat, 
we ovd v0 TOAAWY Ywywv cuvéyecOa GOV Tov oVpavey 
xwovewy; How much better is it, agreeably to 
what we see in the harmonious system of the 
world, to worship one only maker of the world, 
which is one, and conspiring throughout with its 
whole self, and therefore could not be made by 
many artificers, as neither be contained by many 
souls, moving the whole heavenr—Now since 
this opinion ts both irrational in itself, and. repug- © 
nant to the phenomena, there is the less probabi- 
lity, that it should have been received and enter- 
tained by all the more intelligent Pagans. 
x111, Who, that they did not thus universally 
look upon all their gods as so many unmade self- 
existent beings, is unquestionably manifest from 
hence, because ever since Hesiod’s and Homer's 
time at least, the Greekish Pagans generally ‘ac- 
knowledged a theogonia, a generation,.and tem- 
porary production of the gods; which yet is not 
to be understood universally neither, forasmuch 
as he is no Theist, who does not acknowledge 
some self-existent deity. Concerning this theo- 
Enter. p.53. gonia, Herodotus writeth after this man- 
no . to ner: obey yap eyévero txacroc rwv Oewy, etre. 
edit.Gronov. agi noav wavrec, Oxolol' TE Tiveg Ta ElOEa, OUK 
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wmortaro yey ov ToWnY TE cat ye, we smelt oyy* 
“Faiodov yap Kat, “Opnoov - ndtxinu -rerpaxootoier Erect 
Soxéw ev rpecPvripove yeviobat, Kat ov wAéoot. ovroe ot 
giot of romcavrec Osoyoviay"EXXnot, Kat rotor Beoict rac 
erwvupiac Sovrec. Whence every one of the gods 
was generated, or whether they all of them ever 
were, and what are their forms, is a thing that 
was not known till very lately; for Hesiod and 
Homer were (as I suppose) not above four hun- — 
_ dred years my seniors. And these were they, 
who introduced the theogonia among the Greeks, 
and gave the gods their several names:—that is, 
settled the Pagan theology. Now, if before He- 
siod’s and Homer’s time, it were a thing not known 
or determined amongst the Greeks, whether their 
gods were generated, or all of them existed from 
eternity; then it was not universally concluded 
by them, that they were all unmade and self-ex- 
istent. And though, perhaps, some might in those 
ancient times believe one way, and. some another, 
concerning the generation and eternity of their 
gods; yet it does not follow, that they, who 
thought them -to be all eternal, must there- 
fore needs suppose them to be also unmade or 
self-existent. For Aristotle, who asserted the 
eternity of the world, and consequently also of 
those gods of his, the heavenly bodies, did not, 
for ali that, suppose them to be self-existent 
or- first principles, but all to depend upon one 
principle or original Deity. And, indeed, the 
true meaning of that question in Herodotus, whe- 
ther the gods were generated or existed all of 
‘them from eternity, is (as we suppose) really no 
other than that of Plato’s, « yéyovev 0 KOoMOC 7} a'ye- | 
vn¢ tort’ Whether the world were made or unmade? 
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—and whether it had a temporary beginning, or. 
existed such ‘as it is from.eternity ; which will be’ 
more fully declared. afterwards. But ever since 
Hesiod’s and Homer's time, that the theogonia or 
generation of the gods was settled, and generally: 
believed amongst the Greeks, itis certain, that 
- they could not possibly think all their gods eter- 
nal, and therefore much less unmade and self- 
existent. | 

But:-though we have thus clearly proved, that 
all the Pagan gods were not aniversally accounted 
by them so many unmade self-existent deities, 
they acknowledging a theogonia, or a generation 
of gods; yet it may be suspected, notwithstand- 
ing, that they might suppose.a multitude of them 
also (and not only one) to have been unmade 
from eternity. and self-existent. Wherefore we 
add, in the next place, that no such a thing does 
at all appear neither, as that the Pagans or any 
others did ever publicly or professedly assert a 
multitude of unmade self-existent deities.. For, 
first, it is plain concerning the Hesiodian gods, 
which were all the gods of the Greekish Pagans, 
that either there was but one of. them only self- 
existent; or else none at all. Because Hesiod’s 
gods were either all of them derived from chaos 
(or thé floating water), love itself being generated 
likewise out of it (according to that Aristophanie 
tradition before-mentioned); or else love was sup- 
posed to be a distinct principle from chaos, name- 
‘ly, the active principle of the universe, from — 
whence, together with chaos, all the theogonia 
and cosmogonia was derived. Now, if the former 
_ of these were true, that Hesiod supposed all his 
gods universally to have been generated. and 
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sprung originally from chaos, or the ocean ; then 
it is plain, that notwithstanding all that rabble of 
gods mustered up by him, he could be no other 
than one of those Atheistic Theogonists before- 
mentioned, and really acknowledged no God at 
all, according to the true idea of him ; he being not 
a Theist, who admits of no self-existent Deity. — 
But if the latter be true, that Hesiod supposed 

Jove to be a principle distinct from chaos, namely. 
the active principle of the universe, and derived 
all his other gods from thence, he was then a right 
paganic Theist, such as acknowledged indeed 
many gods, but only one of them unmade and 
self-existent, all the rest being generated or created 
by that one. Indeed, it appears from 
those passages of Aristotle, before cited | 
by us, that that philosopher had been sometimes 
divided in his judgment concerning Hesiod, where 
he should rank him, whether among the Atheists 
or the Theists. For in his book De Celohe ranks 
him amongst those, who made all things to be ge- 
nerated and corrupted, besides the bare substance 
of the matter, that is, amongst the absolute Athe- 
ists, and looked upon him as a ringleader of them; 
but in his Metaphysics, upon further thoughts, 
suspects, that many of those, who made love the 
chiefest of the gods, were Theists, they supposing 
it to be a first principle in the universe, or the. 
active cause of things, and that not only Parme- 
_ nides, but.also Hesiod, was such. Which latter 
opinion of his is by far the more probable, and 
therefore embraced by Plutarch,* who somewhere 
determines Hesiod to have asserted one cov ayévvn- 
zov, or unmade Deity; as also by the ancient scho- 

2 De Placitis Philosophor. lib. i. cap. vi. p. 880; 
VOL.I. 2F : | 
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liast upon him, writing thus, that Hesiod’s love 
Was 0 ovpavioc owe, O¢ Kat Ozoc' o yap c& Agpodirac 
vewrepoc. cory’ The heavenly love, which is .also 
God ; that other love, that was born of Venus, be- 
ing Junior. —But Joannes Diaconus ; 3 Epwra 82 evrav- 
Oa vonriov, ov rov rHC ‘Agposirne watoa, wwe yap THC pane 
TOOC. UNTW Yyeyovtiac ovrog wapayerar; aA GAXov ria 
wpeauyern Eowra. oat O¢ rHv.eyxartomappivny pvouwe 
Kivnrucny atrlay EKASTW rwy ovrwy. By love here (saith 
he), we must not understand Venus’s son, whose 
mother was as yet unborn, but another more an- 
cient love, which I take to be the active cause or 
_ principle of motion, naturally inserted into things. 
—Where, though he do not seem to suppose this 
- love to be God himself, yet he conceives it to be 
an active principle in the universe derived from 
God, and not from matter. But this opinion will 
be further confirmed afterward. 

The next considerable appearance ofa multi tude 
of self-existent deities, seems to be in the Valenti- 
nian thirty gods and zons, which have been taken 
by some for such; but it is certain, that these were 
all of them, save one, generated; they being de- 
rived by that fantastic deviser of them, from one 
selforiginated deity, called Bythus. For thus 
Her.3i.. 2piphanius informs us, rpiaxovra yap Kat 


_. Sap-ii-p. 164. otrog Qeove Kat Aiwvac kat Oupavove PovAcrat 


tom. i. oper. ; = ; . 2 
Tageicayety, wy 0 wpwroc tort. Bu8oc? This 


(Valentinus) would also introduce thirty gods and 
zeons, and heavens, the first of which is Bythus; 
—he meaning thereby an unfathomable depth and 
profundity ; and therefore, this Bythus was also 
called by him, o avordrw xai axarovopacroc rarno, the 
highest and ineffable Father. 

We do indeed aeruowledeer that there have 
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been some, who have reall y asserted a duplicity — 
of gods, in the sense declared, that is, of animal- 
ish or perceptive beings self-existent; one as the 
principle of good, and the other of evil. And 
this Ditheism of theirs seems to be the nearest ap- — 
proach, that was ever really made to Polytheism ; 
unless we should here give heed to Plutarch,* who 
seems to make the ancient Persians, besides their 
two gods, the good and the evil, or Oromasdes 
and Arimanius, to have asserted also a third 
middle deity, called by them, Mithras; or to some 
ecclesiastic writers, who impute a trinity of gods 
to Marcion’ (though Tertullian® be yet more li- | 
beral, and increase the number toan ennead). For | 
those, that were commonly called Tritheists, be- 
ing but mistaken Christians and Trinitarians, fall 
not under this.consideration. Now, as for that 
_forementioned Ditheism, or opinion of two gods, a 
good and an evil one, it is evident, that its origi- 
nal sprung from nothing else, but first a firm per- 
suasion of the essential goodness of the Deity, 
together with a conceit, that the evil thatisinthe | 
world, was altogether inconsistent and unrecon- 
cilable with the same; and that, therefore, for the 
solving of this phenomenon, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to suppose another animalish principle 
self-existent, or an evil god. Wherefore, as these 
Ditheists, as to all that which is good in the world, 
held a monarchy, or one sole principle and _ ori- 
ginal ; so it is plain, that had it not been for this 
business of evil (which they conceived could not 

® De Iside et Osiride, tom. ii. p. 369. 

b Vide Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. v. cap. xiii. p. 177. et auctores iflos. 
quos Jo. Bapt. Cotelerius Jaudat ad Constit, Apost. p. 339. tom. i. Pa- 


trum Apostol, 
€ Libro i. adversus Marcionem, cap. xvi. p. 287, 238. 
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be solved any other way) they would never have 
asserted any more principles or gods than one. ° 

“The chiefest and most eminent assertors of 
which ditheistic doctrine of two self-existent ani 
malish principles in the universe, a good ged and 
an evil demon, were the Marcionites and the Ma- 
nicheans ; both of which, though they made some 
slight pretences to Christianity, yet were not. by 
Christians owned for such. But it is certain, that 
besides these, and before them too, some of the 
professed Pagans also entertained the same opi- 
anion, that famous moralist, Plutarchus Chero- 
nensis being an undoubted patron of it; which in 
his book De Iside et Osiride he represents, with 
some little difference, after this manner ; peperymiven 
y4p " rouse TOU KdopOU yévEotc Kal BVoTACIC ef 
evavriwy, ov pev iaoobevwr Suvapewy, adda * rac 
BeXriovog ro Kearo¢ éoriv’ amoAtofa 88 rnv pavAnv wavra- 
wad advvaroyv, ToAAnY pev Euweduxviay Tw owpart, roAAny 
oe ™ uy rou Tavroc, ast mpoc rn PeATiova Sucua yousoav. 
‘The generation and constitution of this world is 
. moixed .of contrary powers or principles (the one 
good, the other evil), yet so as that they are not 
both of equal force, but the better of them more 
prevalent : notwithstanding which, it is also abso- 
_ lutely impossible for the worser power or principle 
to be ever utterly destroyed, much of it being 
always intermingled i in the soul, and much in the 
body of the universe, there perpetually tugging 
against the better principle. 

Indeed, learned men of later times have, for 
the most part, looked upon Plutarch here, but 
. either as a bare relater of the opinion of other 
philosophers, or else asa follower only, and not a — 
leader in it. Notwithstanding which, it is evident, 


P. 371. Par. 
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that Plutarch was himself heartily engaged in this 
opinion, he discovering no small fondness for it, 
in sundry of his other writings; as, for example, 
in his Platonic questions, where he thus declares 
himself concerning it, 7 ro wodAdaue Ud Pp. 1005. Par. 
nuwy AeySpevov arnBéc é Early, n pey yap dvoug %™- li oper. 
yoy, Kal <0 duoppov owna, uvurrnp Xov dAAmAate a ae, Kal 
TO > ovdérepoy avrav yéveow Eyev ovdi agynv’ or else that 
which is often affirmed by us is true, that a mad 
irrational soul, and an unformed disorderly body, 
did co-exist with one another from eternity, nei- 
ther of them having any generation or beginning. 
—And in his Zimean Psychogonia he does at 
Jarge industriously maintain the same, there and 
elsewhere* endeavouring to establish this doctrine, 
as much as possibly he could, upon rational foun- 


dations. As, first, that nothing can be made or 


produced without a cause; and therefore there 
must of necessity, be some cause of evil also, and 
that a positive one too; he representing the opi- 
nion of those as very ridicilous, who would make 
the riature of evil to be but éraootov, an accidental 
appendix to the world, and all that evil which is 
in it, to have come in only by the bye, and by con- 
_ sequence, without any positive cause. Secondly, 
that God being essentially good could not possibly 


be the cause of evil, where he highly applauds 


Plato for removing God to the greatest distance 
imaginable from being the cause of evil. Thirdly, 
that as God could not, so neither could tAn arotoc, 
matter in itself devoid of all form and quality, 
be the cause of evil, noting this to have been the 

subterfuge of the Stoies. Upon which account 


* Libro de Iside et Osiride, p.369, et ie is p. 1014, 1016. tom.. 
ii, oper. 
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_he often condemns them, but uncertainly, some- 
times as such, who assigned no cause at all of 
evils, and sometimes again as those, who made 
God the cause of them.’ For in his Psychogonia 
he concludes, that unless we acknowledge a sub- 
stantial evil principle, at Sroxal cata auPavovew , 
Hag arroplat, T0.KaKkoy &k TOU um OvTOg avatrlug Kal a-yevyn- 
rwe emeioayourec, ere TWVYE SvTwy cure TO dyaboy, ovre To 
Grow, eKOE EoTty Ovalay KakoU Kal yévecty wapacyew* The 
Stoical difficulties will of necessity overtake and 
involye us, who introduce evil into the world from 
nothing, or without a cause, sincé neither that 
which is essentially good (as God), nor yet that 
which is devoid of all quality (as matter), could 
possibly give being or generation to it.—But in 
his book against the Stoics,” he accuses them as 
those, who made God, essentially guod, the cause 
of evil. Avrol rnv caxwv doynv ayabov dvra ov Oeov 
wowvat, ov yap nvAn To Kaxov && avrnc waptoynker, &roroc 
yap tort kat racac doac Séyerat Seapopac, v0 Tov sorovvroc 
airy Kat oynparilovroc Eo yneev’ Ware dvaykn TO KaKoy, 
et pew Ot ovdey, Ex TOU py OvrOG, & de dua THY Kivousav doynv 
éx tov Beov yéyovoc urapyev’ “Themselves make God 
being good the principle and cause of evil, since 
matter, which is devoid of quality, and receives all 
its differences from the active principle that moves 
and forms it, could not possibly be the cause 
thereof. Wherefore, evil must of necessity, either 
come from nothing, or else it must come from the 
active and moving principle, which is God.—Now 
from all these premises joined together, Plutarch 
concludes, that the phenomenon of evil could no 
otherwise possibly be solved, than by supposing 
a substantial principle for it, and a certain irra- 


* P. 1015. tom. ii. oper. ® P. 1076. tom. ii. oper. 
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tional and maleficent soul or demon, unmade, 
and co-existing with God and matter from eter- 
nity, to have been the cause thereof. And ac- 
cordingly he resolves, that as whatsoever is good 
_ in the soul and body of the universe, and likewise 
in the souls of men and demons, is to be ascribed 
to God as its only original; so whatsoever is evil, 
irregular and disorderly in them, ought to be im- 
puted to this. other substantial principle, a yyn 
dyove kat kaxoroioc, an irrational and maleficent soul 
or demon,—which insinuating itself every where 
throughout the world, is all along intermingled 
with the better principle :* cai uy wav sivat Epyov rov 
Geou: tiv yyy, 80 that neither the soul of the uni- 
verse, nor that of men and demons, was wholly 
the workmanship of God, but the lower, brutish, 
and disorderly part of them the effect of the evil 
principle. 

But, besides all this, it is evident, that Plutarch 
was also strongly possessed with a conceit, that 
nothing substantial could be created (no not by 
Divine power) out of nothing pre-existing; and, 
therefore, that all the substance of whatsoever is 
in the world, did exist from eternity unmade; so 
that God was only the orderer or the methodizer 
and harmonizer thereof. Wherefore, as he. con- 
cluded, that the corporeal world was not created 
by God out of. nothing, as to the substance of it, 
but only the pre-existing matter, which before 
moved disorderly, was brought into this regular 
order and harmony by him;-in-like manner he re- 
solved, that the soul of the world (for such a thing 
is always supposed by him) was not made by God. 
out of nothing neither, nor out of any thing inani- 


* Plutarch, de Animz. Procreat. ex Timzo, p. 1027. 
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mate and soul-less pre-existing, but-out of a pre- 
existing disorderly soul, was brought into an or- 
De Psychos. derly and regular frame ; axoopia ydp qv ra 
P..1014. Par. reg enc rou KOapou ‘yevéioewc, akoopla St ovK 
dowparog :ovde akivnroc, ove: ayoc, ada apoppov piv Kee 
devcrarov TO cwpuatiKoy, EumAncrov SE Kal Goyou To Kwwyre 
Kov Eyouca’ rouro St jv avapgpootia yw yng | ovK éyouonc 
Aoyov’ 0 ydp Oedc otre wpa TO acwyarov, oUTE Yuyny TO 
abu yoy Erotnoev, aAX’ Worep apuovixoy avdpa, &c. There 
was unformed matter before this orderly world 
was made, which matter was not incorporeal, nor 
‘unmoved or inanimate, but body discomposed and 
acted by a furious and irrational mover, the de- 
formity whereof was the disharmony of a soul in 
it, devoid of reason. For God neither made body 
out of that which was no body, nor soul out of no 
soul. But as the musician, who neither makes 
voice nor motion, does by ordering of them, not- 
withstanding, produce harmony; so God, though 
he neither made the tangible and resisting sub- 
stance of body, nor the fantastic and self-mov- 
ing power of soul, yet taking both those principles 
pre-existing (the one of which was dark and ob- 
scure, the other turbulent and irrational), and or- 
derly disposing and harmonizing of them, he did 
by that means produce this most beautiful and 
perfect animal of the world.—And further, to the 
same purpose: ovyi cujatoc awe, ovdé OyKou Kat 
— GAne, adAa oupperptac wept owpa Kai KaAXovg Kai ootornroc, 
nv 0 Becg warnp Kat Snuoupyoc’ ravra det Stavocicbat Kat Tepe 
wyne, we THY pev oUTE UTTO TOU Beov yevouévny eure Ko- 
opouv wyny ovcav, adXa twa davracrixng Kat Sofacruxne, 
@Aoyou: S Kal araxrov popac Kal opunc Suva qvroKivyroy 
Kal aekivyroy’ tiv o& avroc oO Bede duapposapevoc, 3 pocHKov- 
ow apOuoic Kat Aoyoic, EyKaréornsEV HyE“IVA TOU KOopoOU 
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Yyeyovoroc yevuntny ovcav. God was not the cause or 
maker of body simply, that is, neither of bulk nor 
inatter, but only of that symmetry and pulchritude 
which is in body, and that likeness which it hath 
to himself; which same ought to be concluded 
also concerning the soul of the world, that the 
substance of it was not made by God neither ; nor 
yet that it was always the soul of this world, but 
at first a certain self-moving substance, endowed 
with a fantastic power, irrational and disorderly, 
_ existing such of itself from eternity, which God, 
by harmonizing, and introducing into it fitting 
numbers and proportions, made to be the soul and 
prince of this generated .world.—According to 
which doctrine of Plutarch’s, in the supposed 
soul of the world, though it had a temporary be- 
ginning, yet was it never created out of nothing, 
but only that, which pre-existed disorderly, being 
acted by the Deity,. was brought into a regular 
frame. And therefore he concludes, 7 yvy7 vov 
petac youve a Kat Aoyiopov Kat apuoviac, ovK epyov tort TOU 
Geov povov, adda .xat pépoc, vd’ um avrov,dAX an’ avrov, 
kat & avrov yéyovev’ Soul partaking of mind, reason, 
and harmony, is not only the work of God, but 
also a part of him; nor is it a thing so much made 
by him, as from him, and existing out of bim.— 
And the same must he likewise affirm concerning 
all other souls, as those of men and demons, that 
they are either all of them the substance of God 
himself, together with that of the evil demon; or 
else certain delibations from both, (if any one 
could understand it) blended and confounded to- 
gether; he not allowing any new substance at all 
to be created by God out of nothing pre-existent. 
It was observed in the beginning of this chapter, 
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that Plutarch was an assertor of two av@vrocrara 
or self-existent principles in the universe, God and 
matter; but now we understand, that he was an 
earnest propugnor of another third principle (as 
himself calls it) besides them both, viz. a ywyn 
avouc cal kaxorowc, a mad, irrational, and maleficent 
soul. or demon:—so that Plutarch was both a 
Triarchist and a Ditheist, an assertor of three 
principles, but of two gods; according to that 
 forementioned notion of a God, as it is taken for 
an animalish or perceptive being self-existent. ) 
Weare not ignorant, that Plutarch endeavours 
with all his might to persuade this to have been 
the constant belief of all the Pagan nations, and 
of all the wisest men and philosophers that ever 
were amongst them. ‘For this (saith he, in his 
book De Istde et Osiride) is a most ancient opi- 
nion, that hath been delivered down from theolo- 
gers and jaw-makers, all along to poets and philo- 
_sophers; and though the first author thereof be 
unknown, yet hath it been so firmly believed every © 
where, that the footsteps of it have been imprinted 
upon the sacrifices and mysteries or religious rites, © 
both. of Barbarians and Greeks ; namely, that the 
world is neither wholly ungoverned by any mind 
or reason, as if all things floated in the streams of | 
chance and fortune, nor yet that there is any one 
principlesteering and guidingall, without resistance 
or control ; because there is a confused mixture of 
good and evil in every thing, and nothing is pro- 
duced by nature sincere. Wherefore it is not one 
only dispenser of things, who, as it were, out of 
several vessels distributeth those several liquors 
of good and evil, mingling them together, and 
* Tom. ii. oper. p. 369. 
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dashing them as he pleaseth; but there are two 
distinct and contrary powers or principles in the 
world, one. of them always leading as it were to 
the right hand, but the other tugging a contrary 
way. Insomuch that our whole life, and the 
whole world, is a certain mixture and confusion 
- of these.two; at least this terrestrial world be- 
low the moon is such, all being every where full 
of irregularity and disorder. For if nothing can~ 
be made without a cause, and that which is good 
cannot be the cause of evil, there must needs be 
a distinct principle in nature, for the production 
of evil as well as good. And this hath been the 
opinion of the most and wisest men, some of them 
affirming Geove etvat 8v0 xaBarep avriréyvovc, that there 
are two gods as it were of contrary crafts and 
trades, one whereof is the maker of all good, and 
the other of all evil; but others calling the good 
principle only a God, and the evil principle a 
demon, as Zoroaster the magician.” Besides which 
Zoroaster and the Persian magi,. Plutarch pre- 
tends, that the footsteps of this opinion were to 
be found also in the astrology of the Chaldeans, 
and in the mysteries and religious rites, not only 
of the Egyptians, but also of the Grecians them- 
selves; and, lastly, he particularly imputes the 
same to all the most famous of the Greek philo- 
sophers, as Pythagoras, Empedocles, Heraclitus, 
Anaxagoras, Plato, and Aristotle; though his 
chiefest endeavour of all be to prove, that Plato 
was an undoubted champion for-it: "AXAd pe Psychog. 
rauro [lAarwy ovx tale roic dorepov, ovdt ma- P+ 1015. Pa 
pldwy, we exelvor, THY peraty tHe VAnc Kat Tou Dov Toray: 
apyny kat Suvauwv, vropeve tov Aoyw tov aromwraroy, 
éretcodiov ovK olda OTWC TOLOUYTA TWY KaKWY gvoW aT aie 
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rouarov Kata coufseBnxdc. ‘Emxovpy piv yap oveé axa- 
pec eykAwwat rnv aropov ovyywoovow, we avairov erue- 
ayourt Kivnoww &x TOU Nn OVvToG, avrot S¢ Kaxkiay Kai KaxoSat-. 
_ Moviay rooavrny, éripag re rept swua pvplac arowiac Kat 
dvcyeptiac, atriay ev raic dpyaic ovk Eyovoac, Kar e?rako- 
AovOnow yeyovévar Aéyovoww" o & TWAarwv ov Xx ovrwe’ 
adXc trav vAnv. Sagpopac araonc araAAarrwv; Kat rou Geov 
THY THY KaKOV aitiayv aTwraTw rOipevoc. But Plato was _ 
not guilty of that miscarriage of later phiboso- 
phers, in overlooking the third power, which is 
between. the matter and God, and thereby falling 
‘into the grossest of all absurdities, that the na- 
ture of evils was but an accidental appendix to 
the world, and came into it merely by chance, no- 
body knows how. So that those very philoso- 
phers, who will by no means allow’‘to Epicurus 
the smallest declension of his atoms from the 
perpendicular, alleging, that this would be to 
introduce a motion without a cause, and to bring 
something out of nothing, themselves do, not- 
withstanding, suppose all that vice and misery, 
which is in the world, besides innumerable other 
absurdities and inconveniences about body, te 
have come into it, merely by accidental conse- 
quence, and without having any cause in the first 
principles. But Plato did not so; but divesting 
matter of all qualities and differences, by means 
whereof it could not possibly be made the cause 
of evils, and then placing God at the greatest 
_ distance from being the cause thereof, he conse- 
quently resolved it into a third unmade principle 
between God and the matter, an irrational soul, 
or-demon, moving the matter disorderly.—- - 
Now, because Plutarch’s authority passeth so 
uncontrolled, and his testimony in this particular 
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seems to be of late generally received as an ora- 
cle, and: consequently the thing taken for an un-. 
questionable truth, that the Ditheistic doctrine of 
a good and evil principle was the Catholic or uni- 
versal doctrine of the Pagan Theists, and parti- 
cularly that Plato, above all the rest, was a pro- 
fessed champion for the same; we shall therefore 
make bold to examine Plutarch’s grounds for this 
so confident assertion of his; and principally’ 
concerning Plato. And his grounds for imputing 
this opinion to Plato, are only these three; which 
follow. First, because that philosopher, in his 
Politicus,* speaks of a necessary and innate ap- 
petite, that may sometimes turn the heavens a. 
contrary way, and by that means cause disorder 
and confusion: Secondly, because, in his tenth 
De Legibus, he speaks of two kinds of souls, 
whereof one is beneficent, but the other contrary : 

and, lastly, because in his Timeus he sup-- 
poseth the matter to have been moved disorderly 
before the world was made;: which implies, that 
there was a disorderly and irrational soul con- 
sisting. with it as the mover of it, matter being 
unable to move itself. But as to the first of these 


allegations, out of Plato’s Politicus, we shall only — . 


observe, that that philosopher, as if it had been 
purposely to prevent such an interpretation of his 
meaning there as this of Plutarch’s, inserts these 
very words:” pyr avd dvo rwe Oew, ppovovrre éavroic 
évavria aroégav avrov. Neither must any such thing 
be supposed, as if there were two gods, contrarily 
minded to one another, turning the heavens some- 
times one way, and sometimes another.— Which 


A] 
2 P. 176. oper. b fhid. p. 175. 
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plain declaration of Plato’s sense, being directly 
contrary to Plutarch’s interpretation, and this Di- 
theistic opinion, might serve also for a sufficient 
confutation of his second ground from. the tenth 
De Legibus,* as if Plato had there affirmed, that 
there were two souls moving the heavens, the one 
beneficent, but the other. contrary; because this 
would be all one as to assert two gods, contrarily 
minded to one another. Notwithstanding which, 
for a fuller answer thereunto, we shall further 
add, that this philosopher did there, first, 
only distribute souls in general into good and 
evil, those moral differences properly belonging 
to that rank of beings, called by him souls, and 
first emerging in them, according to this premised 
doctrine, rev ayabwy atria n Yuyy Kal rwv Kadwy, Kat 
Kakwy Kat aisyowv, Scxaiwy re xat adicwv. Soul is the 
cause of good and evil, honest and dishonest, 
just and unjust.—But then, afterwards, .making 
inquiry concerning the soul df the world or hea- 
ven, what kind of soul that was, he positively 

p.sos, concludes, that it was no other than a 

Steph. ~=— soul endued with all virtue. AO. éwads 
yoyy pidy eorey 7 wepiayovea nuiv wavra, Thy S& ovpavov 
meopopay && avaykyg mepiayev pariov, exyseAoupivny Kay 
Kocpoveay, nro THY apioT HY Wuyi nro rv evavriay. KX. 
Q Eive, adAd tk ye rev sipnuévwy ovd dorov adAwe Aéyew, 
q wacav aperny éyousay bu ya uiav 7 wAslove wepuryely 
avra.—ATH. Hosp. Since itis soul that moves all 
things, we must of necessity affirm, that the hea- 
ven or world is moved -by some soul or other, 
adorning and disposing of it, whether it be the 
best soul, or the contrary. Cxiin. O. Hospes, it 


‘. P. 669. oper. 
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is certainly not holy nor pious to conclude other- 
wise, than that a soul endued with all virtue, one 
or more, moves the world.—And as for the last 
thing urged by Plutarch, that before the world 
was made, the matter is said by Plato* to have 
been moved disorderly, we conceive, that that 
philosopher did therein only adhere to that vul- 
garly-received tradition, which was originally 
Mosaical, that the first beginning of the Cosmo- 
peia was from a chaos, or matter confusedly 
moved, afterward brought into order. And now 
we think it plainly appears, that there is no 
strength at all in any.of Plutarch’s fore-mentioned 
allegations, nor any such monster to be found 
any where in Plato, as this substantial evil prin- 
ciple or god, a wicked soul or demon, unmade 
and self-existent from eternity, opposite and n- 
micous to the good God, sharing the empire and 
dominion of the world with him. Which opinion 
is really nothing else but the deifying of the devil, 
er prince of evil spirits, making him a corrival 
with God, and entitling him to a right of receiving 
Divine honour and worship. : 
And it is observable, that Plutarch himself 
confesseth this interpretation, which he makes of 
Plato, to be new and paradoxical, OF 81° Psychog. p. 
invention of his own: xai Sid re wAslorore 1912. 
tov amd TlAarwvoc vmrevarriovebat Seouevov mapapvBiac, 
_ such as because it was contrary to the generally- 
received opinion of Platonists, himself thought | 
to stand in need of some apology and defence.— 
To which _ Purpose, therefore, he adds | 
again : rpwrov ody qvE xv ep TovTwy Stavotay, 
ExOnoopnat misrovpevog Tw EKOTL, kat Trapapwbovpevoc, we 


P. 1014. 


* In Timzo, eap. xiv. 'p. 527. 
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@veort, 10.aAnbic rou Aoyou, Kai wapadotov’ I will (saith 
he) declare mine own opinion first concerning 
these things, confirming it with probabilities, and, 

as much .as possibly I can, aiding and assisting 
the truth and paradoxicalness thereof. More- 
over, Proclus upon the Timeus ‘takes notice of 
no other philosophers that ever imputed this doc- 
trine to Plato, or indeed maintained any such 
opinion of two substantial principles of good and 
evil, but only Plutarch and Atticus (though, I 
confess, Chalcidius cites Numenius also to the 
same purpose). Proclus’s words are 
these: oi pév megi Tovrapyov tov Xepwvia 
kai “Arrixov moosivat pact tiv axdopnrov JAqv mpd TAC 


P. 116. 


yevioewc, mposivas 8 Kat rnv KaKepyarw Wuyny THY TOUTO 
Ktvoucay, o0ey yap n Kivnow Hy, 9% aro Wuyne 5 a oe 
Graxrog 7 Kivnotc, axo arakrov yi. Phatarchus 
Cheronensis and Atticus maintain, that beforethe 
generation and formation of the world, there was 
unformed and disorderly matter existing (from 
eternity) together with a maleficent soul: for 
whence, say they, could that motion of the mat- 
ter, in Plato’s Timzus, proceed, but from a soul? 
and if it were a disorderly motion, it must then 
needs come from a disorderly soul.—And as Pro- 
. Clus tells us, that this opinion of theirs had been 
before confuted by Porphyrius and Jamblichus, 
as that which was both irzational and impious, 
so doth he there likewise himself briefly refel it 
m these two propositions: First, that raca ywyn 
yévvna tore rou Oeov, every soul is the offspring of 
God,—and there can be no soul, nor any thing 
else, besides God, self-existing ; and, Secondly, 
TO kakov Sawviov roy, wowep kat ro ayabov, dromov, 
Ov yap oporimov rep Ociy to aDeov, ovre Extanc ayéyvnrov, 
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-ovre OAWE dvr Sinonutvor’ . It is absurd. to make evil 
alike eternal with good, for that which is godless 
‘cannot be of like honour with God, and equally 
unmade, nor indeed can there be any thing at all . 
. positively opposite to God.— 
_ But because it may probably be here demanded, 
what account it was then possible for Plato to 
give of. the original of evils, so as not to impute 
them to God himself, if he neither derived them 
from An arows, unqualified matter (which Plu- 
tarch has plainly proved to be absurd), nor yet from 
a ywyn avovc, an irrational and maleficent soul. of 
the world, or demon, self-existent from eternity ; 
we shall, therefore, hereunto briefly reply, that 
though that philosopher derived not the original 
of evils from unqualified matter, nor from a.wicked 
soul, or demon unmade, yet did he not therefore 
impute them to God neither, but, as it seemeth, to 
the necessity of imperfect beings. For as Ti- 
mzus Locrus had beforé Plato determined, that 
the world was made by God and necessity, so 
does Plato himself accordingly declare in his 
‘Timeus," ore penryntvn TOVOE TOU | Kogpov yéveoic sa avay- 
Kn¢ Kal vou oveTacEWe, vou o& a avaykne &p yovroc" That 
the generation of this world is mixed, and made 
up of acertain composition of mind and necessity 
both together, yet so, as that mind doth also (in 
some sense) rule over necessity. — Wherefore, 
though, according to Plato, God be properly and 
directly the cause of nothing else but good, yet | thie 
necessity of these lower imperfect things does un- 
avoidably give being and birth to evils. For, first, 
as to moral evils (which are the chiefest), there is a 
necessity, that there should be higher and lower 
* P. 533. oper. 
VOL. I. 2G 
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inclinations in all. rational beings, vitally united 
to bodies, and that as autexousious, or free-willed, 

they should have a power of determining them- 
selves more or less either way ;.as there is also a 
necessity, that the same liberty of will (essential 
to rational creatures), which makes them capable 
of praise and reward, should likewise-put them. in 
a possibility of deserving blame and punishment. 
Again, as to the evils of pain and inconvenience; 
there seems to bea necessity, that imperfect ter- 
restrial animals, which are capable of the sense of 
pleasure, should in contrary circumstances (which 
will also sometimes happen, by reason of the in- 
, consistency and incompossibility of things) be ob- 
noxious to displeasure and pain. And, lastly, for 
the evils of corruptions and dissolutions ; there is 
a plain necessity, that if there be natural genera- 
tions in the world, there should be also corrup- 
tions ; according to that of Lucretius* before cited, — 


Quando aliud ex alio reficit natura, neo ullam 
Rem gigni patitar, nisi morte adjutam aliena. 


To all which may be added, according to the opi- 
‘ nion of many, that there is a kind of necessity of 
some evils in the world for a condiment (as it 
_were) to give a relish and haut-goust to good; since 
the nature of imperfect animals is such, that they 
are apt to have but a dull and sluggish sense, a flat 
and insipid taste of good, unless it be quickened 
and stimulated, heightened and invigorated, by 
being compared with the contrary evil. As also, 
that there seems to be a necessary use in the world 
“of the Kxaxd dxovota,. those involuntary evils of pain 
and suffering, both for the exercise of virtue, and - 


s Lib. i, vers, 264. 
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the quickening and exciting the activity of the 
world, as also for the repressing, chastising and 
punishing: of those xaxd éxovoa, those voluntary 
evils of vice and action.—Upon which several ac- 
‘counts, probably, Plato concluded, that evils 
could not be utterly destroyed, at least in this 
lower world, which, according to him, is the re- 
gion of lapsed souls: ad)’ ovr azodéobat InThente,p. 
Ta Kaka Suvarov, w Orodwoe, (vevavrioy yao zy 276. Steph. 

Tip arya act sivat dva'yen) ovr’ év Oeore avra pvaba, rnvde 
Ounrny guowy | Kal TOVSE TOY TOTTOV mepurroNewy e& avayKne" duo 
wepactat yen evOévdc exsioe, peviyew ort raytora’ gyn de 
opoiware ep Kata To Suvardv, 0 opolwarc oe ducatov Kut Sotov 
peta poovnaews yeviofa. But it is neither possible 
(O Theodorus) that evilsshould be quitedestroyed 
(for there must be something always contrary to 
good), nor yet that they should be seated amongst 
the gods, but they will of necessity infest this 
lower mortal region and nature. Wherefore, we 
ought to endeavour to flee from hence with all 
possible speed ; and our flight from hence is this, 
to assimilate ourselves to God as much as may 
‘be ; which assimilation to God consisteth in being 
just and holy with wisdom.—Thus, according to 
the sense of Plato, though God be the original of 
all things, yet he is not to be accounted properly 
the cause of evils, at least moral ones (they being 
only defects), but they are to be imputed | to the 
necessity of imperfect beings, which is that dvayxy 
madAd ry Oey Suouayoveu Kat apyviaZovaa, that neces- 
sity, which doth often resist God, and as it were 
shake off his bridle-—Rational creatures being, by 
means thereof, in a capability of acting contrary 
_to God’s will and Jaw, as well as their own. true | 

nature and good; and other things hindered of that 

242 
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perfection, which the Divine goodness would else 
have imparted to them. Notwithstanding which, 
“mind, that is, God, is said also by Plato to rule 
" over necessity, because those evils, occasioned by | 
the necessity of imperfect beings, are over-ruled 
by the Divine art, wisdom, and providence, for 
good ; Typhon and Arimanius (if we may use that 
language) being, as it were, outwitted by Osiris 
and Oromasdes, and the worst of. all evils made, 
in spite of their own nature, to contribute sub- 
-serviently to the good and perfection of the whole ; 
Kat Touro peylorne téyync ayaboroty ra kaxa, and this 
_ must needs be-acknowledged to be the greatest 

_art of all, tobe able to bonify evils, or tincture 

them with good.— | 

And now we have made it to appear (ae we con- 
ceive) that Plutarch had no sufficient grounds to 
impute this opinion, Of two active perceptive prin- 
_ ciples in the world (one the cause of good, and 
the other of evil) to Plato. ‘And as for the other 
‘Greek philosophers, his pretences to make them 
_assertors of the same doctrine seem to be yet more 
shght and frivolous. For he concludes 


= néayt- the * Pythagoreans to have held two 
zixaxv iv SUCh substantial principles of good and 
wapttaw Vil, merely because they sometimes 
i bled fe talked of the évavrirnrec and SvoToryiat, 
baka va the contrarieties and conjugations of 
‘mongstthe things, such as finite’ and infinite, dex- 
pincipies _trous and sinistrous, even and odd, and 
| ne Me- the like. As also, that Heraclitus en- 
PeaB tertained the same opinion, because he 


spake of waXivrooroc a dppovia KOgpov, a ver- 


atl harmony of the world,—whereby things re- 
ciprocate forwards and backwards, as when a 


- 
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bow is successively intended and remitted; as 
likewise because he affirmed all things to flow, 
and war to be the father and lord of all. More- 
over, he resolves,* that Empedocles’s friendship 
and contention could be no other than a good and 
evil god; though we have rendered it probable, 
that nothing else was understood thereby but an 
active spermatic power in this corporeal world, 
causing vicissitudes of generation and corruption. 
Again, Anaxagoras is entitled by him to the same 
philosophy, for no other reason, but only because 
_ he made mind and infinite matter two principles 
of the universe. And, lastly, Aristotle himself 
cannot escape him from being made an assertor of 
a good and evil god too, merely because he con- 
cluded form and privation to be two principles of 
natural bodies. Neither does Plutarch acquit him- 
self any thing better, as to the sense of whole na- 
tions, when this doctrine is therefore imputed by 
him to the Chaldeans, because their astrologers 
supposed two of the planets to be beneficent, two 
maleficent, and three of a middle nature; and to . 
the ancient Greeks, because they sacrificed not 
only to Jupiter Olympius, but also to Hades, or 
Pluto, who was sometimes called by them the in- 
fernal Jupiter. We confess, that his interpretation. - 
of the traditions and mysteries of the ancient 
Egyptians is ingenious, but yet there is no neces- 
sity for all that, that by their Typhon should be 
understood a substantial evil principle, or god self- 
existent, as he contends. For it being the manner 
of the ancient Pagans (as shall be more fully de- 
clared afterwards) to physiologize in their theo- 
logy; and to personate all the several things in 


 ® De Iside et Osiride, p, 370. 
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nature; it seems more likely, that these Egyptians 
did, after that manner, only rpocwrororev, personate 
that evil and confusion, tumult and hurliburly, 
constant alteration and vicissitude of generations 
and corruptions, which is in this lower world, 

(though not without a Divine providence) by 

Typhon. 

_ Wherefore, the only probability now left is 
that of the Persian Magi, that they might indeed 
assert two such active principles of good and evil, 
as Plutarch and the Manicheans afterwards did; 
and we must confess, that there is some probabt- 
lity of this, because, besides Plutarch, Laertius* 
affirms the same of them, 8vo xar’ avrovg etvat apyac, 
aya0ov Saizova xat xaxov, that there are'two principles 
according to the Persian Magi, a good demon and 
an evil one;—he seeming to vouch it also from the 
authorities of Hermippus, Eudoxus, and Theo- 
pompus.. Notwithstanding which, it may very 
well be questioned, whether the meaning of those 
Magi were not herein misunderstood, they per- 
haps intending nothing more by their evil demon 
than such a Satanical power as we acknowledge; 
that is, not a substantial evil principle, unmadeand 
independent upon God, but only a polity of evil 
demons in the world, united together under one 
head or prince. And this, not only because Theo- 
dorusin Photius’ calls the Persian Arimanius by 
that very name, Satanas; but also becanse those 
very traditions of their’s, recorded by Plutarch 
himself, seem very much to favour this opinion, 
De Is. cto. theyrunning after this manner: reo & 
sir. 370. Par. yeovoc Elpappévoc, ev @ Tov "Apetpaviov Aommov 
trayovra Kat Aquov, v0 TOUTWY avayKn p0aenvat wavra- 


* In Procemio, segm. 8. p.6. © Bibliothec. Cod. Ixxxi. p. 199. 
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Tact Kat aganaOnvar, Te & yng emiméSou Kat épadne yEvo- 
pévne, eva Biov kat play mwoAtrstav avOpwarwy paxapioy Kat 
| OuoyAwdoown a aravtwy yevioba That there is a fatal 
time at hand, in which Arimanius, the introducer 
of plagues and famines,. must of necessity be ut- 
terly destroyed ; and when, the earth being made 
plane and equal, there shall be but one life, and 
one polity of men, all happy and speaking the same 
language.—Or else, as Theopompus’ himself re- 
presented their sense, réAog atoAcirecOat rov”Adny, Kal 
TOUS pey avOpwirouc evdaipovag EaecOat, pnre Teodne Seopévoug, 
pare okiay wotouvtag’ tov Of TravTa pnxavnoapevoy Oecv 
nipeusiy Kat avarravecOa xpove kahwe piv ov roAuy te Dew, 
WomEp avbow ry Kotwpévey per ptov. That in conclusion 
Hades shall be utterly abolished, and then men 
shall be perfectly happy, their bodies neither 
needing food, nor casting any shadow; that God, 
which contrived this whole scene of things, rest- 
ing only for the present a certain season, which is 
not long to him, but like the intermission of sleep 
to men.—For since an unmade and self-existent. 
evil demon, such as that of Plutarch’s and the Ma- 
nicheans’, could never be utterly abolished or des- 
troyed; it seems rather probable, that these. Per- 
sian Magi did, in their Arimanius, either zpocwzo- 
woutv, personate evil only, as we suppose the 
Egyptians to have done in Typhon; or else un- 
derstand a Satanical power by it: notwithstand- 
ing which, they might possibly sacrifice thereunto 
(as the Greeks did to evil demons) for its appease- 
ment and mitigation; or else, as worshipping the 
Deity itself, in the ministers of its wrath and ven- 
geance. 
However, ou iat hath Been declared, we 


* Apud Plutarch. de Iside et Osiride, P- 370. tom. ii. oper. 
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conceive it does sufficiently appear, that this di- 
theistic doctrine of a good and evil god (or a good 
god and evil demon both self-existent), asserted by’ 
Plutarch and the Manicheans, was never so uni- 
‘versally received amongst the Pagansas the same 
Plutarch pretendeth. ‘ Which thing may be yet 
further evidenced from hence, because the Mani- 
cheans professed themselves: not to have derived 
this opinion from the Pagans, nor to bea subdivi- 
sion under them, or schism from them, but a quite 
different sect by themselves. Thus, Faustus in 
= St. Augustin: “ Pagani bona et mala, 
ontra Faust. 

lib.20.c.3. tetra et splendida, perpetua et caduca, 


we 7. ° oge ° °. e@ 
Pi ojer” ‘nutabilia et certa, corporalia et divina, 


cut. Bene- unum habere principium dogmatizant. 
His ego valde contraria ‘censeo, qui 
bonis omnibus principium fateor Deum, contrariis 
vero Hylen (sic enim mali principium et naturam 
theologus noster appellat.)” The Pagans dogma- 
- tize, that good and evil things, foul and splendid, 
‘perishing and perpetual, corporeal and Divine, do 
allalike proceed from the same principle. Whereas 
we think far otherwise, that God is the principle 
of all good, but Hyle (or the evil demon) of ‘the 
contrary, which names our theologer (Manes) con- 
founds together.—And afterwards Faustus there 
again determines, that there were indeed but two 
sects of religion 1 in the world, really distinct from 
one another, viz. Paganism and Manicheism.’ 
From whence it may be concluded, that this doc- 
_ trine of two active principles of good and evil, was 
not then looked upon as the generally-received 
doctrine of the Pagans. Wherefore, it seems 
reasonable to think, that Plutarch’s imputing it so 


* Apud Augustin. ubi supra. 
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universally to them, was either out of design,’ 
thereby to gain the better countenance and au- 
thority to a conceit, which himself was fond of ; 
or else, because he being deeply tinctured, as it 
were, with the suffusions of it, every thing which: 
he looked upon seemed to him coloured with it. 
And indeed, for aught we can yet learn, this Plu- 
tarchus Cheronensis, Numenius, and Atticus, 
were the only Greek philosophers, who ever in 
public writings positively asserted any such _ 
nion. 

And probably St. Athanasius is.to be ander: 
stood of these, when, in his oration contra Gentes," 
he writes thus concerning this opinion: .“EAAnvey 
ovv rivic rAavnbévrec THe Od0v, Kal TOV Xprorov ovK eyvw- 
KOTEC, ty vrocrace ‘Kut Ka’ EauTny eval THY KaKiav arredn- 
vayrTo’ duapravovtec Kara Svo ravra, 7 Tov Onptovgyov atro- 
OTEPOUUTEC TOU Elval TOINTHY TwWY OVTwY, Ov yao ay ein rwv 
Ovrwy KUOLOG, elye Kar avrouc 7 Kakta xa0 Eaurny vrocracw 
eye Kat ovotav,  maAw Oirovrec avroy motntny Elwat TeV 
ddwv, 2 avaykne Kat rov Kaxov Swaovory etvat, Ev yap roi 
ovotv Kal TO Kakov Kar avrovg éort. Some of the Greeks, 
wandering out of the right way, and ignorant of 
Christ, have determined evil to be a real entity by 
itself, erring upon two accounts: because they 
must of necessity either suppose God not to be 
the maker of all things, if evil have a nature and 
essence by itself, and yet: be not made by him ;.or 
else that he is themakerand cause of evil; whereas 
it is impossible, that he, who is essentially good, 
should produce the contrary.—After which that 
father speaks also of some degenerate Christians, 
who fell into the same error; o: & dzo rw aipicewy 
Exmeoovtes THC EKKAnoworune SacKaAtac, Kat amegt ri 


i 


* Tom. 1. p. 6. oper. 
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riorty vavaynoavrec, Kai ovrot pev UmocTacw vou Kakou 
mapappovovery eva. Some heretics, forsaking the 
ecclesiastical doctrine, and making shipwreck of 
the faith, have in like manner falsely attributed a 
real nature and essence to evil.—Of which here- 
tics, there were several sects before the -Mani- 
cheans,, sometime taken notice of and censured 
by Pagan philosophers themselves ; as by Celsus,* 
where he charges Christians with holding this 
opinion, that there is évavriog ry peyarep Dep Oeoc Ka- 
rnpauévoc, an execrable god contrary to the great 
God ;—and by Plotinus, writing a whole book 
- against such Christians (the ninth of his second 
Ennead), which, by Porphyrius, was inscribed, | 
moc rovc Tywortkovc, Against the Gnostics.— 

' But. if, notwithstanding all that we jhave hi- 
therto said to the contrary, that which Plutarch 
so much contends for should be granted to be 
true, that the Pagan theologers generally asserted 
two self-existent principles (a good God, and an 
evil soul or demon), and no more, it would una- 
voidably follow from thence, that all those other 
gods, which they worshipped, were not looked 
upon by them as so many unmade self-existent 
beings, because then they should have acknow- 
Jedged so many first principles. However, it is 
certain, that if Plutarch believed his own writings, 
he must of necessity take it for granted, that 
none of the Pagan gods (those two principles of 
good and..evil only excepted) were by their. theo- 
legers. accounted unmade or self-existent beings, 
And as to Plutarch himself, it is unquestionably 
manifest, that though he were.a Pagan, and a 
_ Worshipper of all those many gods of their’s, but 
* Apud Origen. contra Celsum, lib. vi, p. 303. , 
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especially amongst the rest, of the Delian Apollo 
(whose priest he declares himself to have been), 
yet he supposed them all (except only one good 
God, and another evil soul of the world) to be 
no self-existent deities, but Ocot yevynroi,* generated 
or created gods only. And the same is to be 
affirmed of all his Pagan followers, as also of the 
Manicheans, forasmuch as they, besides their 
good and evil god (the only unmade, self-existent 
beings acknowledged by them), . worshipped also 
innumerable other deities. 

Hitherto we have not been able to find acueal 
the Pagans, any who asserted a multitude of un- 
made, self-existent deities: but, on the contrary, 
we shall now find one, who took notice of this 
opinion of woAdai dpyai, many principles, so far 
forth as to confute it; and that is Aristotle, who 
was not occasioned to do that neither, because 
it was a doctrine then generally received, but 
only because he had a ‘mind odiously to impute 
such a thing to the Pythagoreans and Platonists, 
they making ideas (sometimes called also num- 


bers) in a certain sense, the principles of things. 


Nevertheless, the opinion ‘itself is well confuted 
by that philosopher ‘from the- phenome- | 

Arist. Met. 
na, after this manner: O: & Abyovree rov 1.14.¢. 10. 
aptOnov Tpwrov rov paOnuartkoy, Kat ovTwe ast a oan 
GAAnv é xouevay ovolav Kat ap xac exaorne aAAac, 
‘ereicoouwon THY TOU Tavroc ‘ovsiay: rowovew* &c. They 
who say that mathematical number is the first, 
and suppose one principle of one thing, and ano- 
thet of another, would make'the whole world. to 
be like an incoherent and disagreeing poem,' where 
things do not alk mutually contribute to:one ano- 


® Vide Rualdum ia Vita Plutarchi, cap: ix. 
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ther, nor conspire together to, make up one sense 
and harmony: but the contrary (saith he) is most 
evident in the world; and, therefore, there can- 
not be many principles, but -only one.—From 
whence it is manifest, that though Aristotle were 
a worshipper of many gods, as well as the other 
Pagans ‘(he somewhere representing it as very. 


absurd to saerifice to none but Jupiter), yet he 


was no Polytheist, in the sense before declared, 
of many unmade, self-existent deities, nor indeed 
any Ditheist neither, no assertor of two. under- 
standing principles, a good and evil god (as Plu- 
tarch pretended him to be); he not only here ex- 
ploding that opinion of roA\al dpyai, many princi- 
ples, but also expressly deriving all from one; 
and in that very chapter affirming, that good is a 
’ principle, but not evil. But as for the Platonists 
and Pythagoreans there perstringed by him, 
though it be true, that they made ideas.in some 
_ sense principles, as the paradigms of things; yet, 
according to Aristotle’s own confession, even in 
that same chapter, they declared also, that there 
was an apyn Kupwripa, another principle more 
excellent or superior; which is indeed that, that 
was called by them the ro &, or povac, unity itself, 
or a monad, thatis, one most simple deity. 

_ Though we did before demonstrate, that the 
Pagan gods were not all supposed by them to be 
‘unmade, self-existent beings, because they ac- 
knowledged a theogonia, a generation and. tem- 
porary production of gods; yet, forasmuch as it 
might be suspected, that they held notwithstand- 
_ing a multitude of unmade deities, we have naw 
made the best inquiry that we could concerning 
this: and the utmost that we have been able yet 
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‘to discover, is, that some few of the professed 
Pagans, as well as of pretended Christians, have 
indeed asserted a duplicity of such gods (viz. 
-understanding beings unmade), one good, and the 
other evil, but no more. Whereas, on the con- 
‘trary, we have found, that Aristotle did profess- 
edly oppose this opinion: of many pninciples, or 
unmade gods, which certainly he durst never have 
done, had it then been the generally-received 
‘opinion of the Pagans. And though it be true, 
‘that several of the ancient Christians, in their 
disputes with Pagans, do confute that opinion of 
many unmade deities; yet we do not find, for all 
that, that any of them seriously charge the Pa- 
gans with it, they only doing it occasionally and 
ex abundanti. But we should be the better ena- 
bled to make a clear judgment concerning this 
controversy, whether there were not amongst the 
Pagan deities a multitude of supposed unmade 
beings, if we did buf take a short survey of their | 
religion, and consider all the several kinds of 
gods worshipped by them; which may, as we 
conceive, be reduced to these following heads :—In 
the first place, therefore, it is certain, that many 
of the Pagan gods were nothing else but dead 
men (or the souls of men deceased), called by 
the Greeks Heroes, and the Latins Manes; such 
.as Hercules, Liber, A/sculapius,; Castor, Pollux, 
Quirinus, and the like. Neither was this only 
true of the Greeks and Romans, but also of the 
Egyptians, Syrians, and Babylonians. For which 
-eause the Pagan sacrifices are, by way of contempt, 
in the Scripture,* called the sacrifices of the dead ; 

that i is, not of. dead- or lifeless statues, 2 as some 


_* Psalm evi. 23 Ct 
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‘would put it off, but. ef dead:men: which. was 
‘tthe reason why many of the religious: rites. and 
solemnities, observed by the Pagan priests, were 

Chap. vi. mournful and-funeral.; accordingly as,it 

ver 34. ig,expressed in Baruch concerning the 
‘Babylonians :—“ Their priests sit in their tem- 
ples, having their clothes rent, and their heads 
and beards shaven, and nothing upon their, heads ; 
they rear and cry before their gods, as men do at 
the ‘feast, when one is dead.” Some of which 
rites are therefore thought.to have been interdict- 
ed to the Israelitish priests. And the same thing 
‘is noted likewise by the poet* concerning the 
ee 


Et quem tu plangens, hominem testaris, Osirin: 


and intimated by Xenophanes the Colophonian,’ 
when he reprehensively admonished the Egyp- 
tians after this mianner: « Oeove vouiZover pn Bonveiv, 
ét Oe Bonvovat an Ocove vouizey, That if they thought 
‘those to be gods, they should not so lament them; 
‘but if they would lament them, they should no 
longer think them gods.—Moreever, it is well 
known, that this humour of deifying men was 
afterwards carried on further, and that living men 
(as emperors) had also temples and altars erected 
‘to them; nay, human polities and eities. were 
‘also sometimes deified by the Pagans, Rome it- 
self being made a goddess. - Now, no man can 
imagine, that those men-gods and city-gods were 
looked upon by them as so many unmade, self- 
‘existent ‘deities, they being not ‘indeed so much 


“¢& Lucan. Pharsal. lib. viil.. vers. 133. 
> Vide Plutarch. de Superstit. p. 171. tom. ii, oper. et Aristot. Rhe- 
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QS gon yevynrot Ocol, gods made or generated by 
nature, but rather artificially made by human 
will and pleasure. Again, another sort of the 
Pagan deities were all the greater parts of. the 
visible mundane system, or corporeal ‘world, @s_ 
supposed to be animated—the sun, the moon, and 
the stars, and even the earth itself, under the 
names of Vesta and Cybele, the mother of ‘the 
gods, and the like. Now it is certain, also, that 
none of these could be taken for unmade, ‘self- 
existent deities neither, by those who supposéd 
the whole world itself to have been generated, or 
had a beginning, which, as Aristotle’ tells us, was 
the generally-received opinion before his time. 


There was also a third sort of Pagan deities, _ 


ethereal and aeriel animals invisible, called de- 
mons, genii, and lares, superior indeed to men, 
but inferior to the celestial or mundane gods be- - 
fore-mentioned. Wherefore, these must needs be 
looked upon also by them but as yevvnror Ocoi, ge- 
nerated or created gods, they being but certain 
inferior parts of the whole generated world. _ 
Besides all these, the Pagans had yet another 
sort of gods, that were nothing but mere acci- 
dents or affections of substances, which therefore 
could not be supposed by them to be self-existent 
deities, because they could not so much as sub- 
sist by themselves. Such as were virtue, piety, 
felicity, truth, faith, hope, justice, clemency, love, 
desire, health, peace, honour, fame, liberty, me- 
mory, sleep, night, and the like; all which had | 
their temples or altars erected to them: Now 
this kind of Pagan gods cannot well be conceived 
to have been any thing else, but the several ee 


* Lib. i. de Ceoelo, cap. X. p. 632. tom. i. oper. 
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various manifestations of that one Divine force, 
power, and providence, that runs through the 
whole world (as respecting the good and evil 
of men), fictitiously personated, and so represent- 
ed as so many gods and goddesses. | 

_ Lastly, there is still another kind of Pagan 
gods behind, having substantial and personal 
names, which yet cannot be conceived neither to 
be so many understanding beings, unmade and 
_independent upon any supreme, were it for no 
‘other reason but only this, because they have all 
.of them their particular places and provinces, 
. offices and functions severally, as it were, assigned 
to them, and to which they are confined; so. 
as not to interfere and clash with one another, but 
agreeably to make up one orderly and harmonious 
system of the whole; one of those gods ruling 
only in the heavens, another in the air, another in 
_the sea, and another in the earth and hell; one 
being the god or goddess of learning and wisdom, 
_another of speech and eloquence, another of jus- 
tice and political order; one the god of war, ano- 
ther the god of pleasure; one the god of corn, 
_ and another the god of wine, and the like. For 
how can it be conceived, that a multitude of un- 
derstanding beings, self-existent and independent, 
could thus of themselves have fallen into such an 
uniform order and harmony ; and, without any 
clashing, peaceably and quietly sharing the go- 
vernment of the whole world amongst them, 
should carry it on with such a constant regu- 
larity? For which cause, we conclude also, that 
neither those diz majorum gentium, whether the 
twenty Selecti, or the twelve Consentes, nor yet 
that triumvirate of gods, amongst whom Homer 
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shares the government of the whole world, ac- 
cording to that of Maximus Tyrius, . | 
: ; ; Diss. 16. 

rptyBa Ounpw dédacrat ra travra, Tlooedwy 

pay EXaye, modmy dda vastuev atet,: “Aone 8 EAaye Cogov 
nepoevra, Zevc St ovoavev’ The sea being assigned to 
Neptune, the.dark and subterraneous parts to 
Pluto, but the heaven to Jupitér; which three 
are sometimes called also the celestial, marine; 
and terrestrial Jupiter; nor, lastly, that other 
Roman and Samothracian trinity of gods, wor- 
shipped altogether in the capitol, Jupiter, Mi- 
nerva, and Juno; I say; that none of all these 
could reasonably be thought by the Pagans 
themselves, to be so many really distinct, un- 
made, and self-existent deities. 

Wherefore the truth of this whole. business 
seems to be this, that the ancient Pagans did 
physiologize in their theology; and whether look- 
‘ing upon the whole world animated, as the su- 
preme God, and consequently the several parts 
of it as his living members; or else, apprehend- 
ing it at least to be a mirror, or visible image of 
the invisible Deity, and consequently all its se- 
veral parts, and things of nature, but so many 
several manifestations of the Divine power and 
providence, they pretended, that all their devo- 
tidn towards the Deity ought not to be huddled 
up in one general and confused acknowledgment 
of a supreme invisible Being, the creator and 
governor of all; but that all the several manifes- 
tations of the Deity in the world, considered 
singly and apart by themselves, should be made 
so many distinct objects of their devout venera- 
tion. And, therefore, in order hereunto, did they 
T POTWTOTOLELY, speak of the things in nature, and 
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the parts of the world, as persons,—and conse-. 
quently as so many gods and goddesses ; yet so, 
as that the intelligent might easily understand the 
meaning, that these were all really nothing else 
but so many several names and notions of that 
one Numen, divine force and power, which runs 
through the whole world, multiformly display- 
ing itself therein. To this purpose, Balbus in 
Cicero 3 “ Videtisne ut a physicis rebus tracta 
ratio sit ad commentitios et fictos deos?” See 
you not, how from the things of nature fictitious 
gods have been made?—And Origen seems to 
insist upon this very thing (where Celsus upbraids 
the Jews and Christians for worshipping one only 
God), shewing, that all that seeming multiplicity 
of Pagan gods could not be understood of so 
L.1.p.18, Many distinct substantial andependent 
. edit. Canted. deities: daxvirw roiwvy, rac avrog Suvara: 
wapacrnoa tO wAnbog trwv cal’ “EXAnvac Oewv, rave 
Aolrque BapBapoug’ Asxvurw urdcracw xai ovoiay Murr 
poouvnc yevvwonc azo Awe rdg Movoac, # Oé&udoc rac 
*Qoac, # rac Kapirac mist syuyvag wapacrnaarw ‘Suvagfa 
Kar ovoiay vdeotnxévat, GAN .od Suvncera za “EXAbwwy 
avarAdopara (ownaroroicOa Soxovvra amd tay woayye- 
rwv) Sexvuvac Geovc. ‘Lo this sense: Let Celsus, 
therefore, himself shew, how he is able to make 
out a multiplicity of gods (substantial and self- 
existent) according to the Greeks and other bavr- 
barian Pagans; let him declare the essence and 
substantial personality of that memory, which by _ 
Jupiter generated the Muses, or of that Themis, 
which brought forth the hours; or let him ‘shew 
‘how the Graces, always naked, do subsist by 
themselves. But he will never be able to do this, 


* De Natur. Deor. lib. ii. cap. xxviii. p. 9985, tom, ix. oper. 
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nor to make it appear, that those figments of the 
Greeks (which seewi to be really nothing else but 
the things of nature turned into persons) are so 
Inany distinct (self-existent) deities —Where the 
latter words are thus rendered in a late edition; 
“Sed aunquam poterit (Celsus) Grecorum fig- 
menta, que validiora fieri videntur, ex rebus ipsis 
deos esse arguere;’—which we confess we can- 
aot anderstand ; but we conceive the word swnaro- 
woioe: there turned validiora fert, is here used 
by Origen in the same sense with rpoewaorouieGa 3 
80 that his meaning is, as we have declared, that 
those figments of the Greeks and other barbarian 
Pagans (which are the same with Balbus’s com- 
mentetz et ficti Dit), are really nothing else but the 
things of vature, figuratively and fictitiously per- 
sonated, and consequently not so many distinct 
substantial deities, but only several notions and 
considerations of one God, or supreme Numen, 
iu the world. | 
Now this fictitious personating, and deifying of 
things, by the. Pagan Theologers, was done two 
manner of ways; one, when those things in na- . 
ture were themselves without any more ado, or 
_ehange of names, spoken of as persons, and so 
made gods and goddesses, as in the many instances 
before proposed: another, when there were dis- 
tinct proper and personal names accommodated 
severally to those things, as of Minerva to wis- . 
dom, of Neptune to the sea, of Ceres to corn, and 
of Bacchus to wine. In which latter case, those 
personal names properly signify the invisible Di- 
vine powers, supposed to preside over those seve- 
ral things in nature; and these are therefore pro- — 
perly those gods and goddesses, which are dwrnpec 
2H2 | 
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idwy,"the givers and dispensers of the good things; 
and the removers of the contrary; but they aré 
used improperly. also for the things of nature 
themselves, which, therefore, as manifestations of 
the Divine power, goodness, and providence per- 
sonated, are sometimes also abusively called gods 
and goddesses. This mystery of the Pagan Poly- 
InHesioa. theism, is thus fully declared by Moscho- 
Pe pulus: "lortov Ort ravra ot “EXXnvec & S¥vapev 
éyovra éWoovr, ouUK avev Emoraciac Osov rv Sbvaw avroy 
EvEpyéiv’evourZov, évi 5 Ovopare ro Te THY SUvapi éyov, Kus 
rov émiorarovvra routy Oedv wropalov’ dbev” Hpaoroy Exar 
Aouy Tore Staxovtxoy rovro wup, Kat Tov EwtsrarouvTa Talc 
Sia rovrov Evepyoupivatc réyvate, Kas Anpnreav TOV otTov 
Kat Tov¢G Kaprovc, Kat rnv Swoouptyny rovrovc Oeov, Kat 
Emorarovcay avroic, kat A@nvav rnv ppovnow, Kat THY Edo- 
pov rng Gpovacewc Oeov™ kal rov Awvucov rov olvov Kal Tov 
Sdovra rovroy Oedv' Ov Kat awd rov SSovat rov olvoy o 
TiXdrwy wapaya, cai Aolvusoy rovroy woul cira kat Aw- 
yuoov’ kat EiXsQviac rove roKoue, Kat rac Epopwoac rovc 
ToKouc Oeag” kat Agpodirny rv cvvovoiay kat tmtoraTouvcav 
rauty Gcov" Kara rovro kat Movoac éAgyov TaOTE Aoyixde 
réyvac, olov puropicny, acroovopiav, kwuwolay, Tpaywoiay, . 
Kat rd¢ Epopouc Kat Tapo you rovurwy Ocac. We must 
know, that whatsoever the Greeks (or Pagans) 
saw to have any power, virtue, or ability in it, . 
they looked upon it as not acting according to 
such power, without the providence, presidency, 
or influence of the gods; and they called both the 
thing itself, which hath the power, and the deity 
presiding over it, by one and the same name: 
whence the ministerial fire used in mechanic arts, 
and the god presiding over those arts that work 
by fire, were both alike called Hephestas, or Vul- 


® Hesiod. in Theogon. vers, 111. 
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can; so the name Demetra, or Ceres, was given as. 
well to corn and fruits, as to that goddess which 
bestows them ; Athena, or Minerva, did alike sig- 
nify wisdom, and the goddess which is the dis- 
penser of it; Dionysius, or Bacchus, wine, and the 
god that giveth wine; (whence Plato etymologizes 
the name from giving of wine.) In like manner, 
they called both the child-bearing of women, and 
the goddesses that superintend over the same, 
Eilithyia, or Lucina; Coitus, or copulation, and 
the deity presiding over it, Aphrodite or Venus. 
And, lastly, in the same manner, by the Muses 
they signified both those rational arts, rhetoric, 
astronomy, poetry, and the goddesses, which as- 
sist therein or promote the same.—Now, as the se- © 
veral things in nature and parts of the corporeal 
world. are thus metonymically and. catachresti- 
cally called gods and goddesses, it is evident, that 
such deities as these could not be supposed to be 
unmade or self-existent, by those, who acknow- 
ledged the whole world to have been generated 
and had a beginning. But as these names were 
used more properly, to signify invisible and un- 
derstanding powers, presiding over the things in 
nature, and dispensing of them, however they have 
an.appearance of so many several distinct deities; 
yet they seem to have been all really nothing else, 
but as Balbus in Cicero* expresses it, ‘“ Deus per- 
tinens per naturam cujusque rei,” God passing 
through, and acting in the nature of every thing; 
—and consequently, but several names, or so 
many different notions and considerations of that 
one supreme Numen, that Divine force, power, 


* De Natur. Deor. lib. ii. cap. xxviii. p. 2996. tom. ix. oper. 
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and providence, which runs through tie: whole: 
world, as variously manifesting itself theretz. 
~ Wherefore, since there were no- other kinds of 
. Gods amongst the Pagans, besides these already 
enumerated, unless their images, statues, and 
symbols, should be accounted such (because they 
were also sometimes abusively called gods) whieh 
could not be supposed by them to have been an- 
made or without a beginning, they being: the work- 
manship of men’s own hands; we conclude un® 
versally, that all that multiplicity of Pagan gods; 
_ which makes'so great a show and noise, was really 
either nothimg but several names and notions of 
one supreme Deity, according to its different ma- 
nifestations, gifts, and effects in the world, per- 
sonated ; or else many inferior understanding be- 
igs, generated or created by one Supreme: so 
that one unmade self-existent Deity, and no more, 
was acknowledged by the more intelligent of the 
ancient Pagans (for of the sottish vulgar, me man 
can pretend to give an account, mm any religion), 
and, consequently, the Pagan Polytheism (or ide 
katry) consisted not in worshipping a. multiplicity 
of unmade minds, deities, and creators, self-exist- 
ent from eternity, and independent upon one Su- © 
preme ; but mmingling and blending, some way or 
' other, unduly, ereature-worship wit the worship 
of the-Creator. 

And that the ancient Pagan Theists thus ac- . 
knowledged ore: supreme God, who was the only . 
coc ayévynroc, unurade or unproduced Deity, (1 
‘gay, Theists, because those amongst the Pagans 
who admitted of many gods, but none at all’ un-_ 
made,, were absolute Atheists) this may be unde- 
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niably concluded from what was before proved, 
that they acknowledged omnipotence or infinite 
power to bea Divite attribute. Because upon the 
hypothesis of many unmade self-existent deities, 
it is plain, that there could be nobe omnipotent, 
and consequently no such thing as omnipotence 
in rerum natura: and therefore omnipotence was 
rightly and properly styled: by Macrobius,* summt 
Det omnipotentia, it being an attribute essentially 
peculiar to’ ofe supreme and sole self-existent 
Deity. And Simplicius, likewise a Pagan, con- 
futed' the Manichean hypotliesis of two: self-ex- 
istent deities-from hence also, because it destroyed 
oninipotence;: avayxdLovrae 8id Néyovres TWY 4, Foict. . 
dXwv apyde (rd're ayabdy Kat ro’ Kaxov) Kat ro * Potius in 
d-yeO6v map’ avroit Neyduevev Oidv, pinklrv #dv- p. 164. edit 
rwv atriov Aéye, pdt at mavrokpardpa' Sutalive a | 
avupverv, pndt Svvay' avrw rv axporarny Kat OAnv' dve- 
riBiVat, adda 7d nwsd rhe dAnd Suvdutwe,: elirep apa cat 
rovro’ For they, who-assert two principles of the 
universe (one good, the other evil) aré necessitated 
to grant, that the good principle, called by them 
God, isnot the cause of all things, neither can 
they praise-it as omnipotent, rior ascribe a perfect 
and’ whole entire power to it; but only the half of 
a whole power at-most; if'so much:—~Over and be- 
sides all which, it hath been also proved’ already, 
that the ancient Atheists under Paganism directed 
themselves principally against the opinion of moé 
narcliy, or of one supreme Deity ruling over all; 
from whence it plainly appears, that it was'then 
asserted by the Pagan Theists. 

And we think it here observable, that this was 
a thing so generally confessed and acknowledged, 


* In Somn. Scipion. lib. i. cap. xvii. p. 87. 
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that Faustus the Manichean took up this conceit, 
that. both the Christians 'and Jews paganized in. 
the opinion. of. monarchy, that is, derived this 

doctrine of one Deity, the sole principle of all 

things, only. by tradition from the Pagans, and, by. 

consequence, were no other than schisms or, sub- 
8. Aug. con. Givided sects of Paganism: “ Vos descis- 

ta Faust.1. centes a gentibus (saith he) monarchiz 
| p.237. oa opinionem primo vobiscum divulsistis, 

id est, ut omnia credatis ex deo. Estis. 
sane schisma, nec non et priores vestri Judzi. De 
opinione monarchiz, in nullo etiam ipsi dissen- 
tiunt a paganis. Quare constat vos atque Ju- 
dzos schisma esse gentilitatis. Sectas autem si 
queras, non plures erunt quam due, Gentium et 
nostra.” You revolting from the Gentiles, broke 
off their opinion of monarchy, and carried it along 
with you, so as to believe all things to come from 
God. Wherefore, you are really nothing but a 
schism of Paganism, or a subdivided branch of it, 
and so are your predecessors the Jews; who differ 
nothing from Pagans neither in this opinion of 
monarchy. Whence it is manifest, that both Christ- 
jans and Jews are but schisms of Gentilism. But 
as for sects of religion, really differing from ano- 
ther, there are but these two, that of the Pagans, 
and that of our’s, who altogether.dissent from 
_them.—Now though this be false and foolish, as 
to the Christians and Jews deriving that opinion 
of monarchy, only by way of tradition, from the 
Pagans, which is a thing founded in the princi- 
ples of nature; yet it sufficiently shews this to 
have been the general sense of the Pagans, that 
all their gods were derived from one sole, self-ex. 
istent Deity; so that they neither acknowledged 
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2 multitude of unmade deities, nor yet that dupli-. 
city of them,. which Plutarch contended for (one, 
good, and the other evil), who accordingly denied. 
God to be the cause of all things, writing thus in, 
his Defect of Oracles,” ot pey ovdevdc indies Tov Ocdw,, 
ou 82 0 OjLOv Ft Tavrwy airvov TOLOUYTEC, adoro yxouvst TOU perptou 
kat mpérovroc, They are guilty of one extreme, 
who make God the cause of nothing, and they of: 
another, who make him the cause of all things. 
—But this paradox was both late started amongst 
the Greeks, and quickly cried down by the suc- 
cession of their philosophers, and. therefore pre- 
judiceth not the truth of Faustus’s general asser- 
tion concerning the Pagans. Which. is again 
fully confirmed by St. Austin in his re- 

ply: ‘‘ Siquis ita dividat, ut dicat eorum, io aaa 
que aliqua religione detinentur, aliis °™. 4 
placere unum Deum colendum, aliis 

multos ; per hanc differentiam et pagani a nobis 
remoti sunt, et Manichei cum paganis deputan- 
tur, nos autem cum Judzis. Hic forte dicatis, 
quod multos deos vestros ex una substantia per- 
hibetis.; quasi pagani multos suos, nop ex una 
asserant, quamvis diversa illis officia, et opera, 
et potestates illis attribuant; sicut etiam apud 
vos alius deus expugnat gentem tenebrarum, alius 
ex ea capta fabricat mundum,” &c. If one should 
make another distribution of -religionists, into 
such as worship either one God, or many gods; 
according to this division, the Pagans will be 
removed from us Christians, and joined with you 
Manicheans. But, perhaps, you will here. say, 
that all your many gods are derived from one 
substance; as if the Pagans did not also derive 
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all their gods from one, though‘attributing sevéraF 
offices, works, and powers to theni; in like man- 
ner as amotiyst you, one god expugns the nation: 
of darkness, another god makes a world out of 
it, &c.—-Aind again, afterwards, he writes further 
sda. t the same’ purpose: ‘“ Discat ergo 
wFaustl 20: Faustus monarchie opinionem not ex 
ae gentibus nos habere, sed gentes’ non 
visque adeoad fulsos deos esse dilapsas, ut opi: 
nionem amitterent unius veri dei, ex quo est om- 
‘his qualiscunque natura.” Let Faustus therefore 
Know, that we Christians have not derived the 
Opinion of monarchy from the Pagans, but that 
the Pagans have not so far degenerated, sinking 
_ down into the worship of false gods, ds to have 
lest the opinion’ of ore true God, front; whom’ is 
all whatsoever nature.— 

_ xiv. It follows, from what we have declared, 

that the Pagan’ Polyth¢ism, or multiplicity of gods; 

is not to be utiderstood in the sense’ Before 
expressed, of inany Oot ayévynrot Kat avQurocrarot, 
many unproduced and self-éxistent deities, but 
according to some other notion or equivocation 
of the word gods. For God’ is rv rodAdywe Aeyo- 
pieveor, one of those words, that hath been used 
in many different senses,—the Atheists themselves 
acknowledging a God and gods, according to 
some‘private senses of theit own (which yet’ they 
do not all apree in néither), and Theists riot al- 
‘ways having the same notion of that word; foras- 
much as angels:in Scripture are called gods In one 
Sense, that is, as understanding beings superior 
to men, immortal, holy, arid happy ; and the word 
is again. sometimes carried down lower to princes 
and magistrates; and: not only so, but.also to 
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good men asisach, when they aresaid' to be made 
partakers of the Divine nature. And thus that 
learned plitosopher and Christian, Boethius,® 
“Omnis beatus deus; sed natura quidem unus, 
participatione vero nihil prohibet esse quamplu- 
rimos:” Every good and happy man is a god, 
and thougtt there be only one god by nature, yet 
nothing hivders: but that there may be many by 
participation.— But then again, all men and an- 
gels are alike denied to be gods-in other respects, 
and particalarly as-to religious worship: ‘Thou 
shalt worship the. Lord thy God, and him only . 
shatt theu serve.” Now this is that, which seems 
to: be essentially included in the Pagan notion of 
the word: God or gods, when taken in general 
namely, a respect to religious worship. Where 
fore, a God' in general, according to the sense 
of the Pagan Theists, may be thus defined, An 
waderstanding Being superior to men, not ort 
ginally derived from. senseless matter, and looked 
upon as an object for men’s religious worship. 
But this generat notion of the word God is again 
restrained and limited’ by differences, in the divi- 
sion. of it. For such a God as this may be either 
dyévyyroc, ingenerate or unproduced, and conse- 
quently. self-existent; or else yevunruc, generated 
or produced, and dependent on some higher 
‘Being as its cause. In the former sense, the in- 
telligent Pagans, as we have declared, acknow- 
ledged only one God, who was therefore called 
by them o Occ xar eEoyny, according to that of 
‘Thales in Laertius,° tpeovraroy rev ovrwy o Ae, 
ayivynrov yao’ God is the oldest of all things, be- 
© Peter i. 4. » De Consolat. Philos. lib. iii. p. 72. s. 

¢ Lib; i-segm. 35, p. 21. s. 
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cause he is. unmade or unproduced, and the only- 
thing that is.so ;—but in the latter, they admitted 
of many gods, many understanding beings, which, 
though generated or produced, yet were superior 
to men, and looked upon as objects for their reli- 
gious worship. And thus the Pagan Theists 
were both Polytheists and Monotheists in differ- 
ent senses, they acknowledged both many gods, 
and one God; that is, many inferior deities, sub- 
ordinate toone Supreme. Thus Onatus the Py- 
a" thagorean, ip Stobeus, declares himself : 
56. 
1. 1.p.4. edit. Sones SE pot, Kai pn els gl pév o Oede, aAX’ sic yey 
ae © péyioroc, Kat xa’ v uiéorepoc, Kat 0 } koaréwn Te! 
cero ol S GAXot roAAot Stagipovres Kata Sovayuiy, Ba- | 
otAevet oe Tavrwy. avrwv 0 Kat Koaret Kat peyéBer Kal ager ¢ 
peiZwv" ovrog 88 Kat ein 0 mepil wy Tov ovumavre Kdsow 
ra & dor ob Béovrec gat Kar’ oupavdy OUY TE Tu wavros 
repiaynae, Kara Aoyow vmoViovrec TH TOWT Kal vonTP- 
It seemeth to me, that there is not only one God, 
but that there is one the greatest and highest 
God, that. governeth the whole world, and that 
there are many other gods besides him differing 
as to power, that one God reigning over them all, 
who surmounts them all in power, greatness, and 
virtue. That is that God, who contains and 
comprehends the whole world; but the other 
gods are those, who, together with the revolution 
of the universe, orderly follow that first and intel- 
‘ hgible God.—Where it is evident, that Onatus’s 
modo Mot, Or Many gods, were only the heavenly 
bodies, or animated stars. And partly from those 
words cited, but chiefly others, which follow after 
in thesame place(that will be produced elsewhere), 
it plainly appears, that in Onatus’s time, there were 
some who acknowledged one only God, denying 
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all those other gods, then commonly worshipped. 
Aud indeed Anaxagoras seems to have been such 
an one; forasmuch as asserting one perfect mind 
ruling over all (which is the true Deity), he effec- 
tually degraded all those other Pagan gods, the 
sun, moon, and stars from their godships, by 
making the sun nothing but a globe of fire, and 
the moon earth and stones, and the like of the 
other stars and planets. And some such there 
were also amongst the ancient Egyptians, as 
shall be declared in due place. Moreover, Pro- 
clus, upon Plato’s Timezus, tells us, 
that there hath been always less doubt 
‘and controversy in the world concerning the one 
.God, than concerning the many gods. Where- 
‘fore Onatus here declares his own sense, as to 
this particular, viz. that besides: the one supreme 
God, there were also many other inferior deities, 
that is, understanding ‘beings, that ought to be 
religiously worshipped. 

But because it is not impossible, but that there 
might be imagined one supreme Deity, though 
there were many other @coi dyénro, unmade and 

self-existent gods besides, as Plutarch supposed 
before, one supreme God, together with a yyy 
dvovc, an irrational soul or demon unmade, infe- 
rior in power to it; therefore, we add, in the next . 
‘place, that the more intelligent Pagans did. not 
only assert one God, that was supreme and xpart- 
stoc ravrwv, the most powerful of all the gods, but 
also, who, being omnipotent, was the principle 
and cause of all the rest, and therefore the only 
Oc0c a a-yévyntoc Kat i avurdoraroc, the only un- Diss 1. p. 5. 
produced and self- existent Deity.— Max- edit. Luga. 

imus. Tyrius affirms this to have been °°" "*” 
the general sense. of all the Pagans, that there 
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Was Gcac sic wayrey Pacrr\ec cat TAryO, xat Pent moAA08, 
Oepy waidec, svudpyovrec Hey, One God the kiag and 
- father of all, and maay gods, the sons ef God, 
reigning together with God.—Neither did the 
‘poets imply avy thing Jess, when Zevc was so often 
called by the Greeks, and Jupiter by the Latans, 
sarno avopwrre ewe, and hominum pater atque 
‘deorum, or haminum faetorque deorum, and the 
like. And, indeed, the theogonia of the ancient 
Pagans before-mentioned, was commonly thus 
declared by them universally, yevv_roue rove fleowe 
eva, that the gods were generated, or, as Hero- 
dotus* expreaseth it, or: txavroc rwv Dewy eyivere, that 
every one of the gods was generated or pre- 
duced ;—which yet is not so to be understood, as 
af they had therefore supposed no Ged at all un- 
gaade or self-existent (which is absolute Atheism), 
_but that the o Aso, the gods, as distinguished 
$rom the o@cdc, or +0 flesov, from God, or the su-— 
' preme Deity, were all of them eens made 
prgenerated. : 

But to the end, that we may now render this 
ihusiness yet something more easy to be believed, 
that the iatelligeat Pagans did thus suppose all 
their gods save one to have been made or gene- 
rated, and consequently acknowledged only one 
_Oxdv ayivynrov Kat av€vrosrarov, one unproduced and 
self-existent Deity,—we shall in this place further 
abserve, that the theogonia of these ancient 
Pagans, their genesis and generation of gods, 
was really one and the sdme thing with the cos- 
megonia, the genesis and generation of the world, 
and indeed both of them understood of a tempe- 
rary production both of these gods and the world. 
-. And this we shall first prove from Plate, in 
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his Timsus; where he, being to treat of the 
cosmogonia, premiseth this distinction concerpe 
ing two heads of. being—that some were eternal 
aud never made, and some again made or gene- 
rated; the former whereof he calls ovgia, or agr 
sence, the latter yincc, or generation; adding 
also ¢his difference betwixt them, that the eternal 
and immutable things were the proper objects of 
science apd demonstration, but the other gener 
rated things of faith and opinion only ; : 
é, Te y#e Fpog syévsow ovgia, Tour Q Tp0g rior 
aAnQera, for what essence is to generation, the same | 
is certainty of truth or knowledge to faith —And 
thereypon he declares, that his reader was not to 
expect the same evidence and certainty of truth 
from him, where he was now to treat of things 
generated (namely, the gods, and the visible 
warld), as if he had been to discourse about things 
immutable and eternal, in these words ; 
fav QUY, Duwxparec, modda woAXwy hg 
rept Dewy Kai Tyg Tov waprog yevipews, &c. If, there- 
fore, O Socrates, many things having been spoken 
by many men, concerning the gods and the ge- 
neration of the universe, we be not able to dis- 
course demonstratively concerning the same, you 
ought not at all to wonder at it, or be displeased 
with us; bat, on the contrary, to rest well satig- 
fied with our performance, if upon this argument 
we do but deliver probabilities —Where the 
gods are by Plato plainly referred to yiveow, and 
not to oygia; to generation, and not to eternal or 
immutable essence, as they are also joined with 
the generation of the world, as being but_a part 
thereof. Neither is this at all to be wondered .at 
in Plato, since first the whole visible world was 
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no less to him than it was to the other Pagans, a 
God ; he calling it @ccv eiSaivova, a happy God, 
and before it was yet made, Ocov éoouevov, a God 
about to be made.—Not as if Plato aecounted 
the senseless matter of this corporeal world, 

whether'as perfectly dead and stupid, or as en- 
dued with a plastic nature only, to be a God (for 
no inanimate thing was-a God to Plato), but 
because he supposed the world to be an -aninial, 

endued with an intellectual soul, and indeed the 
best of all animals compounded of soul and 
body: ovrw¢ ouv on Kara Asyov rov eixora Set 
Afyew, rovde Tov Koopov cwov Euypuyov Evvouv 
re ty adnOeig Sia rhv Tov Geou yevéofar rpovorav. Where- 
fore we are thus, according to probability, to 
conclude, that this world was really made by the 
providence of God an intellectual animal;— 
‘whence from an animal forthwith it became a God. 
So that here we are to take notice of two gods in 
Plato, very different from one another: one a ge- 
nerated -god, this whole world animated; and 
another that God, by whose providence this world 
‘was generated, and thus made an animal aiid a 
god; which latter must needs be an unmade, 
self-existent Deity, and not belong to yéveowc, but 
to ovoia, not to generation, bat to immutable es- 
‘sence. Again, those greater parts of the world, 
the sun, the moon, and the stars (as supposed also 
to: be animated with particular souls of their 
own) were as well accounted by Plato, as by the 
other Pagans, gods, he plainly calling them there 
‘Opatot Kat yevynrot Oot, visible and generated gods.— 
‘Besides which celestial gods, the earth itself also 
is supposed by him to be either a god or goddess, 
according to those: ancient copies of the Timeus 
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used both by Cicero and Proclus: av &, rpogdv 


ey nyuerépay, eiAoupévny Oe TEpL-TOV Sia wavroc woAov rera- 
névov, guAaxa Kat Snwwovpydv. vuxroc re Kat nyuépac, sun- 
yavnoaro, mpwrny Kat mpeofurarny ‘Oewy, Goose. evrdc 
ovpavay yeyovacs’ God fabricated the earth also, 
which is-our nurse, turning round upon the axis 
of the world, and thereby causing and maintain- 
ing the succession of day and night, the first and 


oldest of all the gods generated within the hea- © 


vens.—Where, since that philosopher seems the 
rather to make the earth an animal and a Ged, 
because of its diurnal circumgyration upon its 
own axis, we may conclude, that afterwards, 
when in his old age (as Plutarch* records from 
Theophrastus), he gave entertainment also to 
that other part of the Pythagoric hypothesis, and 
attributed to the earth a planetary annual mo- 


tion likewise about the sun (from whence it would ' 


follow, that, as Plotinus’ expresseth it, the earth 
was éy rwv aorpwy, one of the stars), he was there- 
fore still so much the more inclined to think the 
earth to be a god as well as the other planets, or 


at least as the moon; that having been formerly 


represented in the Orphic. tradition but as ano- 

ther habitable earth. For these verses of Or- 

pheus are recorded by Proclus,° to that purpose : 
Miowro 8° dAAgy yaiay dwsigarey, hy re Serhvny , 


"Abdverras urhousty, bari Bénsos Bi va Mirny, 
' “H qian’ ctes’ byes, winr’ dovvea, wodAd peirabea. - 


The sense whereof is this: That God in the cos- 
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mogonia, or cosmope@ia, besides this. earth ‘of 
our’s; fabricated also another vast. earth, which 
the immortal gods. call Selene, but mortal men 
Mene,: or the moon; that hath many hills and 
valleys, many: cities. ‘and houses in it.—From 
gt asc whence Proclus, though as it seems a 
reece stranger to the Pythagoric system, yet 

P:. being. much addicted to these Orphic 
traditions;. concluded the moon to be, yn aifepiay, 
an ethereal earth... 

- After all this, Plato, that he might be thought 
to otit othing in his Timean cosmogonia, speaks 
also of the genesis ortus, or generation of the 
poetic. gods, under the name of demons, such as 
Tethys and Phorcys, Saturn and Khea, Jupiter 
and Juno, and the like; which seem to be really 
nothing else but the other inanimate parts of the 
world and things of nature, eoromféyra, that is, 
fictitiously personated and deified (as is else 
whee declared). Which whole business was’ & 
thing set off by those poets with much fiction and 
physiologreal allegory.: And though Plato, out 
of & seeming. compliance with the laws of his 
city, pretends here to give’ credit fo this poetic 
theogonia, as'tradition delivered down from the 
sons of the gods, who must not be supposed to’ 
have been ignorant of their parents; yet, as Eu- 
sebius* well observeth, he doth but all-the while 
slily jeer it, plainly insinuating the fabulosity 
thereof, when he affipmeth 1 it te have been intro- 
duced“ inot only @ avev avayKatwv darodelkewy,” | without 
_écesvary demonsirations, but also- dvev® axcred, 
without so.much.as probabilities. : Nevertheless; 

'S ‘Preparat:’ Eivatigelic, lib, ii. cap: vii! p. 75, 76 
» Plat. in Timeo, cap. xxvi. p. 249. 
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_ Proclus,* suspecting no such matter, but taking 
Plato in all this to have been in-very good earnest, 
interprets these poetic gods or demons mentioned 
by him, to be the gods below the moon (notwith- 
standing that the earth was mentioned before by 
Plato), calling them yevetotpyouc Osc, the gods 
that cause generation, and seeming to understand. 
thereby” the animated elements; Jupiter being 
here not taken, as he is often elsewhere, for the 
supreme God, but only. for the animated ether;: 
as Juno for the animated air. And upon this 
occasion he rung out into a jong dispute, to prove; 
that not only the stars were animated, ‘but also 
all the other sublunary bodies or elements: « yap 
dog o koop0¢ Oeoc eidainay, Eort OVOEY EOTL TY | our 
pouvrey avrov popiew abeov, Kat drpovonrov, gl oe Kat 
Gcov wravra peréyet Kal mpovoiac, Ociay Ehaye piaw, ei 3 
rovro, Kat oustae ratec Oewv epeornkacty avroic, et yap 
Kat o oupavog dca phowwv yuyoy Kat vowy pert yet TNS juag: 
yoyine, Kat Tov Evoc vou, rl yen met T ovTwy clea@at rey 
croryelwy’ mw¢ ov wordy paddov ravra Sd. 89 rwvwy ptowy 
Osiwy ratewy persitAn Xe TNC juac TOU KOajov Ocornroc. For. 
if the whole world be a happy God, then none 
of the parts of it are godless, or devoid of provi- 
dence; butif all things partake of God and Pros 
vidence, then are they. not unfurnished -of the 
Divine nature; and if so, there must be: some 
peculiar orders of gods presiding over them. For 
if the heavens by reason of particular souls and 
minds partake of that one soul and one mind; 
why should we not conclude the same concerning 
the elements, that they also, by certain interme: 
dious orders of gods, partake of that, one. Divi- 
nity of the whole world ?—Wherefore, a little be- 

_ * In Timzum Platon. lib. iv. p. 367. 
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fore, the same.Proclus highly condemns certain 
ancient physiologers whom he supposeth Aris- 
totle to have followed: mohair rw poste 
doywu diuya eum Pepopeva, kat dnpovonre 
ravre etvat Ta oro Xela vevomearau” ra pty yap ovpavia da 
cay ev avroic rakey, vouv kat Oewy pert yey apodroyour, THY 
8 yévecty, we woAuperaBorov, Kai déptorov, Kat arpoven- 
rov axiXtrov, ola 8 kat. "ApwororiAnc vorepov sdokace, 
Taic ovpaviacc mepipopaic povwe émieTnoac, Tac akwnrouc 
atriac’ cire oxrw elev, elre wActouc’ aywya 8 rd orotyeta 
ravra karadcirwv' The elements were thought by 
most of the ancient physiologers to be inanimate, 
and to be moved fortuitously without providence. 
For though they acknowledged the heavenly bo- 
dies, by reason of that order that appears in 
them, to partake of mind and gods; yet they left 
this sublunary world (or genesis) to float up and 
down without providence. And these Aristotle 
afterwards followed, appointing immoveable in- 
telligences to preside. over the celestial spheres 
only (whether eight or more) but leaving all the 
lower elements dead and inanimate. 
Lastly, besides all those other mundane gods 
. before-mentioned, as generated together with the 
world, though Proclus -seems to be of another 
Opinion, yet it is manifest, that Plato doth not 
there. in his Timzus altogether forget those pro- 
pefly called demons (elsewhere so much insisted 
. upon by him), but in the very next following 
words he plainly insinuates them, after this man- 
ner; ‘ooo gaivovrat kal’ dcov av eBidwor Ocot, the, gods, 
which appear visibly to us as often as they please, 
or which can appear and disappear at pleasure— 
: speaking also of their genesia or generation as 


. *4in.Timeeo, cap. xxvi. p. 248. 
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“part of the cosmogonia; and then again after- 
_wards calling them yéo: col, junior gods, he de- | 
scribes them as those whose particular office it 
was to superintend and preside over human 
affairs, *xat’ Kara Sivanto 6 ort kaAXiera Kal dpore ro 
Ovirdv SiaxuSepvgy Ywov, Ore pn Kaxwy avro tavr@ yryvowro 
airov, and to govern this mortal animal, man, 
after the. best manner possible, so that he should 
no otherwise fail of doing well or being happy, 
than as he became a cause of evil and misery 
to himself, by the abuse of his own liberty.— 
And thus much out of Plato’s Timzus; but 
the same thing might be proved also out of his 
other writings, as particularly from that passage 
in his tenth book of Laws,’ where he takes no- 
tice again of the theogonia of the ancients, and 
that as it had been depraved and corrupted 
by a great mixture of impious and immoral fa- 
bles. Eiotv nyiv év yoaupace Aoyor Keiuevor. Oi piv Ev 
riot pérporc, ot St Kat dvev perpew Aéyowres epi Bewv, ol 
piv waNawraror, we ye yovev q mpurn pvorc ovpavov rw Te 
aAXwy' mpoworec oe rg ap ya ov roAd Ocoyoviav duEéo- 
yovrat, yevopevoi te we tpoc aAAnAore wpiAnoav. There 
are (saith he) extant among us Athenians, certain 
stories and traditions, very ancient, concerning 
the gods, written partly in metre, and partly in 
prose, declaring how the heaven, and the other 
_ gods were. at first made, or generated, and then, 
carrying on their fabulous theogonia farther, how 
these generated gods afterward conversed with ° 
one another, and ingendering after the manner of 
men, begat other gods.— Where that philosopher, 
taking off his vizard, plainly discovers his great 
dislike of that whole fabulous theogonia (how- 


* In Timzo, cap. xxix. p. 252. > P, 664. 
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ever he acknowledges elsewhere ; that it did con- 
tain vrovoiac,* that is, physiological allegories un- 
der it), as a thing that was destructive of all piety 
and virtue, by reason of its attributing all humaa 
passions and vices to the gods. However, it 
plainly appears from hence, that the theogonia, 
and the cosmogonia were one and the same thing,, 
the generation of the gods being here the genera- 
tion of the heaven, and of the aun, moon, and. 
stars, and the like. | 

Moreover, this same thing is sufficiently mani- 
fest also.even from MHesiod’s own theogonia, 
which doubtless was that which Plato principally 
aimed at; and if it were not absolutely the first, 
- yet itis the most ancient writing now extant, in 
that kind. For there, in the beginning of that 
poem, Hesiod’ invokes his muses after this man- 
ner :— 


__ Kabgere, rénve Aloc,e dire 3i tuspleroay dodny: 
- KAslers 2 dBavarer lapiy yhvoe aliv idvren, 

OF fig iZeytvorre'xal Ovgavey do-ragéerros, 

Nuwrde 38 Svopagic, vig 6° aapeupic Ergae Tovrec. 

Elware 3, de va wewra Quoi xa) l'aia yeverro, 

Kal Norapscl, zal Torres dwsigeros opsats Odon, 
"Aare 8 Napemerierrra, xal Oigarie sigic Uwrechov, 

Ol +” ix vin bytvorro Otel Yorriigte idan. 


Salvete nates Jovis, date vero amabilem cantilenam: 

Celebrate quoque immortalium divinum genus neroper existentium, 
Qui tellure prognati sunt, coelo stellato, 

Nocteque caliginosa, quos item salsus nutrivit pontus. 

Dicite insuper, ut primum dii et terra facti fuerint, 

Et flumina, et pontus immensus estu fervens, 

Astraqus fulgentia, et coelum latum superne, 

Et qui ex his nati sunt, dii, datores bonorum. 


Where we see plainly, that the generation of 
the gods is the generation of the earth, heaven, 


* Vide Platon. de Republ. lib. ii. p. 430. * Theogon. vers. 104. 
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stars, seas, rivers, and other things begotten from 
them (as probably amongst the rest demons -and 
nymphs, which the same. Hesiod speaks of else- 
where). But immediately -after this invocation — 
of the muses, the: poet: begins with Chaos, and 
Tartara, and Love, as:the first principles, and . 
then proceeds to the production of the earth and 
of night out of: chaos; of the ether and of day 
from night; of the starry heavens, mountains, and 
seas, &c. All which genesis or. generation of 
gods. is really nothing. but a poetical description . 
of the cosmogonia; as throughout the sequel of 
that whole poem all seems to be physiology; veiled 
‘under fiction and allegories. And thus the an- 
cient scholia upon that book begin, toréov ort amet 
Tne Oroyoutac Aoyo¢ pvoucny Surynow rev byrew vrra‘yopeuit, 
We must know, that the whole doctrine of :the — 
theogonia contains under it, in way of allegory, a 
physiological declaration of: things ;—Hesiod’s 
gods being not only the animated. parts of. the 
world, but also all the other things of. nature, fit- 
titiously personated and deified,: or siaiaoahie 
called gods and goddesses. 

N either was this only the doctrine of. the Greeks, | 
that the world was thus made or generated, and 
- that the generation of the world was a theogonia, 

‘or a generation of gods (the world itself and its 
several parts being accounted such'by them), but 
-also in like manner of the other Barbarian Pagans. » 
For Diogenes Laertius. hath recorded tipo. 
concerning the Persian Magi, érogalve- dee ae 
bac: ‘wept TE ovoiac Oca Kat YEveTEWC, ouc Kat ave elvat wat 
ynv kat wp. * That they did both assert: the being - 
‘and generation of gods, and also that these gods 


* Vide etiam’ Herodot. Hist. lib. i. cap. cxxxi..pr 3. - 
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were fire, and earth, and water ;—that is, that the 
animated elements were gods (as Proclas also 
before declared), and that these, together with the 
world, were generated, or had a beginning... And 
In te Per both Laertius and Diodorus represent it 
. gen sei as the opinion of the ancient Egyptians, 
- that the world was generated, or. had 
eval, oneee a temporary production; as also, that the 
standing by SUN and moon, and other parts of the 
ang the ~=s-world, were gods. But whereas the 
| Ge the same Diodorus writes of certain Egyp- 
nia.) Herod, tian gods, ot syiveoww aicoy € éoynkorec, which 


sib, had an eternal generation ;—he seems to 
.p-55. = mean thereby only the celestial gods, the 


sun, moon, and stars, as distinct from those other 
heroes and men-gods, which are again thus de- 
‘scribed by him: ot Ovnroe umaptavrec, da Se ovvesw 
Kai xowvny avOpwrwy evepyeotay, rervyncotec rac GOavaciac : 
Who, though naturally mortal, yet, by reason of 
- their wisdom, virtue, and beneficence toward man- 
kind, had been advanced to immortality — __ 
And by this time we think it.doth sufficiently 
appear, that the theogonia of the ancients-is nat 
to be understood merely of their heroes and men- 
gods, or of all their gods, as supposed to have 
been nothing else but mortal .men, (Dit mortals- 
bus nati matribus, as Cotta in Cicero* speaks) who, 
according to the more vulgar signification of the 
word, had been generated (Aumano more), as some, 
otherwise learned men, have seemed to suppose; 
but that it extends to all the inferior Pagan gods, 
some whereof were parts of the visible world ani- 
mated,.as the sun, moon, stars, and earth: so that 
their theogonia was the very.same thing with the 
» De Natur. Deor. lib. iii. cap. xviii. p. 3075. tom. ix. oper. 
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cosmogonia, or at leasta part thereof. Notwith- 
standmg which, we deny not, but that there was 
also, in the paganic fables of the gods, a certain 
mixture of history and herology interserted, and 
complicated all along together with physiology. 
We are, in the next place, to observe, that both 
this theogonia and cosmogonia of the ancient 
Pagans, their generation of the werld and gods, is 
to be understood of a temporary production of 
them, whereby they were. made éx pn dvrwv, or 
from an antecedent non-existence brought into 
being. For this was the general tradition amongst 
the Pagans, that the world was made out of an 
antecedent chaos, as shall be afterwards further 
‘declared. And Aristotle’ affiirmeth, that before 
his time, this genesis and temporary production 
of the world had been universally entertained by 
all, and particularly, that Plato was an assertor‘of 
the same. Nevertheless, the generality of the. 
Jatter Platonists’ endeavour, with all their might, 
to force a contrary sense upon bis Timzus : which 
is a thing, that Plutarch long since observed after 
this manner ; of wAiorot Tov ypwpivo TAd- ® 
Tw, goBoupevor, Kat wapadvrovpevor, wavra i perl 
nYavwvrat, Kat wapafkacovrat Kat orpégovow, 
tog re Savon Kat appnrov olopevor Seiv wepiKadvwreiv Kal apvél- 
afar, Thy Te row KOoMOU THY TE THC Ywyne avroU ylvEot Kut 
. sveracty, ovr té adiou cuvectwruy, oude TOV aretpov povey 
otrwc tyovrwy’ The most of Plato's followers, be- 
ing infinitely troubled and perplexed in their 
minds, turn themselves every way, using all man- 
ner of arts, and offering all kind of violence to 
his text, as conceiving, that they ought, ‘by all 


© De Coelo, lib. i. cap. x. p- 632. tom. i. oper. 
>» Vide Proctum iu Timzum Platon. Be ey ie 
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means possible, to hide and conceal that opinion 
(as.infand and detestable) of the generation of the . 
world, and of the soul of it, soas not to have con- 
tinued from eternity, or through a succession of 
infinite time.—Notwithstanding. which, we- con- 
ceive it to be undeniably evident, that Plato, i in his 
Timeus, doth assert the genesis of the world in 
this’ sense ; to wit, of a. temporary prodyction of 
it, and as not haying existed from. eternity, or 
without begioning. First, becayse, in the entrance 
of that discourse,” he opposeth these two things to. 
oue another, rd aei‘év, that which always is,—and 
ro yérveciv Eyov, that which is generated or made ;— 
‘and therefore, in affirming the world to have been 
generated, he must needs deny the eternity thereof. 
Again, the question is so punctually stated by him 
afterwards, as that there is no possibility of any 
subterfuge ‘left, TOTEpOY nv. ae yevioewe do yay “Eye 
ovdeulav,-7 yéyovev, ax’ apyne Tiwoc aptapevoc 5 ; Whether 
the world’ always were, having no beginning or ge- - 
_neration, or whether it was made or generated, 
having commenced from’a certain epocha?—-To 
which the answer is, yéyovev, that it was made, or 
_-had a_ beginning.—Moreover, this philosopher 
there plainly affirms also,’ that time. itself was 
made, or had a beginning, xpevoc 8 ody per’ ovpavon 


ye yout, iva apa yervnévrec, dua kat AvOwoww, dv wore Aor 


ric avrav yénra. +=Time was made together with the 
heaven, that, being both generated together, they 
might be both dissolved together likewise, if at 
least there should ever be any dissolution of them. 

—Besides which, he plainly declares, that before 
this ordetly world was produced, the matter of it 
did move disorderly 5 wav Ooov iv oparoy, Tapadawr, 
* Cap. xii. p.235. © Cap. xx.p.245.: © Fimei, cap. Xiv. p. 237. 
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ove novyiay adyov, aXdAc kwwoupévov wANUpEAWS Kal GraxTwc, 
ag raky auto nyayev sc rnc atatiac «God taking all 
that matter, which was, (not then resting, but 
moving confusedly ‘and disorderly) he brought it _ 
into order out of confusion.— Which is ne more 
than if he should have said, God made this world 
out of an antecedent chaos; which, as. we said be- 
fore, was the constant tradition of the. ancient 
Pagans. Now, asto authority, we may well con- 
clude, that Aristotle was better able tounderstand 
both Plato’s philosophy and Greek, than any of . 
those junior Platonists, who lived hundreds of 
years after. And yet we are-not quite destitute 
of other suffrages besides Aristotle’s neither; not 
_ only Philo, the Jew,» but also Plutarch” and At- 
ticus,° who were both of them Platonic Pagans, 
voting on this side,. besides. Alexander Aphrodi- 
slus,’ a judicious Peripatetic. The. only objection 
censiderable is from what Plato himself writes in 
_his third and sixth book of Laws; in the former 
whereof, Clinias and the Athenian Hospes dis- 
course together after this manner, concerning: the 
original or first beginning of commonwealths: © 
FloXtreiac & apyny tiva OTE peopey ‘yeyovevar ye aresepe 
KA. Aéyetg 8 wobev; AO. Oipar pév amo ypovov © 
HNKOVE TE Kal. ameipiac, Kat rwv peraPorwy Ev Te TOLOUTY. 
KA. IIwe:déyere 5 AO. Déve, ag ou roAKC TF Etat Kat avOpi- 
wot ToAtrevopevot, SoKeic av wore KaTavonsat yeovou;7An Boe 
doov yéyovev; KA: Ovxouv pqov ye ovdapwc. AO. ‘Te dé 
ye we aretpov Te Kat aun Yavov av.em.. KA. Havy-pev ovw 
TOVTO, ye. AO. Mov ye OUY: OU pupial jev Em puptate Hui 
etn Libro, quod mundus sit incortuptibilis, p- 941. oper. | | 

» In Libro de Animz Procreat. p. 1043, 1014. tom.iiseper. — 
© Apud Euseb. Prepar. Evangel. lib. xv. cap. vi.p. 80). _ 
epraii in Libros Metaphys. Aristot. p. 181. ed. ‘Latin. ssa 
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yeyavact woAEIG Ev TOUT Te yoove, kara ‘réy avrov S¢ rov 
| wAnBouc Acyov, ove sAarrouc epBapuevar ; : mewohirevpivat 
8 av wacac worurelac rodAakic ExaoTayou ; ; Kal Tore pev eh 
2atrdven, peiZovc, roré Of Ex pelovwn, EXarrovc’ Kat i xe 
“poug & Pedribvww yeyovact, Kal PJeArlove EK yeEtporw. 
Atu. What beginning shall we say there was of 
' commonwealths? C1. Whence would yourself 
derive them? Aru. I suppose froma great length 
and infinity of time, through successive changes. 
Cu. I understand not well what you mean. 
Aru. Thus therefore, do -you think, that you are 
_ able to determine what length or quantity of time | 
there hath been since cities and polities of men 
first‘ began? Cx. This is by no means easy to be 
done. Atu. Wherefore, there is a kind of infinity 
and inestimability of this time. Cx. It is very true. 
AtH. Have there not then been innumerable 
cities constituted: within this time, and as many 
again destroyed, of all several forms; they being 
changed from greater to lesser, and from lesser to 
greater, from better to worser, and froin worser to 
better >—Now, wesay, that if Plato intended here 
to assert an absolute infinity of time past, then it 
must needs be granted, that in his old age, when 
he wrote his book of Laws, he changed his opinion 
from what it was before when he wrote his 
. Timeus; and if so, he ought in all reason to have — 
retracted the same, which he does not here do; 
but in very truth, the meaning of this philosopher 
in those words cited, seems to be this; not that 
there was an absolute infinity of time past, (as 
Proclus contends, taking advantage of that word 
arapia) but only that the world had lasted such a 
length of time, as was in a manner inestimable to 
us, or uncomputable by us; there having. hap- 
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pened, as he addeth, in the mean time, several 
successive destructions and consumptions of man- - 
kind, by means of various accidents, as particu- 
larly one most remarkable deluge and inunda- 
‘tion of waters. The latter place, in hia sixth 
book of Laws, runs thus : - rev avbpwruy 
yévecte 7 10 mapaTay ao yny ovsquiay Enger, 
od ebet wore 7 reXevray’ a@XX Hy rE ae ai torat mavru® 
" unKoc ra rac doyne ap ov yeyovev, a aun xavov av ypovov 
Gov yeyovog av cin. Either the generation of men 
had no beginning at all, and will have no end, but 
- always was and always will be; or else there has 
been an inestimable length of time from the begin- 
ning of it— Which place affordeth still more light 
to the former ; for we may well conclude, that by 
Grepov ri Kat aunyavov, there was not meant an abso- 
lute infinity of time, but only such as had a very 
remote or distant beginning, because apynyavov 
here is plainly taken in that sense. We conceive, 
therefore, that this was Plato’s opinion in his old 
age, when he wrote his book of Laws, that though 
the world had a beginning, yet it had continued 
avery long time not computable by us; or atleast — 
he thought fit to declare himself after that manner, 
perhaps by reason of the clamours of Aristotle, or 
--gome others against his Timeus, that so he might 
thereby somewhat molify that opinion of the no- 
vity of the world, by removing the epocha and 
date thereof to so great a distance. 

Now, it is very true, what we have several times 
before suggested, that there have been amongst 
the Pagans, both Theogonists and Cosmogonists 
too, that were Atheists; they abusing the word. 
gods several ways ; some of them, as Anaximan- 
der, understanding thereby inanimate worlds suc- 
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cessively generated out of senseless matter, and 
corrupted again into it; others, as Anaximenes 
and Democritus, allowing, that there were certain 
animals and understanding beings superior to men, 
but such only. as were native and mortal, in like 
mianner as men, and calling these ‘by the name of 
gods. Of the former of which two philosophers, 
St. Austin® gives us ‘this account: “ Anaximenes 
_ omnes rerum causas infinito aéri dedit, nec deos 
negavit aut tacuit, non tamen ab ipsis aérem fac- 
tum, sed ipsos ex aére ortos credidit:” Anaxi- 
menes made infinite air to be the first original and 
cause of all things; and yet was he not therefore 
silent concerning the gods, much less did he deny 
them; nevertheléss, he did not believe the air to 
have been made by the gods, but the gods to have 
been all generated out of the air—These were 
therefore such Theogonists, as supposed all the 
gods without exception to be generable and cor- 
ruptible, and acknowledged no Oc0v ayévvnrov at all, 
no understanding being unmade and sel f-existent; 
but concluded senseless matter to be the only ayé- 
vnrov and original of all things, which is absolute 
Atheism. Notwithstanding which, it 1s certain, 
that all the Pagan Theogonists were not Atheists, 

(no more than all their Cosmogonists Theists) but | 
that there was another sort of Theogonists amongst 
them, who supposed indeed all the inferior: mun- 
dane gods to have been made or generated in one 
sense-or other ; but asserted one Oecy aytvvyrov xat 
avOurdcrarov, one supreme unmade self-existent 
Deity, who was the cause of them all: which The-' 
_ogonists, for distinction sake from those other 
Atheistic ones, may be called Divine. © 


* De Civitate Dei, lib viii. cap. ii- p, 147. tom. vii- oper. 
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And that Plato was sueh a Divine Theogonist, 
is a thing, as we conceive, out of question ; but if 
there had been any doubt concerning it, it would 
have been sufficiently removed from those pas- 
sages before cited out of his Timeus. To which, 
nevertheless, for fuller satisfaction sake, may be 
added. these two following : the first, page 34: 
ovroe 8n rac GvToc aet Aoyisu0¢ cov, Tept Tov Tore coopevow 
Geov AoysOeic’ For thus it ought to be read dvroe; 
as itis also in Aldus’s edition ; and not dvrwe, as in 
Stephens, following an error in that of Ficinus: 
And accordingly the words are thus rendered by 
Cicero: ‘“‘ Hec Deus is, quisemper erat, de ali- 
quando futuro deo cogitans, levem eum effecit; 
et undique equabilem,” &c. This was the ratio- 
cination or resolution of that God, which always 
is, concerning that god, which was sometime 
about to be made, that he should be smooth and 
spherical, &c.— Where again, it presently follows 
in Cicero’s version, ** Sic Deus ille eternus hanc 
perfecte beatum deum procreavit;” thus that 
eternal God procreated this perfectly happy god; 

the world.— Where there is plainly mention made 
of two gods, one'a generated god, the animated 
world, called elsewhere in Plato @ciov yevvnrov 5 and 
another eternal and unmade God, innatus et infec- 
tus Deus, who was the cause of the world’s gene- 
ration or production ; or, to keep close to Plato’s 
own language, one God who bélonged to genesis, 
or that head of being, which he calls generation, 
and therefore must needs have an antecedent cause 
of his.existence, since nothing can be made with- 
eut a cause; and another God, that was truly and - 
properly ovoia, immutable essence, who was the 
cause of that generated god the universe, and 
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therefore of all things. The other passage of . 
Plato’s is, (page 41, of his Timgus,) evel. ow wavrec 
Soc re mepeoAover pavepwe, Kat aoe paivovrat kal’ daov av 
Hidwor Geol, yéiveow Eayov, Aéyee wpog avrove o TabE TO 
wav ‘yevmoac, rade, Ocot Dewy, wy eyw Syucovpyoc, warn 
. TE Epywn, a& “ou yevoueva’ _ When therefore all the 
gods, both those which move visibly about. the 
heavens, and those which appear to us as often as 
they please (that is, both the starg and demons), 
were generated or created, that God, which made 
this whole universe, bespake these generated gods 
after this manner: Ye gods of gods (whom I my- 
self am the maker and father of) attend.— Where 
the words @coi Oewv, notwithstanding Proclua’s 
other differing conjectures, seem to have. beep - 
very well rendered by Cicero: Dit, gui deorusm 
satu orti estis, Ye gods, which are the prageny or. 
offspring of the gods.—And the gods, whose off- 
spring these generated gods (the animated. stars 
and demons) are sajd to be, must needs be those 
didio: Geot, those eternal gods, elsewhere mentioned 
in the same. Timeus, as where the philosopher 
calls the world,* rwy adewr Oewy yeyovec GyaApg, &@ ge- 
nerated or created image of the eternal gods; — 
as Cicero also is to be understood of these, when 
he speaks of the world’s being made. by the gods, 
and by the counsel of the gods. . Now, these eter- 
nal. gods of Plato, called by his followers cot vxep- 
xogot, the supramundane gods,—though, accord- 
ing to that stricter notion of the word yéveoic, as it 
- is used both in Plato and Aristotle, for a tempo- 
rary production of things, é ovx évrwy, they were 
indeed all ayévynro, because they never were not, 
. and had no beginning of their existence; yet, not- — 

' *. Timeet, cap. xxi. p. 246, 8. <a 
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withstanding were they not therefore supposed by 
that philosopher to be all avroyovor and avfvrocrarot, 
so many self-originated and self-subsistent beings, 
‘or first principles, but only one of them such, and 
the rest derived from that one: it being very true, 
as we conceive, what Proclus affirms,.ar: o [\arwy 
Emi piav aoyny ava-yet navra, that Plato re- In Time. 
duces all things to one principle,—even_ P- 116. 
matter itself; but unquestionable, that he deriveth 
all his gods from one. Wherefore, all those eter- 
nal’ gods of Plato (one only excepted), though 
they were not yévynra, or generated in one sense, 
that is, kara yoovov, as to a temporary beginning, 
yet were they, notwithstanding, as Proclus distin- 
guisheth, yévynrot az airiac, generated in another 
sense, as produced from a superior cause, there 
being only one such ayévynrec, one ingenerate or 
unproduced Deity. Thus, according to Plato, 
there were two sorts of secondary or inferior and 
derivative gods; first, the Ocot eyxoopio, or Mundane 
gods, such as had all of them a temporary genera- 
tion with the world, and of whom Plato's theogo- 
nia and yevécec Mwy is properly to be understood; 
and secondly, the UTEPKOGHLOL and aidtoe Oeoi, the su- 
pramundane and eternal gods, which were all of 
them also, save only one, produced from that 
one, and dependent on it as their cause. But of 
these inferior eternal gods of the Platonists and 
Pythagoreans we are to speak again afterwards. 
In the mean time it Is evident, that.in that passage 
of Plato’s before cited, there is plain mention 
made both of @coi yéveow Eyovrec, of dit orti, gods 
who were made or generated with the world, and _ 
of oO TOOE TO way yevunoac, of one God, who ‘was the 
maker of them, and of the whole universe, wha 
VOL.I, | 2 kK 
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therefore is himself every way ayévvnroc, unmade 
or unproduced.—And accordingly, he afterwards. 
subjoins, Kat 0 pev on ravta wayra Staraéac, EUEVEY Ev rT) 
éaurov Kard rpoTrov Oe’ pévovroc, dé vonaavrec ot matoec rnv 
rou marpoc rat, ereiBovro auTy. which Cicero thus 
renders: “,Atque is quidem (Deus) qui cuncta 
composuit, constanter in suo manebat statu ; qui 
autem erant ab eo creati (dii) cum parentis ordi- 
nem cognovissent, hunc sequebantur,” &c. Then 
that god, who framed all things, remained con- 
stantly in his former state; and his sons, or the 
gods that were created by him, observed his order 
and appointment.— 

Neither was Plato singular in this; but the gene- 
rality of the other Pagan Theists, who were more 
intelligent, all along agreed with him herein, as to 
the generation of the mundane gods; and so were 
both Theists and Theogonists, they indeed under- 
standing nothing else by their theogonia, or ge- 
neration of gods, than a Divine cosmogonia, or 
creation of the world by God ; forasmuch as they 
supposed the world itself as animated, and its se- 
veral parts to be gods. So that they asserted these 
three things: first, a cosmogonia, the generation of 
the world, that it was not from eternity, but had a 
novity or beginning; secondly, that this cosmogo- 
nia, or generation of the world, was also a theo- 
gonia, or generation of gods, the world itself and 
several of its parts animated being esteemed such ; 
and lastly, that both these gods and the world 
were made and produced by one 6c0¢ ayévynroc xat 
avroyevnc, one unproduced and self-originated Deity. 
-—-All which particulars we: may here briefly ex- 
emplify in P. Ovidius Naso, whose paganity suf- 
ficiently appears from his Fastorum and all his 
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other writings, and who also went off the stage 
before Christianity appeared on it, and may well 
‘be presumed to represent the then generally re- 
ceived doctrine of the Pagdns. First, therefore, 
as for the generation and novity of the world, and 
its first production out ofa chaos, we have it fully 
acknowledged by him in these following verses : 


Ante mare et terras, et, quod tcgit omnia, coelum, Metam. I. 1, 
Unus erat toto nature valtus in orbe, [vers. 5.] 
Quem dixere chaos, rudis indigestaque moles, 

Nec quicquam nisi pondus iners, congestaque eodem 

Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum. 

Nullus adhuc mundo preebebat lumina Titan, 

Nec nova crescendo reparabat cornua Phoebe, 

Nec circumfuso pendebat in aere tellus, 

Ponderibus librata suis ; nec brachia longo 

Margine terrarum porrexerat Amphitrite. 

Quaque erat et tellus, &c. 


Which, in Mr. Sandys’s English, with some little. 
alteration, speaks thus :— 


Before that sea, and earth, and heaven was fram’d, 
One face had nature, which they chaos nam’d. 

No Titan yet the world with light adorns, 

Nor waxing Phebe fills her wained horns ; 

Nor hung the self-poiz’d earth in thin air plac’d, 
Nor Amphitrite the vast shore embrac’d ; 

Earth, air, and sea confounded, &c. 


In the next. place, when there was a world made 
out of this chaos, that this cosmogonia, or gene- 
ration of the world, was also a theogonia, or 
generation of gods, is plainly intimated in these 
Verses ;- 


Neu regio foret alla suis animalibus orba, 
Astra tenent coeleste solum, formeque deorum, 


To this sense, 


That nought of animals might unfurnish’d lie, 
The gods, in form of stars, possess the sky, 


2x2 
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And that all this was effected, and this orderly 
mundane system produced out of a disorderly 
confused chaos, not by a fortuitous motion of mat- 
ter, or the jumbling of atoms, but by the provi 
dence and command of one unmade Deity, which 
was also that, that furnished all the several parts 
of.the world with respective animals, the sea with 
fishes, the earth with men, and the heaven with 
‘gods; is thus declared also by the poet:— 


Hanc Deus et melior litem natura diremit, 
Nam coelo terras, et terris abscidit undas: 

Et liquidum spisso secrevit ab aere coelum, &c. 
Sic ubi dispositam, quisquis fuit ille deorum, 

: Congeriem secuit, sectamque in membra redegit ; 
Principio terram, ne non xqualis ab omni 
Parte foret, magni speciem glomeravit in orbis: 
Tum freta diffudit, rapidisque tumescere ventis 
Jussit, &c. 

Sic onus inclusum numero distinxit eodem 
Cara Dei, &c. 


This strife (with better nature) God decides, 

He earth from heaven, the sea from earth divides: 
He ether pure extracts from grosser air. 

All which unfolded by his prudent care, 

From that blind mass ; the happily disjoin’d 

With strifeless peace, he to their seats confin’d, &c. 
What God soever this division wrought, 

And every part to due proportion brought, 

First, lest the earth unequal should appear, 

He turn’d it round in figure of a sphere. 

Then seas diffus’d, commanding them to roar 
‘With ruffling winds, and give the land a shore. 

To those he added springs, ponds, lakes immense, 
And rivers whom their winding borders fence. 


Where, though that learned paraphrast supposed 
(and not without some probability neither). that 
Deus et melior natura, God and the better nature, 
—were one and the self-same thing, yet we rather 
conceived them to be distinct, but one of them 
subordinate to the other as its instrument, God 
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and the plastic nature; accordingly as Aristotle 
writes in his Physics, Nove Kat Pvoaic airtov TovoE TOU 
wavroc, That mind and nature were both together 
the cause of this universe.— , 

Nevertheless, we cannot but observe in this 
place, that though that poet speaks more than 
once of God singularly, as also‘calls him mundi 
fabricator, and ille opifex rerum, and mundi me- 
horis origo ; yet notwithstanding, where he writes 
of the making of man, Pagan-like, he affirms him, 
though to have been made by God, yet according 
to the image or likeness of the gods, wnlch govery 
all things. 


Sanctius his animal, mentisque capacius alte, 
Deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in cetera posset; 
Natus homo est: sive hync divino semine fecit, 
Ille opifex rerum, mundi melioris origo : 

Sive recens tellus, seductaque nuper ab alto 
/Ethere, cognati retinebat semina coeli. 

Quam satus Iapeto, mistam fluvialibus undis, 
Finxit in effigiem moderantum cuncta deorum. 


The nobler being, with a mind possest, 

Was wanting yet, that should command the rest, 

That Maker, the best world’s original, 

Either him fram’d of seed celestial ; 

Or earth, which late he did from heaven divide, 
Some sacred seeds retain’d to heaven allied : 

Which with the living stream Prometheus mixt, 

And in that artificial structure fixt 

The form of all the all-ruling deities. 


And because some may probably be puzzled with 
this seeming contradiction, that one God should 
be said to be the maker of the whole world and of 
man, and yet the government of all should be at- 
tributed to gods plurally, and man said to be made 
in the image and likeness of the gods; we shall 
therefore add here, that according to the tenor 
of the Pagan theology, the inferior and minor gods 
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were supposed also to have all of them their se- 
veral share in the government of things below 
them: for which cause they are called not only 
by Maximus Tyrius,* cuvapyovres Op, co-rulers 
with God, but also by Plato himself, rp peytore — 
Sainove cuvapyovrec, the co-governors and co-reign- 
ers with the supreme God. So that the govern- 
ment of this inferior world was by the Pagans 
often attributed to them jointly, the supreme and 
inferior gods both together, under that one gene- 
ral name of gods. But the chief of those infe- 
rior deities, in whose image man is also said to 
have been made, as well as in the likeness of the 
supreme, were either those celestial gods and 
animated stars before mentioned by the poet, or 
else the eternal gods of Plato, which were looked 
upon likewise as co-makers of the world subor- 
dinate. a | 

Besides Ovid, we might instance here in many 
more of the Pagan Theogonists clearly acknow- 
ledging in like manner one unmade Deity, which 
generated both the world and all the other gods 
init; as, for example, Strabo, who, affirming that 
the world was Tc pvaewe aua Ket TC mpovolac Eoyov, 
the joint work both of nature and providence,— 
as it was before ascribed by Ovid to 
Deus e& meltor natura, adds concern- 
ing Providence or the Deity in this manner: To 
oe Tne trpovoiac, Ore BeBovAnrar Kat avrn motAorépa THC 
ovoa, Kal pupiwy Epywy Snuovpyoc, ev Toic mpwrac Zwa 
yevvgv, wc woAU Siadépovra rwv adrov' kal rourwy ra 
Kpatiora Qzoug TE Kat avOpwrove, cy Evexev , Kal ra dAXa 
auviornke. Tore pev ody Osoie amédake rov oupavov, role 
o avOpwroic THY yay. That having a multiform fe- 
| * Dissertat. i. p. 5. edit. Lugd. 1631. 8vo, 


L. 17. p. 809. 
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cundity in it, and delighting in variety of works, 
it designed principally to make animals as the 
most excellent things, and amongst them chiefly 
those two noblest kinds of animals, gods and 
men; for whose sakes the other things were 
made; and then assigned heaven to the gods, and 
earth to men, the two extreme parts of the world 
for their respective habitations.—Thus also Se- 
neca in Lactantius,* speaking concerning God: 
‘** Hic cum prima fundamenta molis pulcherrime 
jaceret, et hoc ordiretur, quo neque majus quic- 
quam novit natura nec melius ; ut omnia.sub du- 
cibus irent, quamvis ipse per totum se corpus. 
intenderat, tamen ministros regni sui deos genuit.” 
God, when he laid the foundations of this most. 
beautiful fabric, and began to erect that struc- 
ture, than which nature knows nothing greater or 
more excellent ; to the end that all things might 
be carried on under their respective governors or- 
derly, though he intended himself through the 
whole, as to preside in chief over all, yet did he 
generate gods also, as subordinate ministers of 
his kingdom under him.—We shall forbear to 
mention the testimonies of others here, because 
they may be more opportunely inserted elsewhere; 
only we shall add, as to Hesiod and Homer, that 
though they seem to have been sometimes sus- 
pected, both by Plato and Aristotle, for Atheistic 
Theogonists, yet, as Aristotle did, upon maturer 
thoughts, afterwards change his opinion concern- 
ing both of them, so it is most probable, that 
they were no Atheists, but Divine Theogonists; 
such as supposed indeed many generated gods, 
but one supreme unmade Deity, the maker both 


* Divin. Lustitut. lib. i. cap. v. p. 40. 
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of the world and them. And this not only for 
whe grounds before alleged concerning Hesiod, 
_and because both of them do every where affirm 
even their generated gods to be immortal (which 
no Atheists did), but also for sundry other rea- 
sons, some of which may be more conveniently 
Inserted elsewhere. Moreover, it hath been al- 
ready intimated, that the generated gods of He- 
siod and Homer extend farther than those of 
Plato’s; they being not only the animated parts of 
the world, but also all the other things of nature 
fictitiously personated, and improperly or abu- 
sively called gods and goddesses; whereof a far- 
ther account will be afterwards given. 

Neither ought it at all to be wondered at, if 
these Divine Theogonists amongst the Pagans did 
many times, as well as those other atheistic ones, 
‘make Chaos and the Ocean senior to the gods, 
and Night the mother of them. The former of 
these being not only done by Hesiod and Homer, 
but also by the generality of the ancient Pagan 
Theists in Epicharmus;* and the latter by Or- 
pheus,” an undoubted heist, in his hymn of the 
Night: | 


. Nuxta Sean yavireigay dsicopas, ni nat dydedire 


- Noctem concelebro genetricem hominum deumque. 


They not understanding this absolutely and. uni- 
versally of all the gods without exception, as the 
_ other Atheistic Theogonists did, as if there had 
-been no unmade Deity at all, but Chaos and 
Night (that is, senseless matter blindly and fortu- 
* Apud Diog. Laert. lib. iii. segm. 10. p. 170. | 


>’ P. 99. oper. Vide etiam cundem in Argonaulic. vers. 339. p. 24. 
et Proclum in Timzum Piatonis, lil ii. p. 68. 
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itously moved,) had been the sole original of all 
things, but only of the oi Gcoi, the gods, so called 
by way of distinction from God, or the supreme 
Deity; thatis, the inferior mundane gods gene- 
_ rated together with the world. The reason whereof 
was, because it was a most ancient, and in a man- 
ner universally received tradition amongst the 
Pagans, as hath been often intimated, that the 
cosmogonia, or generation of the world, took its 
first beginning from a chaos (the Divine Cosmo- 
gonists agreeing herein with the Atheistic ones); 
this tradition having been delivered down from 
Orpheus and Linus (amongst the Greeks), by 
Hesiod and Homer, and others; acknowledged 
by Epicharmus ; and embraced by Thales, Anax- 
agoras, Plato, and other philosophers, who were 
Theists ; the antiquity whereof was thus declared 
by Euripides :* 

Oix ipcce 6 2v00¢, Ar’ Ecig pant ers Mage, 

“Qs obgarég ve yala +” hy progph pala, 

"Emel F ixwgicbncay drAnron diva, 

Tixroucs wavra, xdvédoxay sic pace, 


Ta divIen, wrnva, Brignc, ovg O Gruen reEpes, 
Tévog +s Gynvan" 


Non hic meus, sed matris est sermo mce, 
Figura ut una fuerit et coeli et soli, . 
Secreta que mox ut receperunt statum, 
Cuncta ediderunt heec in oras luminis ; 
Feras, volucres, arbores, ponti gregem, 
Homines quoque ipsos. 


Neither can it reasonably be doubted, but that 
it was originally Mosaical, and indeed at first a 
Divine revelation, since no man could otherwise 
pretend to know what was done before mankind 


«In Menalippe apud Diodor. Sicul. lib. i. cap. iv. ct Eusebium 
Preeparat. Evangel. lib. i. cap. v. p. 20. 
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had any being. Wherefore those Pagan Cosmo- 
gonists, who were Theists, being Polytheists and 
Theogonists also, and asserting, besides the one 
supreme unmade Deity, other inferior mundane 
gods, generated together with the world (the chief 
whereof were the animated stars), they must needs, 
according to the tenor of that tradition, suppose 
them, as to their corporeal parts at least, to have 
been juniors to Night and Chaos, and the offspring 
‘ 1 4, of them, because they were all made out 
ympos. 
Qo. al of an antecedent dark chaos, Thy pvya- 
Av exrefaacbae Aéyovew (saith Plutarch), 
vr0 Atyutriwy TugAny ovcav, OTL TO akKOTOE TOV gwroe 
nyouvro mpeoBurepov’ Lhe mus araneus being blind, 
is said to have been deified by the Egyptians, be- 
cause they thought, that darkness was older than 
light——And the case was the same concerning 
their demons likewise, they being conceived to 
have their corporeal vehicula also; for which 
cause, as Porphyrius*from Numenius writeth, 
the ancient Egyptians pictured them in ships or 
boats floating upon the water: rovc & Atyurrioue 
cua rouro rouc daiuovac a@vavrac ouUK éoravat ert , OTEOEOU, 
a\Ad wavrac ext wAoiov. The Egyptians therefore 
represented all their demons, as not standing 
upon firm land, but in ships upon the water.— 
But as for the incorporeal part or souls of those 
inferior gods, though these Divine Theogonists 
could not derive their original from Chaos or 
matter, but rather from that other principle called 
Love, as being divinely created, and so having 
God for their father, yet might they, notwith- 
standing, in another sense, fancy Night to have, 
been their mother too, inasmuch as they were 


* De Antro Nymphar. p. 56, edit. Cantab. . 
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all made c£ ovx dvrwy, from an antecedent non-ex- 
istence or nothing, brought forth into being. For 
which cause there seems to have been.in Orpheus 
a dialogue betwixt the Maker ‘of the world and 
Night2 For that this ancient cabala, which de- 
rived the cosmogonia from Chaos and Love, was 
at first religious and not atheistical, and Love un- 
derstood in it not to-be the offspring of Chaos, 
may be concluded from hence, because this Love 
as well as Chaos was of a Mosaical extraction 
also, and plainly derived from that Spirit of God, 
which is said in Scripture to have moved upon the 
- waters, that is, upon the chaos; whether by this 
Spirit be to be meant God himself, as acting im- 
mediately upon the matter, or some other active 
principle derived from God and not from matter 
(as a mundane soul or plastic nature). From 
whence also it came, that, as Porphyrius testifieth, 
the ancient Pagans thought the water 5. an 
to be divinely Inspired : aryouvro yee TO0Ct- a a p- 
Cavew Tw VoaTt Tac yu yac Beorvow b OVTL WE pac 
o Novuyvog da rovro Aéywv. Kal Tov moopnt ny elonkévat, 
EuptpecBar é Exavw Tov Voaroc Mov avevua* They thought, 
that souls attended upon the water, or resorted 
thereunto, as being divinely inspired, as Nume- 
nius writeth, adding the prophet also therefore to 
have said, that the Spirit of God moved upon the 
water.— | 

And that this cabala was thus understood by 
some of the ancient Pagan Cosmogonists thein- 
selves, appears plainly, not only from Simmias 
Rhodius and Parmenides, but also from these 
following verses of Orpheus, or whoever was the 
writer of those Argonautics, undoubtedly ancient, 


* Apud Proclum et alios. 
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where Chaos and Love are thus brought in to- 
gether :— 


P.17. ed. =“ Mgavra priv dpyatou Xdtog petdsnparov Craver, 

Steph. "Q¢ twapatile duces, we t” ovgavic ele wrégac HAGE, 
Tig +” eiguorigvey yinecw, ervOueva re Oardoone, 
NegerRirarty rs nai abrorsay worvpentiy "Epwre, 
“Orca % Epunsy Grravza, Ssingivs 3° ZAAov Gear” GAAOU' 


To this sense: ‘We will first sing a pleasant and 
delightful song concerning the ancient Chaos; how | 
heaven, earth, and seas were framed out of it; as 
also concerning that much-wise and sagacious 
Love, the oldest of all, and self-perfect, which 
actively produced all these things, separating one 
thing from another—Where this Love is not 
only called wodvunric, of much counsel or saga- 
ciousness, which implies it to have been a sub- 
stantial and intellectual thing, but also rpecPuraroc, 
the oldest of all, and therefore senior to Chaos, 
as, likewise, avroreAnc, self-perfect or self-origi- 
nated.— From whence it is manifest, that, ac- 
cording to the Orphic tradition, this Love, which 
the cosmogonia was derived from, was no other | 
than the eternal unmade Deity (or an active prin- 
ciple depending on it) which produced this whole 
orderly world, and all the generated gods in it, as 
to their material part, out of Chaos and Night. 
Accordingly, as Aristotle determines in his Me- 

L.1.c.6. taphysics, not only in the place before. 

p- 849. cited, but also afterward: trepor 82 'rivec, 
ofev 7 aoyn TNC Kivnsewe, Soot Novy 7 “Epwra wowovow: 
aoynv. Others, besides the material cause of the 
world, assign an efficient, or cause of motion; 
namely, whosoever make either Mind (and intel- 
lect) or Love a principle.—Wherefore we con- 
clude, that that other Atheistic cabala, or Aristo- 
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phanic tradition before-mentioned, which accord- 
ingly, as Aristotle also elsewhere declareth con- 
cerning it, did é vuxreg wavra yevvav, generate all 
things whatsoever, even the gods themselves uni- 
versally, out of Night and Chaos, making Love 
itself likewise to have been produced from an egg 
of the Night; I say, that this was nothing else 
but a mere depravation of the ancient Mosaic 
cabala, as also an absolutely impossible hypothe- 
sis, it deriving all things whatsoever in the uni- 
verse, besides the bare substance of senseless mat- 
ter, in another sense than that before-mentioned, 
out of nonentity or nothing; as shall be also far- 
ther manifested afterwards. 

We have now represented the sense and gene- 
rally received doctrine of the ancient Pagan theo- 
logers, that there was indeed a multiplicity of 
gods, but yet so that one of them only was dyévvn- 
roc, Ingenerate or unmade, by whom all the other 
gods, together with the world, were made, so as 
to have had a novity of being, or a temporary be- 
ginning of their existence; Plato and the Pytha- 
goreans here only differing from the rest in this, 
that thongh they acknowledged the world and 
all the mundane gods to have been generated to- 
gether in time, yet they supposed certain other 
intelligible and supramundane gods also, which. 
however, produced from one original Deity, were 
nevertheless eternal or without beginning. But 
now we must acknowledge, that there were 
amongst the Pagan Theists some of a different 
persuasion from the rest, who therefore did not 
admit of any theogonia in the sense before de-_ 
clared, that is, any temporary generation of gods, 
because they acknowledged no cosmogonia, no — 
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temporary production of the world, but concluded 
it to have been from eternity. 

That Aristotle was one of these is sufficiently 
known; whose inferior gods, therefore, the sun, 
moon, and stars, must needs be aylvvnra, or inge- 
nerate, in this sense, so as to have had no tempo- 
rary production, because the whole world to him 
was such. And if that philosopher* be to be be- 
lieved, himself was the very first, at least of all 
the Greeks, who asserted this ingenerateness or 
eternity of the world ; he affirming, that all before 
him did yevvey rov xoopov, and xoopototv, generate 
or make the world ; that is, attribute a temporary 
production to it, and consequently to all those 
gods also, which were a part thereof. Notwith- 
standing which, the writer De Placitis Philoso- 
phorum,” and Stobeus,° impute this dogma of the 
world’s eternity to certain others of the Greek 
philosophers before Aristotle (besides Ocellus 
Lucanus,’ who is also acknowledged by Philo 
to have been an assertor thereof). And indeed 
Epicbarmus, though a Theist, seems plainly to 
have been of this persuasion, that the world was 
unmade, as also that there was no theogonia, nor 
temporary production of the inferior gods, from 
these verses of his,‘ according to Grotius’s cor- 
rection :— . 


Excerp. "AAX' del rol Osot ragncay, UwEdsqwov 3° ov waoxa® 
p. 478. Tade 2? ast wagecd’ Soe, 3a 88 ray airév de. 


2 De Coelo, lib. i. cap. x. p. 623. tom. i. oper. 

b Lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 886. 

e Eclog. Physic. lib. i. cap. xxiv. p. 44. 

4De Mundi Aternitate, inter Scriptor. Mytholog. a Tho. Gale 
editos. 

¢ Apud Diogen, Laert, lib. iii. segm. x. p. 170. 
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"AAAG Akysras priv ya0g mparov ylvacBas ran Osan 

Tlde 33 3 a paxaven y’ amd ponds vives 8, re ogiiroy peddor 
Oix ae’ acne Wearov ovrey, oves ea Ala dsvrepoy, 

Tay 88 7 on apapttc voy Adyorcey OO” slvas pbrrR TA2s. 


Nempe Di semper faerie, atque nunquam intercident : 
Hec que dico semper nobis rebus in iisdem se exhibent. 
Extitisse sed deorum primum perhibetur chaos: 

Quinam vero? nam de nihilo nil pote primum existere. 
Ergo nec primum profecto quicquam, nec fait alterum: 
Sed quz nunc sic appellantur, alia fient postmodum. 


Where, though he acknowledges this to have 
beén the general tradition of the ancient Theists, 
that Chaos was before the gods, and that the in- 
ferior mundane gods had a temporary generation, 
or production with the world; yet, notwithstand- 
ing, does he conclude against it, from this ground 
of reason—because nothing could proceed from 
nothing ; and, therefore, both the gods, and in- 
deed whatsoever else is substantial in the world, 
was from eternity unmade, only the fashion of 
things having been altered. 

Moreover, Diodorus Siculus affirms the Chal- 
deans likewise to have asserted this 
dogma of the world’s eternity, oi S ov» 


~ ‘ A ~ Of ; ’ ILD v ‘ , 
Xardator THY pev TOV KOO[LOU guolv alorov pao Elval, Kal UNTE 


L. 2. p. 82. 


2E apyne yéveow Eoynkévat, un® vorepov pPopav exideEeoOat. 
The Chaldeans affirm the nature of the world to 
be eternal, and that it was neither generated from 
any beginning, nor will ever admit corruption.— 
Who, that they were not Atheists for all that (no 
more than Aristotle), appears from those follow- 
ing words of that historiographer: rqv,re rwv ddwv 
rakw re kat Staxoopunow, Osta reve Teovoig yeyovevat, Kat 
vuy EKaoTa TWP Ev ovpavep yivopevwv, ov Xx we Eru yev, ove av= 
rouarwe, GAN weispévy tit Kat BeBaiwe Kexvpwputvn Dewy 


kptoe, ovvre\cioOar’ They believe also, that the order 


. 
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‘and disposition of the world is by acertain Di- 
vine Providence, and that every one of those 
‘things, which come to pass in the heavens, hap- 
- pens not by chance, but by a certain determinate 
and firmly ratified judgment of the gods.— How- 
ever, itis a thing known toll, that the generality 
of the later Platonists stiffly adhered to Aristotle 
in this; neither did they only assert the corpo- 
real world, with all the inferior mundane gods In 
At, to be dyevvnrovc, or ingenerate, and to have ex- 
isted from eternity, but also maintained the same 
concerning the souls of men, and all other ani- 
mals (they concluding that no souls were younger 
than body or the world); and because they would - 
not seem to depart from their master, Plato, 
therefore did. they endeavour violently to force 
this same sense upon Plato’s words also. 
Notwithstanding which, concerning these later 
Platonists, it is here observable, that though they 
thus asserted the world, and all inferior gods and 
souls, to have been .ayevvnrouc, according to that 
stricter sense of the word declared, that is, to 
have had no temporary generation or beginning, 
but to have existed from eternity; yet by no 
means did they therefore conceive them to be 
avroyeveic kat avOuroararove, self-originated, and self- 
_ existing, but concluded them to have been all 
derived from one sole self-existent Deity 
as their cause; which, therefore, though 
not in order of time, yet of nature was before 
them. To this purpose, Plotinus: vovy apo avrov 
Elval ovy Wo Ypuvy TodTEpoY avToU dvTa, GAN dre mapa 


En. $.1.2.¢.1. 


~~ 9 A f s > _ A WwW , » 0 
“YOU EOTL Kal GUGEL TWPUTEPOG EKELVOC, Kal aiTLOV TOUTOV, apye- 
Y a ’ » ¢ a ‘ > > wv A 
TUTOY OLOV Kal Tapadeypa eikKOvoc’ Kal Ol EKELVOY OVTOE Kae 
g a | i , Q 4 . 
VTOOTAVYTOC aéEl TOVOE TOV TeOTOV. Mind or God was 
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before the world, not as if it existed before it 
in time, but because the world proceeded from it, 
and that was in order of nature first as the cause 
thereof, and its archetype or paradigm; the world 
also always subsisting by it and from g,, 2.1.9. 
it—And again elsewhere to the same °* 
purpose, ov roivuy tyévero, add’ éyivero Kal ‘yevnoerat, 
doa yevnta Aéyerat, ov ot pOapnoerat, arr’ 7 boa eyet gC 
a’ The things, which are said to have been 
made or generated, were not so made, as that 
they ever had a beginning of their existence, but 
yet they were made, and will be always made 
(in another sense) ; nor will they ever be destroy- 
ed otherwise than as being dissolved into those 
simple principles, out of which some of them 
were compounded.—Where, though the world be — 
said never to have been made as to a temporary 
beginning, yet, in another sense, is it said to be 
always made, as depending upon God gx, 5, 1s. 
perpetually ‘as the emanative cause °1% — 
thereof. Agreeably whereunto, the manner of 
the world’s production from God is thus de- 
elared by that philosopher ; ouK opbwe ot p0eioovar Kat 
yevvwaty avrdv, dottg ydp teoTee THE TotncEwS TaUTnE, 
av« eHéXover ovviévat, ovd toacwy, Ste dcov Exeiva EAAapret, 
ov untrore raaAda éAAetwa. They do not rightly, who 
corrupt and generate the world, for they will not 
understand what manner of making or produc- 
tion the world had, to wit, by way of effulgency 
or eradiation from the Deity. From whence it 
- follows, that the world must needs have been so — 
long as there was a God, as the light was coeve 
’ with the sun.—So likewise Proclus* concludes, 


* There are still extant eighteen arguments of his, wherein he 
attacks the Christian doctrine of the world’s being created by God in 


VOL. I. 21 
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that the world was det ycyvduevoc, .xat e\AauMOpeEvoc 
dé rov dvroc, always generated or eradiated from 
God—and therefore must needs be eternal, God 
being so. Wherefore these latter Platonists sup- 
posed the same thing .concerning. the corporeal 
world, and. the lower mundane’ gods, which their 
master Plato did concerning’ his higher eternal 
gods; that though they had no temporary pro- 
duction, yet they. all depended no less upon one 
supreme Deity, than if they had been made out 
of nothing by him. From whence it is manifest, 
that none of these philosophers apprehended any 
- Yepugnancy at all betwixt: these two things; ex- 
istence from eternity, and being’ caused or. pro- 
duced by another. Norcan we make any great 
doubt, but that if the latter Platonists had been 
fully convinced of any. contradictious: inconsis- 
tency here, they, would readily haye. disclaimed 
that their so beloved hypothesis of the: world’s; 
eternity; it being. so far from truth what:some 
have supposed, that:the assertors of the world’s 

eternity were all Atheists, that these latter Pla- 
tonists. were. led into this’ opinion: no otherwise 
than from the éole consideration of ‘the Déity.; 
to wit, its ayaboidne. BovAncic, Kat yoroc. divas, 
its essential goodness, ’.and.. generative 
power, or emanatiye fecundity—as Pros 
clus plainly declares-upon the Timeus. . 

' Now, though Aristotle were not acted with 
any such divine enthusiasm as these Platonists 
seem. to have been, yet did he notwithstanding, 


P. 116. 





time ; in answer to which, John Philoponus wrote the same number 
of books against the eternity of the world. Vide Jo, Alberti Fabricii 
ee Gree. lib. v. c. xxvi. §. xiii. P a 
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after his sober manner, really maintain the same 
thing; that though the world, and inferior mun-i 
dane gods, had: no temporary generation, yet: 
were they nevertheless all produced from one’ 
supreme Deity as their cause. Thus Simplicius 
represents that philosopher's sense: ‘ApiororéAnc ov’ 
yivesBar aku rov Kxocpov, dAAd Kar’ adov oo ae 
rpomov v0 Ozou mapayecba’ Aristotle would ie 1.8. 
not have the world to have been made. °;;; gor 
(so as‘to have had a beginuing), but yet : 
neverthéless to have been produced from God after 
some other manner.—And again afterward ; ’Apiso- 
roréAné TO: airiov-rov ovpavov ‘Kal THC didlov KiVnOEWE aVTOV' 
Ocov Aéyury, 6 Ouwe arturo avrov amotetkvuct. Aristotle, 
though making God the‘ cause of the heaven and 
its eternal motion, yet concludes it notwithstand- 
ing to have beem ingenerate or unmade ;—that is, 
without. beginning. However, we think fit here 
to observe, that though Aristotle do for the 
most part express a great deal:of. zeal and confi- 
dence for that opinion of the world’s eternity, yet 
doth he sometimes for all that seem to flag a little, 
and speak more languidly and sceptically about 
it; as, for example, m his book de Partibus Ani- 
malium, where he treats concerning an artificial 
nature: piiddov EIKO Tov oupavdy yeyevnabat, 1:4, 604: 
Uma Tolavrnc atriac, Pa yEyort, Kal eval dla ToLtavTny bp. i 
airtay, padrov 7 (wa ra Ovyra’ It is more eel 
likely,- that the heaven:was made by such a cause 
as this (if it were made), and that it is maintained 
by stich a cause, than that mortal animals should 
be so; which yet is a thing more generally ac-. 
knowledged.— Now it was. before declared, that — 
Aristotle’s artificial nature was nothing but the 
Mere executioner or opificer of a perfect Mind; 
: 2L2 


/ 
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that is, of the Deity; which two: therefore. he 
sometimes joins together in the Cosmopeia, af- 
firming that Mind and nature, that is, God and 
_hature, were the cause of this universe. 

And now we see plainly, that though there 
was'a real controversy amongst the Pagan theo- 
logers (especially from Aristotle’s time down- 
ward), concerning the Cosmogonia and Theogonia, 
according to the stricter notion of those words, 
the temporary generation or production of the 
world and inferior gods, or whether they had any 
beginning or no; yet was there no controversy at 
all concerning the’self-existency of them, but it 
was universally agreed upon amongst them, that 
the world, and the inferior gods, however sup- 
posed by some to have existed from eternity, yet 
were nevertheless: all derived from one sole self- - 
_ existent Deity as their cause; vwd Gov tapayopevoe 
} AXapousvor, being either eradiated or produced 
from God.—Wherefore it is observable, that these . 
Pagan Theists, who asserted the world’s eternity, 
did themselves distinguish concerning the word 
yevntov ortum, naium, et factum, as that which 
was equivocal: and though in one sense of it, 
they denied, that the world and inferior gods 
were yevnrol, yet notwithstanding did they:in .an- 
other sense clearly affirm the same. For the word 


Simplic. -,. yevntov (say they): strictly and properly 


e rasa Aaa 


rsh “taken, 1s ro év pepe ypovov THY sc TO EWwat 
, . + ' -wapodov Aayav, that which. in respect of 
time passed out of non-existence into being—or o 
TO. mpOTEpOY un ov, JorEpov oe ov, that which. being not 
before, afterwards was.—Nevertheless they ac- 
knowledge, that in a larger sense this word 
yevnrov nay be taken. also for 70 omwoovv ax’ atrlac 


e 
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gicrduevov, that which doth any way depend 
upon a superior being as its cause.—And there 
must needs be the same equivocation in the 
word ayéyyrov, so that this in like manner may be 
taken also, either ypovxwc, for that which ig 
ingenerate in respect of time, as having no tem- 
porary beginning; or else for that which is av 
airiac ayévyrov, ingenerate or unproduced from any 
‘cause :—in which latter sense, that word ayévnrov, 
or unmade, is of equal force and extent with 
avOuroctrarov OF avroyevic, that which is self-sub- . 
sistent or self-originated ;——and accordingly it was 
used by those Pagan Theists, who concluded 
Ort UAn ayévnroc, i.e. that matter was unmade—that 
is, not only existed from eternity without begin-, 
ning, but also was self-existent, and independent 
upon any superior cause. Now, as to the for- 
mer of these two senses of those words, yevnrov 
and ayévnrov, the generality of the ancient Pagans, 
and together with them Plato, affirmed the. 
world, and all the inferior gods, to be yevnrove, to 
have been made in time—or to have had a begin- 
ning; (for whatever the latter Platonists pretend, 
this was undoubtedly Plato’s notion of that word, 
and no other, when he concluded the world to be 
yevnrov, forasmuch as himself expressly opposes 
it to aicoyv, that which is eternal.) But, on the 
contrary, Aristotle, and the latter Platonists, 
determined the world, and all the inferior gods, 
to be in this sense ayevjrovc, such as had no: tem- 
porary. beginning—but were from eternity. How- 
ever, according to the latter sense of those words, 
all the Pagan theologers agreed together, that, 
the world, and all the inferior gods, whether 
having a. beginning, or. :existing from eternity, 
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were notwithstanding ‘yevnrot dm airtac, produced 
or.derived from a superior. cause ;—and that thus 
there was only one @e0c¢ d-yévnros, one unproduced 
and self-existent Deity—who i is said by them to 
_ be atriac Kpesirrw Kat a peo[sUTEpOC, superior: to a cause, 
and older than any cause, he being-the cause of 
all things besides himself. ‘Thus Crantor, and 
his followers in Proclus, zealous assertors of the 
In Time, World’s eternity, determined, yevnrov 
Pie eee AéyeoBat Tov koopou we an” airing adAne 
eundem in Tapayouevor, Kat ovK Ovra -avtroyovey ove 


in Theologi. av@urderarov' that the world (with all the 


am Piston inferior mundane. gods in. it), notwith- 


cam; lib.1. 


c. xxvii. standing their being from eternity, might 
p- 66, and p. 

68, et lib.yis be said to be yevnrot; that is ortt, or 
° #P-341] made, as being produced from another 
cause, and not self-originated or self-existing. 
In like manner Proclus himself, that grand echam- 
pion for the world’s eternity, plainly acknow- 
ledged, notwithstanding, the generation. of the 
gods and. world in this sense, as being. produéed 
from a superior cause: Aéyouev Dewy yevnatic, ray 
dpprrov auUrwy mpdcodoy evdeuxvdpevor, Kai THY TaV SeuTEowy 
érepornra, Ipo¢ rac aitlac avrwv’ We call it the ge- 
nerations of the gods, meaning thereby, not any 
temporary production of them, but their ineffa- 
ble procession from a superior first cause-—Thus 
also Salustius, in his book de: Diis et Mundo,* 

where he contends the world to have been from 
eternity, or without beginning, yet concludes 
both it, and the other inferior gods, to have been 
made by one supreme Deity, who is called by 
him, o wpwrog Oeoc, the first God.—For, saith he, 


_ .a Cap, xili. p. 269. inter Scriptor. Mythologic. 4 Tho. Gale oditos, 
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— peylorne tne Suvayews ovonc, ovK avOpurrovc Ee Kat wa 
plova qrottv, a@AAa Oeove te Kat Satuovac. God, or the 
first cause, having the greatest power, or being 
omnipotent, ought therefore to make not only 
men, and other animals, but also gods and 
demons.. And accordingly this is the title of 
his 18th chapter: wwe ra didia Aéyerat yiyvecBat, how 
eternal things may be said to be made or gene- 
rated.—It ‘is true, indeed (as we have often de- 
clared), that some of the Pagan Theists asserted 
God not to be the only ayévnroy Kat avOuroorarov, 
the only unmade and self-existent being—but 
that matter also was such; nevertheless, this 
opinion was not so generally received amongst 
them, as is commonly supposed: and though 
some of the ancient fathers confidently impute it 
to Plato, yet there seems to be no sufficient 
ground for their so doing; and Porphyrius, 
Jamblichus, Proclus, and other Platonists, do 
not only professedly oppose the same:as false, 
but also as that which was dissonant from -Plato’s 
principles. Wherefore, according to that larger 
notion of the word ayivnrov, as taken synony-: 
mously with avroyevec and avOurocrarov, there were 
many of the Pagan theologers, who agreed with 
Christians in this, drt avro ayévnrov o Ococ, Kat 
evoia avrov we dy eiron Tic 7 ayevynota, that God is 
the only ingenerate or unmade being, and that 
his very essence is ingenerability or innascibility ; 
—all other things, even matter itself, being made 
by him. But all the rest of them (only a few 
Ditheists excepted), though they supposed matter 
to be self-existent, yet did they conclude, that 
there was only cic Orde ayfvnroc, Only one unmade 
or unproduced God—and ‘that all their other 
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gods were yevnroi, in one sense or other, if not 
as made in time, yet at least as produced from a 
superior cause. 

Nothing now remaineth, but only that we shew, 
how the Pagans did distinguish, and put a dif- 

ference, betwixt the one supreme unmade Deity, 
and all their, other inferior generated gods. 
Which weare the rather concerned to do, because 
it is notorious, that they did many times also eon- 
found them together, attributing the government 
of the whole world to the gods promiscuously, 
and without putting any due discrimination be- 
twixt the supreme and inferior (the true reason 
whereof seems to have been this, because they 
‘supposed the supreme God, not to do all imme- 
diately, in the government of the world, but to 
permit much to his inferior ministers); ; one instanee 
of which we had before in Ovid, and innumer- 
able such others might be cited out of their most 
sober writers. As, for example, Cicero, in his 
first book of Laws,’® ‘‘ Deorum immortalium vi, 
ratione, potestate, mente, numine, natura omnis 
regitur;” the whole nature, or universe, is governed 
by the force, reason, power, mind, and divinity of 
the immortal gods—And again in his second 
book,® ‘‘ Deos esse dominos ac moderatores om- 
nium rerum, eaque que geruntur, eorum geri ju- 
dicio atque numine ; eosdemque optime de genere 
hominum mereri, et qualis quisque sit, quid agat, 
quid 1 in se admittat, qua mente, qua pietate relt- 
giones colat, intueri; priorumque et impiorum 
habere rationem ; a principio civibus suasum esse 


* Lib. i, cap. vil. p. 3303. oper. tom. ix. 
© Lib. ii, cap. vii. p. 3343. 
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debet:” the minds of citizens ought to be first 
of all embued with a firm persuasion, that the 
gods are the lords and moderators of all things, 
and that the conduct and management: of the 
whole world is directed and overruled by thei. 
judgment and Divine power; that they deserve 
the best of mankind, that they behold and con- 
sider what every man is, what he doth and takes 
upon himself, with what mind, piety, and sincerity, 
he observes the duties of religion; and, lastly, 
that these gods have a very different regard to the 
pious and the impious.—Now such passages as 
‘these abounding every where in Pagan writings, 
it is no wonder, if many, considering them theo- 
logy but slightly and superficially, have been led — 
into an error, and occasioned thereby to conclude 
the Pagans not to have asserted a Divine monar- 
chy, but to have imputed both the making and 
governing of the world to an aristocracy or demo- 
' cracy of co-ordinate gods, not only all eternal, 
but also self-existent and unmade. The contrary 
whereunto, though it be already sufficiently 
proved, yet it will not be amiss for us here in the 
close, to shew how the Pagans, who sometimes 
jumble and confound the supreme and inferior 
godsall together, do notwithstanding at other times 
many ways distinguish between the one supreme- 
God, and their other many inferior gods. 

First, therefore, as the Pagans had many pro-. 
per names for one and the same supreme God, 
according to several particular considerations of 
him, in respect of his several different manifes- 
tations and effects in the world; which are often- 
times mistaken for so many distinct deities (some 
supposing them independent, others subordinate); 
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so had they also, besides these, ‘other proper 
names of God, according to that more full and 
‘comprehensive notion of him; as the Maker of the 
whole world, and its. supreme Governor, or the 
sole Monarch of the universe. For thus the Greeks 
called him Zevc and Znv, &c. the Latins Jupiter 
and Jovis, the Babylonians Belus and Bel, the 
Persians Mithras:and Oromasdes, the Egyptians 
and Scythians.(according to Herodotus) Ammoun 
and Pappwus, «And Celsus in Origen concludes 
it to-be a matter ‘of pure indifferency, to call the 
supreme God by any of all these names, either 
Libs. «. -Zeve, or Ammoun, or Pappzus, or the 
Celum. ~ ike : KéAso¢e olsrat pate Srapipety, Ata 
p- 261. . ; ae 

“Yyiorov, ade 7 Ziwwa, 4 i} Aswvatov, 7 DaPe- 
00, 7 (de Atyirrwot) “Aupovy, 4 (we Sxvba): Wawriraiov. 
Celsus thinks it to be a matter of ‘no moment, 
whether we call the highest and supreme God, 
Adonai and Sabaoth, as the Jews do; or Dia and 
Zena, as the.Greeks; or, as the Egyptians, Am- 
moun; or, as the Scythians, Pappeus.—Notwith- 
standing which, that pious and jealous father ex- 
presseth a great deal of zeal against Christians then 
using any of those Pagan names. ‘ But we will 
rather endure any torment (saith he) than confess 
Zeus (or. Jupiter):to be God ; being well assured, 
that the Greeks often really worship, under that 
name, an evil demon, who is an enemy both to 
God and men. And we will rather suffer death, 
than call the supreme God Ammoun, whom the 
Egyptian enchanters thus invoke: dkylrwoav ‘8 
kat Zxvfat rov Tlawraiov Oecy elvat rov emt mao" adn’ 
netic ov mecoueOa, rWWévree piu. -roy emt mace Ocov, wc 8t 
pidrov ro Aayovre THY TKvOwv Eonulav, Kat ro Evog avrwv 
kat SiaAexrov, ovK ovouaovrec. rov Osov, wo Kupigs - 
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évduart tw Tarraiov. Zevbiari yee ro mpoonyopiedy 
rov Ocov, Kat Atyurriori, Kat maon Stadécry 7 txaoro¢ 
évriOparrat, ovoualwv, ovy auagrnoerat. And though 
the Scythians call the supreme God Pappzus, 
yet we, acknowledging a supreme God, will never 
be persuaded to call him by that name, -which it 
pleased that demon. (who ruled over the Scythian 
desert, people, and language) to impose. ‘“Never- 
theless, he that shall use the appellative name for 
God, either in the Scythian, Egyptian, or any 
other language which he hath been brought up in, 
will not offend.” Where Origen plainly affirms the 
Scythians to have acknowledged one supreme 
God, called by them Pappzus,: and intimates, 
that the Egyptians did the like, calling bim Am- 
moun. Neither could it possibly be his intent to 
deny the same of the Greeks and their Zeus, 
however his great jealousy made him to call him 
here a demon; it being true in a certain sense, 
which shall be declared afterward, that the Pa- 
gans did oftentimes really worship an evil demon, 
under those very names.of: Zeus and. Jupiter, as 
they did likewise under those of Hammon and 
Pappeus. 

In the mean time we deny not, .but that both 
the Greeks used that word Zeus, and the Latins 
Jupiter, sometimes gvoudc, for the ether, fire or 
air, some accordingly etymologizing Zeve from Ziw, 
others Acc from Agw: whence came those forms 
of speech, sub Jove, and sub Dio. And thus Ci- © 


cero, “Jovem Enniusnuncupatitadicens. pe nat. D. 
1. 2. 223. 
Lamb.[c.25. 
Aspice hoc sublime as quem invocantomnes Jovem. - ,, 9999. 
‘tom. 9. 


Hunc etiam augures nostri cum dicunt:°?*! 
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Jove fulgente, Jove tonante; dicunt ‘enim ‘in 
colo fulgente, tonante,” &c. The reason of which 
speeches seems to have been this, because in an- 
cient times some had supposed the animated hea- 

yen, ether and air, to be the supreme Deity. We 
grant, moreover, that the same words have been 
sometimes used isropuwe also, for a hero or del- 
fied man, said by some to have been born in 
Crete, by others in Arcadia. And Callimachus,” 
though he were very angry with the Cretians for 
affirming Jupiter’s sepulchral monument to have 
. been with them in Crete, as thereby making him 
mortal : 


Kenres dat Jatorat, nal yap trader, of dva, csi 
Keres Eraxrmvayre ov 2° ob Saves, toot yap alal- 


Cretes semper mendaces, tuum enim, rex sepulchrum 
Extruxerunt: tu vero non es mortuus, semper enim es. 


Himself nevertheless (as Athenagoras’ and Ori- 
gen° observe) attributed the beginning of death 
to him, when he affirmed him to have been born 
In Arcadia; doyn yap Qavarov Emi ync yéveote, 
because a terrene nativity is the beginning of 
death.— Wherefore this may pass for a general 
observation here: that the Pagan theology was all 
along confounded with a certain mixture of phy- 
siology and herology or history blended together. 
Nevertheless it is unquestionable, that the more 
intelligent of the Greekish Pagans did frequently 
understand by Zeus that supreme unmade Deity, 
who was the maker of the world, and of all the 


* Hymno in Jovem, vers. 8, 9. 
» In Legation. pro Christianis, cap. 26. p. 12%. 
© Contra Celsum, lib. iii, p. 137. 
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inferior gods» Porphyrius in Eusebius thus 
declares their sense, roy Aia, rov Novy — 
KOGHOU vrodapBavovar, 0 O¢ Ta Ev auTy EOnmovp- }- a i 9. 
ynsev, Eywv rov xosnov. By Zeus the * 
Greeks understand that Mind of the world, 
which framed all things in it, and containeth the 
whole world.—Agreeable whereunto is that of 
Maximus Tyrius,* Kade rov pev Aia, vouv mpea[3uTa- 
TOV, Kal apyikwrarov, @ wavra ererat Kal meOapy et’ . 
By Jupiter you are to understand that most an- 
cient and princely Mind, which all things follow 
and obey.—And Eusebius himself, though not’ 
forward to grant any more than needs he must to 
Pagans, concludes with ‘this acknow- Prep. Ev. 
ledgment hereof: %orw o Zevc punk’ 7 Dee 
Tupwone Kat aiBiprog ovota, WoTeEp roic Tadauoic LP J 
EvomiZero, Kata Tov TlAovrapyxov, aXX’ avroc 0 aywratw * 
Nove, 0 rwv dAwv Snutoveyoc’ Let Jupiter therefore 
‘be no longer that fiery and ethereal substance, 
which the ancient Pagans, according to Plutarch, 
supposed him to be; but that highest Mind, 
which was the maker of all things.—But Phor- 
nutus” by Jupiter understands the Soul of the 
world, he writing thus concerning him; wozeo & 
nusic amo yYuyn¢ Storxovpeba, obrw Kat o Kobuoc Yuynv 
eye rn: cuvéyoucay avrov, Kat aurn kaXstrae Zeve, aitia 
ovoa Toc Cwot TOU Cnv, Kat dia rovro Bacirevew o Zeve 
héyerae rwv dXwv. AS we ourselves are governed 
by a soul, so hath the world in like manner a Soul, 
that containeth it; and this is called Zeus, being 
the cause of life to all things that live ; and there- 
fore Zeus or Jupiter is said to reign over all 


* Dissert. 29. p. 290. 
> Libro de Natura Deor. cap, 2, inter Scriptores ee 2 
- Tho. one editos, 
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things.—However, though these were two differ- 
ent conceptions amongst the Pagans concerning: 
God, some apprehending him to be an abstract 
mind separate from the world and. matter, but 
others to be a soul of the world only; yet never- 
theless they all agreed: in this, that-Zac or Jupiter 
was the supreme moderator or governor of all. 

p. 396. edit, And accordingly Plato, in his Cratylus, 

Steph. taking these two words, Zava and Aia, 
both together, etymologizeth them as one,. after 
this manner: ovvrBiueva sig Ev Sndot rnv guow rov-Beov, 
ov ‘yap éoTw nity Kat-roic .GAXAow Tacw OsTIC EoTW alrioc 
—padXAav .rov. yu, 0. dpywy rs Kat Baowsve rw qayray® 
oupBaiver ovy opbwe ovoualeOar ovrwe, Te Ococ eivat 
St ov ony ae tact roc’ wow umdpxet, SteiAnmrat dé diya 
(womep Aéyw) Ev dv To Svoua, rp Aci xal Znvi:. These two 
words compounded together declare the nature 
of God; for there is nothing, which is more the 
cause of life, both to ourselves and all other ani- 
mals, than he, who is the Prince.and King of:all 
things; so that God is rightly thuscalled, he 
_ being. that by whom all things live. And these 
are really but one name of God, though divided 
into two words.—But because it was very obvious 
then to object against this position of Plato's, 
that Zeus or Jupiter could -not.be.the Prince of 
‘all things, and first Original of life, -from the 
Theogonia of Hesiod. and other ancient-Pagans, 
in which himself was.made to have been the son 
of Kodvoc, or: Saturn;. therefore this objection is 
thus preoccupated by Plato, rovrov &, Kpovou 
viov, uBpiorixov. piv dv rin Sogaev etvac axovoavrs 
Eaipvne’ Whosoever shall hear this (saith he), will | 
presently conclude it to be contumelious to this 
Zeus or Ju piter (as he hath been described by us), 
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to be accounted the son of Chronos or Saturn.— 
- And in answer hereunto, that philosopher stretch- 
eth his wits to salve that poetic Theogonia, and 
reconcile it with his own theological: hypothesis ; 
and. thereupon he interprets that Hesiodian Zev¢ 
or Jupiter into a compliance with the third hy- 
. postasis of his Divine triad, so as properly to sig- 
nify the superior Soul of the world ; eroyov .&, 
peyadne two¢ dtavoiac Exyovov elvat rov Aia.. Kpovog yap 
70 KaQapov avrov Kat aknourov tov, Now’ gers Se ovroe 
Ovpavoy vidc, we Aoyoc’ Nevertheless it.is reasonable 
to suppose Zeus or Jupiter-to be the offspring of 
some great mind;.and Chronos or Saturn signi 
fieth a pure and perfect mind eternal; who again 
is said: to be the son of Uranus or Celius.— 
Where it is manifest, that Plato endeavours. ta 
accommodate this poetic trinity of gods, Ura- 
nus, Chronos, and Zeus, or Ceelius, Saturn, and 
Jupiter, to his own trinity of Divine hypostases, 
7 ayaboy, vouc, and puxn, the first good, a perfect 
intellect, and the highest soul— Which accom- 
modation is accordingly further pursued by Plo- 
tinus in several places, as Enn. 5.1. 1.¢. 4. and 
Enn. 5.1. 8.c. 18. Nevertheless, these three ar- 
chical hypostases of the Platonic trinity, though 
looked upon as substances distinct from each 
other, and subordinate, yet are they frequently 
- taken all together by them for the whole supreme 
Deity. However, the word Zeve is by Plato seve- 
rally attributed to each of them; which Proclus 
thus observed upon the Timzus: éywpev drt rodXat 
pév stor Takec Kat Tapa TlAarwvi rov Awe’ ”Addoc yap Oo 
Snurovgyoc Zeve, we &v KparvAw yéyoaTrat, Kat 
&AXoc o Ilowro¢g rn¢ Kooviac rpuadoc, we ep 
Topyig Aéyerat, Kat dAXo¢ o amoxwrec, we Ey Tw! Daisey 
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mapadisorat, Kai GAXo¢ 6 ovpaveoc, Eire Eri Tov atAavove 
eirs 0 ev t7 Batépov meptod. We say, therefore, that 
there are several orders, ranks, or degrees of Zeus 
or Jupiter in Plato: for sometimes he is taken 
for the Demiurgus or opificer of the world, as in 
Cratylus; sometimes for the first of the Satur- 
nian triad, as in Georgias ; sometimes for the su- 
perior Soul of the world, as in Phedrus; and, 
lastly, sometimes for the lower soul of the hea- 
ven.— Though, by Proclus’s leave, that Zeus or 
Jupiter which is mentioned in Plato’s Cratylus 
{being plainly the superior Psyche or Soul of the 
world) is not properly the Demiurgus or opificer, 
: according to him; that title rather belonging to 
' you ar intellect, which is the second hypostasis 
in his trinity. 
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